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Professional basketball superstar Kareem Abdul-Jabbar gave a speech in Shriver Hall on Tuesday. 


NBA legend Abdul-Jabbar speaks 
to Hopkins community on race 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


In the past, the Milton_S,. Eisenhower 
Symposium (MSE) has hosted politicians, 
actors, comedians and famous children’s 
show scientists. Now MSE can add one 
more category to their lineup: profession- 
al basketball superstars. 

Shriver Hall filled with students, fac- 
ulty and locals Tuesday night to attend a 
speech by National Basketball Associa- 
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Bloomberg 
school finds 
increase In 
suicide rate 


By NEIL MANIMALA 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health have found a significant 


dle-aged white people. 

The study, which will appear in an 
upcoming issue of the American Journal 
of Preventive Medicine, found a 0.7 per- 
cent overall increase in the suicide rate of 
whites aged 40 to 64 years, with an an- 
nual three percent increase from 1999 to 
2005. 

Within this same period, there was an 
annual 2.7 percent increase of the suicide 
rate specifically for males in the middle- 
aged white demographic and an annual 


demographic. The study was conducted 
by Susan Baker, Holly Wilcox, Lawrence 
Wissow and Guoging Hu through the 
School of Public Health. 

According to Wilcox, the researchers 
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years in the making. 
“The Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention posts mortality data on its 


and looked at the rate because no one re- 
ally studied them before and looked at 


3 P A2 
tion (NBA) Hall-of-Famer Kareem Abdul- ae 


Jabbar, the second speaker in the MSE 
2008 line-up that also includes actor Will 
Ferrell and former CIA Operations Offi- 
cer Valerie Plame. 

Abdul-Jabbar, NBA all-time lead scorer 
and author of six books — three autobio- 
graphical and three on the history of Af- 
rican-American achievements — spoke 
mostly on topics centering on race in 
American society and the history of 
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By CONOR FOLEY 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins’s own Aviel Rubin, a pro- 
fessor in the computer science depart- 
ment, is very active in the area of elec- 
tronic voting. He is best known for 


Health and 
Wellness to 
offer herbal 
consultations 


By THOMAS DANNER 
Staff Writer 


Less than two months after the 
Hopkins Hospital opened a new In- 
tegrative Medical Center, the Student 
Health and Wellness Center (SHWC) 
has announced plans to offer integra- 
tive treatments to Hopkins students 
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| In the Shriver, Olivia Elee (02) and Gayatri Patel (‘07) talk about their public health jobs. 


Sentors look to grad school 
amidst troubled economy 





By DANIEL FURMAN 
Staff Writer 


Though the effects of the economic 
downturn have yet to significantly 
impact the rate at which Hopkins 
graduates secure new jobs, and in 
spite of recent government graduate 
hiring rising by double digits, the 
prospect of a recession has left many 
seniors feeling less secure about their 
post-graduation employment pros- 
pects. 


his analysis in 2003 of the weaknesses 
in the software on Diebold electronic 
voting machines and the first success- 
ful “hack” of the iPhone in 2007 by In- 
dependent Security Evaluators, a con- 
sulting firm which Rubin co-founded 
and currently serves as the president 
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Aviel Rubin discusses his efforts to improve the voting system in Maryland. 


Potential graduates uncertain about future employment opportunities 


3.9 percent increase for females in this | 


Mark Presnell, director of the Ca- 
reer Center, said that between 90 to 
95 percent of the class of 2009 either 
will be employed or enrolled in a post- 
graduate degree program by this time 
next year. 

While it has always been daunting 
for graduating seniors to conceive of 
a life not centered on studies, a recent 
study by the National Association 
of Colleges and Employers (NACE) 
found that new hires for the class of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 





Hopkins prolessor discusses electrome voting 


for. 

Rubin, the technical director of the 
Information Security Institute, came to 
Hopkins in 2003 after working in the 
AT&T Labs’ Security Research Depart- 
ment. 

This week, he took time off from 
his work with the upcoming election 
to discuss electronic voting with the 
News-Letter (N-L). 

N-L: Your analysis of Diebold’s elec- 
tronic voting systems has been widely 
cited and has served to question the 
security of these systems. What were 
some of the major faults you found 
with its systems? 

AR: What we looked at in my lab 
was the source code for the software 
on the voting machine. 

The process was to simply look at 
the code and see how well the code was 
written, seeing how it implemented se- 
curity. We found that they didn’t use 
very good software engineering meth- 
odology. 

We were able to easily change bal- 
lot definition file) which means we 
could change a vote. We found the ad- 
min pin for smart card to cancel votes 
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College Democrats, Republicans discuss war and free markets in light of presidential election 
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practice of combining Western treat- 
ments such as pills and vaccinations 
with the traditional treatments of the 
East. It holds that curing a disease 
means treating the whole patient, not 
just the patient's illness. 

Joffe noted that there was a strong 
demand among students for more ho- 
listic treatments. 

“There is clearly a group of stu- 
dents at Hopkins who prefer ap- 
proaching health from a perspective 
other than what traditional Western 
medicine has to offer,” he said in an 
e-mail to the News-Letter. “I want to 
provide those students with some of 
those services.” 

Allegra Hamman, CRNP, clinical 
herbalist and wellness consultant, 
will be administering the new ser- 
vices for the SHWC. 

Hamman will provide “well- 
ness consultations” to students. In 
these consultations, Hamman will 
consider factors such as stress, diet, 
rest and exercise in their relation to 
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B2 Cartoons BY cording to Alan Joffe, director of the 
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Integrative medicine refers to the | Staff Writer 


David Byrnes and Daniel Ma- 
rans have been friends for nearly 
two years. They have been de- 
bating politics with each other 
for just as long. 

Last Tuesday, exactly one 
week before the presidential 
election, Brynes and Marans 
squared off, along with their 
peers from the College Republi- 
cans and College Democrats, for 
an organized student debate co- 
ordinated by the College Demo- 
crats. 

While the debaters touched 
on most of the major issues dis- 
cussed in the televised presi- 
dential debates, the tone of this 
debate was strikingly different 
from those between candidates 
Barack Obama and John Mc-. 
Cain. 

“I'm impressed with... 
how informed both sides were. 
It was refreshing to hear sub-. 
stantive policy proposals,” co- 


BRITNI 
Democrats (left) and Republicans (right) debated on Tuesday in teams of three. 


moderator and public policy 
graduate student Darryn Jones 
said. 

Throughout the hour-long 
debate the participants veered 
away from the moderators’ 
questions and the usual talking 
points heard in the presidential 


ry 
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debates to discuss the differenc- 
es in their parties’ fundamental 
ideologies. 

“In some cases they avoided 
the questions for emotional 
reasons and _ started . talking 


~ about how Republicans are this, 
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A&S enrollment rises. 


By THOMAS DANNER 
Staff Writer 


While Hopkins undergradu- 
ate studies have been known for 


their scientific and medical bent, 


recent data released by the Of- 
fice of the Registrar suggests that 
more students are pursuing their 


interests in the humanities and 
other top-ranked majors such as 
International Relations. 

Paula Burger, dean of Under- 
graduate Education and vice pro- 
vost, listed some of the trends in 
enrollment that she observed. 

“Over the past few years, the 
interest in public health studies 
has grown, as has the interest in 
international studies and in neu- 
roscience,” she wrote in an e-mail 
to the News-Letter. “Although 
they are much, much smaller to 
begin with, there appears to be 


increased interest in history of 


art, philosophy, anthropology 
and East Asian studies.” 
Registrar data from the past 
six years likewise reveal marked 
trends in major selection among 
undergraduates. 
Inthe humanities, romance lan- 


guages (220 percent, 11), history of 


art (76 percent, 13), Writing Semi- 
nars (60 percent, 54) and history 
(18 percent, 10) have grown. Other 
disciplines such as_ philosophy, 
foreign languages and classics 
fluctuated but saw no significant 
net change. 

Social and behavioral sciences 
showed an increase in anthropol- 
ogy (180 percent, 18), psychology 
(33 percent, 41), economics (20 
percent, 30) and _ international 
studies (7.4 percent, 22). 

Science-related majors that have 
seen the most growth (parenthesis 
contain percentage growth and 
number of new majors) are envi- 
ronmental engineering (720 per- 
cent, 36), chemical and biomolecu- 
lar engineering (230 percent, 129), 
public health (119 percent, 169) and 
neuroscience (78 percent, 110). 

More students might be choos- 
ing public health since the ma- 
jor allows them to spend a year 
taking classes at the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, consis- 
tently ranked number one by 
U.S. News and World Report. 

Mark Presnell, director of the 
Hopkins Career Center, also noted 
that public health majors have lots 
of opportunities in the workplace. 

“We've certainly seen that 
healthcare consulting firms that 
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Percent change in Student Enrollment, 2002 to 2008 
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come to our campus like public 
health majors,” he said. “From our 
perspective, public health students 
are not necessarily limited in what 
they can do after they graduate.” 

As the total number of students 
in the School of Arts and Sciences 
and the School of Engineering 
increased (by 517 and 115 respec- 
tively from 2002 to 2008), some of 
the amplified enrollment in ma- 
jors could simply reflect a larger 
student body. Decreased enroll- 
ment in a major provides a more 
telling indicator of interest. 

Fewer students majored in 
English (-33 percent, -14). Em- 
ily Feinberg, a freshman English 
major, went against the trend. 

Feinberg chose the major be- 
cause she thought it would provide 
her with lots of career options. 

“I figured that a lot of people 
and businesses are interested in 
hiring people with good commu- 
nication skills,” she said. “I think 
that English will give me that.” 

In the natural sciences, biol- 
ogy declined (-51 percent, -122), 
while molecular and cell biology 
(230 percent, 129) increased since 
its inception in 2004. 

Several engineering majors 
saw decreased enrollment: com- 
puter engineering (-63 percent, 
-57), computer science (-58 per- 
cent, -119), electrical engineering 
(-54 percent, -56) and biomedical 
engineering (-14 percent, -71). 

EdwardScheinerman, associate 
dean for Education in the Whiting 
School of Engineering, noted that 
the decrease in biomedical engi- 

neering (BME) majors was due to 
a cap on the number of majors and 
the fact that some students chose 
to drop the major. 

Registrar data indicates that 
there has been a net migration 
of 87 undergraduates from Engi- 
neering to Arts and Sciences over 
the past three years. 
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Tuyen Nguyen, a senior, is one 
such student. In the spring of her 
junior year, she decided to switch 
from BME to public health because 
it focused more on her interests. 

“T guess I just realized that | 
didn’t want to deal with the math- 
ematical models and engineering 
topics so much as I wanted to deal 
with people and more tangible top- 
ics that I can relate to,” she said. 

Nguyen felt that the BME ma- 
jor was not as related to medicine 
as some might believe. 

“You would think from the 
name BME that there would be a 
lot of bio and medical topics,” she 
said. “But actually there aren‘t. 
Most of it is just straight-up engi- 
neering.” 

She noted that while the pub- 
lic health major was popular 
among pre-med students, many 
of her classmates had different 
career goals. 

Other students found the mix 
between medicine and engineer- 
ing more palatable. Liny John ob- 
served that her fellow BME majors 
had a broad range of interests. 

“7 think it’s basically split into 
three different groups,” she said. 
“About a third of the class wants 
to go straight into industry, a 
third wants to go to grad school 
and then the other third wants to 
go to medical school.” 

Vikram Sundaram, a Hopkins 
senior and member of Alpha Ep- 
silon Delta (AED), the Hopkins 
pre-med honor society, is major- 
ing in Writing Seminars. He felt 
that honing his communicative 
skills in college would help him 
to be a better doctor. 

“I think that doing writing and 
writing poetry gives me a differ- 
ent perspective. And that’s what 
I think a lot of patients hopefully 
relate to and what people appre- 
ciate when I’m at my interviews,” 
he said. 





Levering Lounge opens as new study spol 


By SARAH HERSH 
Staff Writer 


For everyone frustrated with 
the library’s buzzing mass of stu- 
dents, there is now a new venue 
for study. 

The newly renovated Levering 
Lounge has replaced the HopStop, 
which has been a student gather- 
ing place for nearly 40 years. 

Decorated in beige tones and 
smelling of new paint, the room is 
furnished with large comfortable 
chairs, couches and bar stools that 
aim to create a new study hub. 

“The thought was that if we 
could create another space like 
[the HUT] that would be inviting 
and accessible, it would be very 
convenient for folks, particularly 
in light of Gilman being closed 
and the HUT not being available,” 

‘Dean of Student Life Susan Bo- 
swell said. 
Students agree that an alterna- 
tive to the library was necessary. 
With the HUT closed, other build- 
ings are busier. 
_ “Tm really upset because the li- 
brary now gets really crowded. It’s 
always so packed by the afternoon 
— you can’t really study,” sopho- 
more Andrea Popobech said. 
Although the lounge has been 
open for less than a week, stu- 
( its, who have already begun 
using the lounge are finding it to 
igus attractive place to study. 
“It reminds me of Starbucks. 
It’s quiet and nice. I don’t think | 
people really know about it yet. 
Etter be more publicized,’ se- 














not available for 
comment. 

She proposed 
the idea to many 
student organi- 
zations, includ- 
ing the Student 
Government As- 
sociation (SGA) 
and the Hopkins 
Organization for 
Programming 
(HOP), as well 
as other faculty 
members, _ in- 
cluding Boswell, 
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who supported The renovated space will be open until midnight on weeknights. 


the idea. 

Most renovations were com- 
pleted over the summer but new 
furniture arrived last week. In its 
previous form, as the HopStop, the 
space was a game room, complete 
with TVs, video games and a pool 
table. 

But the administration and 
the SGA agreed that the room 
was not being utilized by most of 
the student body. 

“Different organizations, in- 
cluding the SGA, had tried to get 
more students to use and get in- 
volved with the space, but what 
ended up happening was most 
students were going in there, not 
to use the video games or the pin- 
ball machines, but just to study 


_and hang out in a relaxed atmo- 


_ sphere,” SGA President Prasanna 
~ Chandrasekhar said. 

“That’s the direction the Ad- 
“ministration had gone in, saying 
that we have to get rid of these ar- 
bitrary video game systems. They 
morphed it into an actual study 
space, making it more relaxed.” 

Both students and faculty be- 


lieve the renovation has effectively 


created a comfortable study space. 

“I think it’s a gorgeous room 
and very well done, but I think 
that because it’s more out of the 
way for students coming from 
residence halls [the lounge’s suc- 
cess] is ata disadvantage,” senior 
Wren Haaland said. 

Students have still been using 
the room more than they had the 
HopStop, according to Boswell. 

“The minute that the furni- 
ture was in there, people started 
using it. So to me, that says there 
was really a need for additional 
space,” Boswell said. 
are reading in there, people are 
having meetings in there . . . I’ve 
even seen students meet with 
faculty in there. So I think it’s re- 
ally serving a need.” 

While the HUT was open 24 
hours a day, the new lounge is 
only open during Levering Hall’s 
regular hours: closing at midnight 
on weeknights and two a.m. on 
Friday and Saturday nights. 

Boswell said that there are 
plans to keep the building open 
24 hours during finals. 
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different subgroups,” Wilcox 
said. “We did an analysis and 
saw a sustained increase [of sui- 
cide for the middle-age white 
subgroup]. When we look at 
something that’s sustained over 
a time period, then we get con- 
cerned.” 

The researchers conducted lin- 
ear regression analysis of the data 


| from the Web-based Injury Statis- 


tic Query and Reporting System. 
Whites were the 
only ethnic group 
with a significant 
increase in sui- 
cides from 1999 
to 2005. Out of 
all the white age 
groups presented 
— 10 to 19, 20 to 
39, 40 to 64, and 
greater than or 
equal to 65 years 
— the middle-age 
whites aged 40 to 64 years had the 
most significant annual increase 
of suicide from 1999 to 2005. 

At the same time, the oldest 
whites aged greater than or equal 
to 65 years experienced an annu- 


| al decrease of 1.2 percent within 


this period; adolescents experi- 
enced a less significant annual 
decrease as well. 

According to Wilcox, this evi- 


| dence shows that little is being 


done toward suicide prevention 


| in this often-neglected age group. 


“| think the greatest implica- 
tion from this study is that we 
know more about suicides of 
older people and younger peo- 
ple [than middle-aged people]. 
We can intervene with them in 
school or primary care. But the 
middle-aged group is more dif- 
ficult to reach,” Wilcox said. 

According to Wilcox, the next 
step will be to determine possible 
causes of this increase. Integral 
to this will be the analysis of sui- 


| cide methods used. From 1999 to 


2005, the most common suicide 
instrument for men remained the 


| firearm, but there was a signifi- 


cant 19.3 percent annual increase 
in poisoning deaths for middle- 
aged white women. 

“Tt makes me wonder what ex- 








A suicide rate increase 
in any demographic 
impacts everyone, no 
matter the age group 
— JULIANA KERREST, 
Active MINDS PRESIDENT 


actly people are using to poison 
themselves, but unfortunately 
the data isn’t refined enough for 
us to study that. All the different 
substances are lumped together,” 
Wilcox said. 

In their paper, the researchers 
speculate possible causes of the 
increase in middle-aged white sui- 
cides and, in particular, the larger 
increase in suicide rates for females 
of this demographic. They mention 
minimized regulations on firearm 
and poison use 
and the Baby 
Boomers’ higher 
risk for depres- 
sion and drug 
abuse as possi- 
ble contributing 
factors. 

While wom- 
en usually 
have a higher 
suicide attempt 
frequency than 
men, who have resorted to more 
lethal methods and constituted 
80 percent of U.S. suicides in 2001, 
the higher increase in the female 
suicide rate may suggest they are 
using more lethal methods than 
before. 

In explicitly answering the 
question of why suicide in this 
demographic has _ increased, 
however, the researchers did not 
commit to a single reason. They 
discounted the likelihood of the 
mid-life crisis as a cause. 

“Despite much discussion of 
mid-life crises, recent sociologic 
studies of the middle-aged find 
that, for most, it is a time of rela- 
tive security and emotional well- 
being,” the study reads. 

Wilcox explained that the 
drug culture of the ‘60s and ‘70s 
could be catching up to this age 
group now, causing dependence 
and depression in people who 
were once users. 

She also cited the recent skep- 
ticism of depression treatments 
as a likely cause of suicide. 

“Hormone replacement thera- 
pies might be an issue, because 
doctors prescribe them and wom- 
en are afraid to use them. Also, 


black box warnings make people 


more hesitant to use antidepres- 


Engineering drops Study shows national suicide increase 


sants,” Wilcox said. “The rates of 
depressive disorder are higher 
among females in that age group 
as well, so it would be something 
to do with the depression-suicide 
link.” 

Regardless of the causes for 
this increase, the researchers 
agree that the most effective 
prevention methods are educat- 
ing primary care physicians on 
suicide warning, signs and limit- 
ing access to lethal items, such as 
firearms and poison. 

Still, reaching out to high-risk 
middle-aged men and women may 
pose difficulties that could only be 
solved through a concerted ini- 
tiative by public health experts 
and enthusiasts like those in the 
student mental health awareness 
group at Hopkins, Active Minds. 

“One way to reach middle- 
aged people would be to ensure 
that mental health check-ups 
are fully integrated into routine 
physical check-ups with primary 
care physicians. Another way 
would be through awareness and 
education campaigns to the gen- 
eral public through media outlets 
and work environments, in order 
to make people more attuned to 
warning signs,” Active Minds 
President Juliana Kerrest said. 

There was also an increase in 
suicides for whites aged 20 to 24 
years between 1999 and 2005, but 
the increase for the middle-aged 
group was more statistically sig- 
nificant. Still, Kerrest agrees that 
this increase is an issue to which 
the Hopkins community should 
pay more attention. 

“Active Minds primarily fo- 
cuses on college students, so 
[the Bloomberg study] doesn’t 
directly affect us. However, one 
of our main goals is to educate 
the college population on the 

facts about mental illness, which 
is more widespread than people 
would like to think,” she said. 

“Mental illness affects not 
only the person suffering from 
it, but also the people in that per- 
son’s life, and it is because of this 
that a suicide rate increase in any 
demographic impacts, everyone, 


no matter the age group,” Kerrest _ 


said. 
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First annual Greek 


By DIANA BAIK 
For the News-letter 


_Hopkins’s first annual Greek 
Weekend marked by par- 
ticipation from Greeks and non- 
Greeks alike at events such as 
Casino Night, an inter-sororit) 
Powderpuft football game and 
the annual Kite and Key Cook- 
Off, despite dreary weather con- 
ditions. 

Though Greek Weekend had 
the potential to be exclusive to the 
24 percent of students involved 
in Greek life, several social and 
philanthropic functions were ac- 
tive in getting both non-Greek 
students and the 
community involved. With the 
exception of the Greek Formal 
on Saturday night, every activity 
last weekend was open to the en- 
tire student body. 

According to Robert Turning, 
Hopkins’s Greek Life Coordina- 
tor, past attempts at emulating 
Greek Weeks of larger univer- 
sities failed to draw much par- 
ticipation. The idea to attempt 
a Greek-oriented weekend 
spawned at the Hopkins 100 
Leadership Retreat in August. 

Kate Melia, Greek Weekend 
Event co-coordinator, said that 
the goal of the weekend was to 
demonstrate the positive influ- 


was 


surrounding 


was 





ence of Greek life on campus 
“We wanted to create a unified 
tront. Our main goal was to bond 
Greek 
zations do more than just 
Melia said 
urning said he hoped that the 
weekend would “give people a 
taste of what goes on in the Greek 
community and help Greeks and 


and to show people that 
organi: 


throw parties,” 


non-Greeks interact and get to 
know each other.” 
Delta Xi Phi President and 


Greek Weekend Event Co-Coor- 
dinator Krason mentioned 
community service and 
man recruitment as other key ob 
jectives to the weekend 


Ewa 
fresh- 


One event that successfully in- 
tegrated Greeks with non-Greeks 
Alpha Phi and the 
(RAB) 
in the 


was sorority 
Resident Advisory Board’s 
Casino Night on Friday 
Glass Pavilion. 

Students 
to dress to 


were encouraged 
impress, consume 
complimentary “mocktails” and 
were free to use their $25,000 in 
“Funny Money” to play black- 
jack, poker, craps and roulette at 
tables with professional dealers. 
Players could cash in their 
wins through raffle _ tickets, 
which were drawn at the end of 
the night to determine winners 
of prizes such as gift certificates 
to local restaurants, museum 
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passes and a 12-pack of canolis 
Al] proceeds from ticket sales, 
than $1,000, 
to Alpha Phi’s charity of choice, 
Cardiac Care 
Alpha Phi’s second annual Ca- 
sino Night, the first time 
that they teamed up with RAB 


totaling more went 


Though this was 
it was 


rhe two organizations had sepa- 
rately planned Casino Nights for 
date and 
turn the scheduling conflict into 
a mutual event. 

The turnout for Casino Night 
met the expectations of the event 
coordinators, and Alpha Phi’s se- 
nior vice president of Marketing, 
Jess Brown, partly attributes the 
high attendance rates to merging 
with RAB. 

“They helped bring in a dif 
ferent demographic, and | think 


the same decided to 


this is definitely a good start to 
having a more integrated student 
body. | don’t think the 
bet- 


Honestly, 
event could have been any 
ter,” Brown said. 

Jennifer Yi, a community advi- 
sor responsible for the oe por- 
tion of the event, said, “I am re- 
ally happy that we aan 
[with Alpha Phi]. It boosted at- 
tendance much more and cut the 
stress level in half.” 

Freshman John Joyce said he 
found Casino Night to be “a good 
way to meet people in Greek Life 


Graduates face unlorgiving job market: 


Decrease in employment offers may lead more students to graduate school 
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2009 are expected to grow by 
only 1.3 percent this year. Ac- 
cording to a NACE representa- 
tive, six percent growth in post- 
graduation recruiting has long 
been considered the benchmark 
of healthy growth. 

According to the most recent 
data compiled by the Career 
Center, 27 percent of the class of 
2007 who secured employment 
after graduation did so in bank 
ing, financial services or con- 
sulting, while only 12 percent of 
employed grads found work in 
government or non-profits. 

Other industries which at- 
tracted a high percent of ‘07 al- 
ums were engineering and in- 
formation technology as well as 
science research positions, both 
at 14 percent. 

While statistics are not yet 
available for 2008, Presnell stat- 
ed that the class of 2008 was able 
to secure employment similar to 
those who graduated in 2007. 

Many of the industries which 
the study projects will decrease 
hiring are not ones which tradi- 
tionally attract Hopkins gradu- 
ates. These include construction, 
agriculture and utility compa- 
nies. 

The survey did, however, re- 
cord a 6.2 percent drop from ear- 
lier estimates of expected new 
hires in financial services com- 
panies surveyed in October. 

The survey also revealed that 
the government upped its ex- 
pected new graduate hires figure 
by 19.8 percent from August to 
October. 

“From the Career Center's per- 
spective, we don’t anticipate over- 
all outcome [for the class of 2009] 
to be different from ‘08. Ninety- 
five percent will be placed, the 
other five percent will still be 
searching or applying to gradu- 
ate or medical school. This num- 


ber is fairly stable. The worst case. 


scenario would be 90 percent [se- 
curing employment or admission 
to graduate school upon gradua- 
tion],” Presnell said. 

Presnell also predicted that 
because of the national economic 
turmoil, the number of students 
heading to graduate school or 
volunteer programs will be 
slightly up for the class of 2009, 
which will also make admission 
to elite programs even more com- 
petitive. 

Career Center data for the 
class of 2007 show that 45 percent 
of graduates that year planned to 

enroll in graduate or professional 
schools after graduation. 

Hopkins students can access 
a broad array of services and 
support offered by the Univer- 
‘sity when preparing for life after 
graduation. In addition to the 
counseling services provided 
by the Career Center, there are 
job fairs and a newly-launched 
Alumni Association networking 
Web-site which allows alumni, 
students and faculty to connect 
with each other and post employ- 








ment opportunities. 

This system, inCircle, is less 
than a year old and according to 
Angela Baldwin, associate direc- 
tor of Alumni relations, has yet 
to be utilized to its full poten- 
tial. 

“We want people not to log in 
once and never come back, but to 
build their profiles, communicate 
with one another and post oppor- 


tunities,” Baldwin said. 
For seniors now actively 
searching for employment, 


Presnell stressed the importance 
of starting the process early, es- 
pecially because some firms will 
be decreasing their new hires 
this year. 

It was therefore surprising to 
him that attendance at the fall 
career fair did not increase sig- 
nificantly over last year, even 
though a much broader array of 
industries sent representatives 
this year. 

“There seems to be an atti- 
tude [on the part of seniors] that 
there aren’t any jobs out there. 
We would have hoped that stu- 
dents would have felt a little 
sense of urgency and looked at 
opportunities that are out there. 
As director of the Career Cen- 
ter, | want students to know that 
opportunities are out there,” 
Presnell said. 

Many graduates of the class 
of 2008 will still be heading for 
jobs in finance after graduation. 
Even students who have already 
secured a position for next year 
feel that it is a tight market. 

“It’s not a very bright future, 
for people thinking about get- 
ting into finance. I feel like it’s 
as much a problem for seniors as 
it is for juniors. It’s an even big- 
ger problem for juniors because 
firms are not hiring a lot for sum- 
mer internships,’ Hopkins. stu- 
dent Wesley Hung said. 

Members of the Hopkins 
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Hopkins alum Ariel Hayes discusses careers with students majoring in public health.. 


student body may fair better 
than their peers in an increas- 
ingly competitive environment, 
thanks to their diversity. Hung, 
a native of Hong Kong, believes 
that his cultural and linguis- 
tic background has helped him 
convert his summer internship 
into a full-time offer. 

Even students who never 
planned to enter the cutthroat 
world of international finance 
are feeling less secure because of 
the nation’s uncertain economic 
future. 

“| have been interested in ed- 
ucation my whole life [but] the 
idea of living on a teacher's sal- 
ary has become a lot scarier. It 
seemed difficult two years ago 
and seems to have become more 
difficult now,” Hopkins student 
Frances Brandt said. 

This general sense of unease 
was echoed by Chethan Malle- 
la, who is an applied math and 
economics double major plan- 
ning on going into finance after 
graduation. 

“Fewer firms are |aready] 
looking to hire fewer people; [this 
event] that none of us thought 
was possible has already hap- 
pened,” Mallela said. 

Even if the current financial 
crisis becomes a worldwide re- 
cession, students with skills that 
can be applied to a wide variety 
of professions feel more confi- 
dent than others. 

Dusty Franklin will graduate 
this spring with a degree in com- 
puter science. He currently has 
an offer from a software design 
company, but is confident that if 
it should fall through, he could 
easily apply his software engi- 
neering skills to a job with the 
government. 

“We are never going to leave 
Iraq, so the defense industry 
will always be strong,” Franklin 
said. 


if you're not in a fraternity or so- 
rority.” 

One complaint was the ticket 
cost: $7 prepaid, $9 at the door 
Freshman Jonathan Sevilla said 
the 
discouraged many students 

“Maybe 
have been willing to pay if they 
that [proceeds 
Sevilla said 


he thought prices probably 


more people would 


advertised more 





went to] charity,” 


Not everything was as suc- 
essful as Casino Night, though 
One fault of Greek Weekend, 


according to Turning, was that 


some events were less advertised 
than others 
Meet the 


Charles 


Greeks, held in the 
Commons Ballroom, was 
designed to introduce freshmen 
to Greek life, 


tion representative wearing black 


with each organiza- 


to provide an unbiased view 


furning said he had anticipated 
a strong turnout, especially with 
the incentive of free pizza. There 
turned out to be more Greek rep- 
resentatives than freshmen in at- 
tendance, possibly due to the fact 
that event invitations were sent 
out only the night before. 

and 
fraternities actively participated 


Like every year, sororities 


in friendly competition inspired 
by Greek Week points, which 
were aw arded at various events 
based on attendance or success 
in a particular race or game. The 
group with the most points was 
named the victor of Greek Week. 
On Saturday, sororities Kappa 
Kappa Gamma and Kappa Alpha 
Theta joined forces for their sec- 
ond annual Kite & Key Cook-Off 
on the Beach, featuring burgers, 
music and philanthropy. The en- 
try fee was $3 or three cans to be 


| donated to the Maryland Food 


Bank. All four Panhellenic soror- 
ities and seven fraternities par- 
ticipated in the Cook-Off, with 


| Sigma Alpha Epsilon emerging 
| as the victor with a spicy Mo- 


roccan-style burger. SAE won 
points for their fraternity and 
had the privilege of donating the 
$135 and 300 to 350 cans raised 
to the Maryland Food Bank in 
their name. Theta won points by 


having the best side dish, while 


Weekend provides entertainment, philanthropy 
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Greeks and non-Greeks mingled over roulette at the RAB Casino Night on Friday. 


Phi Mu took home points for the 
most delectable dessert. 

I Jespite the unfortunate weath- 
er conditions, Theta’s president, 
Liz Meinert, credited part of the 
event's success to relocating to the 
lower, more accessible part of the 
Beach. 
the Cook-Off was 
the Powderpuff Football Game 
between Alpha Phi 
eventually beat out Phi Mu in a 
long final match. Despite chilly 
weather and pouring rain, the 
game had a surprising amount of 
spectators. 

[he fraternities had their own 
equivalent competition for Greek 
Weekend points in the form of a 
Soapbox Derby. There were only 
four participating teams, and 
Beta Theta Pi proved the winner 
after three heats with their tricy- 
cle, though as Melia commented, 
“AEPi definitely won for creativ- 
ity” with their Trojan horse ve- 
hicle. 

One of the premier Greek 
Week point events was the Penny 
Race on Friday afternoon. Each 
of the 20 participating frater- 
nities and sororities had their 
own jars out at Levering Plaza. 
People could donate pennies to 
the Greek organizations of their 
choice, which would add points 
to their score; or they could add 
larger coins and bills to a frater- 
nity or sorority to count as nega- 


Following 


sororities. 


tive points. Fraternity Beta Theta 
Pi ended up with the most points, 
3505, winning the sum of all the 
coins in every jar, $251.31, to be 
donated to their philanthropy of 
choice. 

Other Greek events through- 
out the week included Thurs- 
day’s Inter-Fraternity Council’s 
flag football championship game, 
where Sigma Phi Epsilon defeated 
Alpha Delta Phi (more popularly 
known as WaWa), a Greek Career 
Night, a community service proj- 
ect with the Friends of Wyman 
Park Dell and the only inclusive 
Greek event, the Fraternity and 
Sorority Formal, which was held 
at Nolan’s Café in Charles Com- 
mons. 

Turning noted that the For- 
mal had a full turnout and that 
the Greeks-only label was due to 
space restraints in Nolan’s. 

Krason said that the Formal 
wasn’t as cohesive as some had 
hoped. 

“It could have been more suc- 
cessful had there been more in- 
teraction amongst the different 
Greek organizations present,” 
Krason said. 

Turning said that this year’s 
Greek Weekend proved to be a 
“successful experiment,” and 
he hopes to improve next year’s 
events by advertising in advance 
and sending direct invitations to 


more unaffiliated students. 
vhs 
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Students watch the annual debate between the College Democrats and Republicans. 


Debate highlights 
dillering ideologies 


Election offers students chance to discuss fundamental beliefs 
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Democrats are that, socialism, 
free markets, etc.” Jones said. 

While the candidates in the 
presidential and vice presiden- 
tial debates often veered into 
personal attacks against each 
other, in Charles Commons, 
the College Democrats and Re- 
publicans brought nearly every 
question back to fundamental 
differences: big versus small 
government and redistribution 
versus free market. 

‘The Republicans accused 
Obama's health care plan of be- 
ing “socialist in principle and 
anti-American.” On the other 
hand, the Democrats decried 
McCain’s plan for “taxing one of 
the most vital things for middle 
and upper-middle class Ameri- 
cans.” 

There were a few limited in- 
stances of attacks on a candidate’s 
character. 

“I would like to talk about how 
Obama is a liar,” Byrnes said. 

In an audience of about 25, 
approximately 70 percent was in 
support of Obama, 25 percent for 
McCain and five percent unde- 
cided, Byrnes managed to elicit 
laughs from nearly the entire 
crowd. 

His reference to “Pelosi’s Dem- 
ocratically-infested Congress,” 
drew particularly strong laughs 
from the overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic crowd. 

“It would have been nice if 
somebody clapped when the 
Republicans made a point; it 
would’ve been nice to have more 
support in the room,” Byrnes 
said. “They all drank the Kool- 
Aid.” 

While Byrnes, who is a grad- 
uate student in international 
studies got most of the laughs, 
opponent junior Marans, gar- 
nered applause on multiple oc- 
casions. 

“1 think it went pretty well. I 
would argue that we discussed 

more policy than actual presiden- 
tial debates where they are most- 
ly focused on personal attacks. 
We talked about what Obama 
needs to do with his health care 
plan,” sophomore debater for the 
College Democrats Dan Hoch- 
man said. 

Both sides were unhappy with 


_ their level of preparedness for a 


question on their candidate’s po- 
lices on education, particularly 
the Republicans. 
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“McCain’s policy on education 
is to increase,” junior Christopher 
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Teach for America offers gradua 


By LAURA MUTH 
Staff Writer 


Only about one in every three 
teenagers in Baltimore graduates 
from high school, making gradu- 
ation rates here among the low- 
est in the country, and according 
to Rachel Evans, the director for 
Recruitment of Teach for Ameri- 
ca (TFA) in Baltimore, this is the 
main issue that TFA tries to con- 
front. 

[FA is a non-profit organiza- 
tion that, according to teachfora- 
merica.org, seeks to “eliminate 
educational inequity by engag- 
ing our nation’s most promis- 
ing future leaders in the effort.” 
These leaders are recent college 
graduates who have commited 
to teaching in low-income com- 
munities across America for two 


| years. 


“We need talented leaders 


| | right now in the classrooms,” Ev- 


ans said. 
A number of those talented 
leaders come from Hopkins. Since 


| the Baltimore branch of TFA was 


established in 1991, 93 Hopkins 
graduates have taught in the city. 
Eighteen of these graduates are 
currently in the midst of their 
two-year commitment to the pro- 
gram. 

Jason Farber, a graduate of the 
class of 2006, entered TFA imme- 


| diately after finishing school. He 
| cited the disparity between city 
| and county success rates as one 
| of the main reasons he chose to 


stay in Baltimore. 
“There’s a lot of work to be 


| done here, but this is an excit- 


Connelly said as he began to for- | 
gap,” Farber said, referring to 


mulate a response to the moder- 


ator’s question. “Yeah, I have no | 
| graduation rates in the city and 


idea. Any of you guys know? Go 
ahead, education.” 
After about half a minute of 


scrambling Byrnes took over | 


and discussed McCain’s_ tax 


plan and how it will “allow peo- | 


ple to purchase school supplies 
for their kids and send them to 
college.” 

“T wasn’t expecting the ques- 
‘tion. It hasn’t been discussed 
much,” Connelly said. 

The Democrats were also 
caught off guard. 

“I wish we were more pre- 
pared on education. We should 
have had some more talking 
points. But we have been hear- 
ing the candidates focusing on 
foreign policy and the economy,” 
Hochman said. 

One theme in the Republican’s 
debate was separating John Mc- 
Cain from George Bush. 

“Democrats try to make Bush 
and McCain the same man. But 
even “The New York Obama 
Times’ reported that McCain 
isn’t that close to Bush. ‘While 
he shares the president’s goals 
in Iraq, he was at times an out- 
spoken critic of the way the war 
was managed,” Byrnes said, 
quoting an article from the 
Times. 

“It's a good thing that John 
McCain is not George Bush. Bush 
turned the party into something 
it was never supposed to be with 
Guantanamo Bay, his fruitless 
search for WMDs and the Al- 
berto Gonzalez scandal,” he said 
after the debate with Marans and 
others listening in. 

Brynes compared his friend- 
ship with Marans to McCain 
and Biden’s. “We're actually 
good friends. We enjoy many ex- 
tracurricular activities together. 
I have great respect for his opin- 
ions, but like Biden, he’s unfit to 
lead.” 

Although the formal debate 
ended, the ongoing discussion 
that has been going for years 
between Byrnes and Marans 
raged on. Only the venue had 
changed. 

The two opponents and some 
friends from the crowd left 
Charles Commons together in 
search of a nearby bar. A celebra- 
tory drink was in order. 





_EGG DONORS NEEDED 


We are seeking intelligent, attractive, 
non-smoking women between the ages of 21-29 
who are physically fit and maintaining a healthy 
| lifestyle. $15,000 plus all expenses. If you have a desire 

to help an infertile family please contact us. 
Email: darlene@aperfectmatch.com — 

1-800-264-8828 www.aperfectmatch.com 

matching donors with families since 1998 © 


ing time to do it. Our goal is to 
try to close that achievement 


the drastic difference between 


the suburbs. 

He also said that his knowl- 
edge of the city from his time at 
Hopkins led him to decide he 
wanted to stay in the area rather 
than attempt to establish roots in 
an unfamiliar city. 

Like Farber, Yasmene Mumby 
is a Hopkins graduate. She 
graduated in December of 2007 
and soon afterwards began her 
service in TFA. Currently she is 
teaching seventh grade social 
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studies at a charter school in 
Park Heights called Kipp Ujima 
Village Academy. Since she is 
from Baltimore she said she was 
automatically invested in the 
welfare of the city. 

“TFA has really given me the 
outlet to do what I want to in 
terms of giving back to the com- 
munity,” Mumby said. 

She added that previous ex- 
perience working with Baltimore 
youth also influenced her deci- 
sion to join TFA. 

“I worked in an after-school 
program for latino kids. I real- 
ized I could do more actually in 
the classroom,” she said. 

Both TFA workers acknowl- 
edged that they have many chal- 
lenges in their work in Balti- 
more. 

“We'll have our teachers 
paired with students in high 
school who have a first grade 
reading ability,” said Evans. “It’s 
a huge responsibility for 22 year- 
olds who have just graduated 
from college, almost like being 
made CEO of a failing compa- 
Dye ae es 
However, Mumby said that 
the gratification is worth the 
challenges. 


“Tl wouldn't say there are any 
disadvantages to working for 
TFA, because you are working 
for the advantage of the city of 
Baltimore,” Mumby said. 

TFA has long-term hopes for 
both the school system and the 
teachers who contribute to it. 

“We want leaders who will 
stay involved in education some- 
how and who will fight the legal 
battles that need to be fought,” 
Evans said. 

She described some of the ca- 
reer paths chosen by TFA alums 
upon completing their two-year 
commitments to the program. 
Law school is popular, as are 
various other graduate pro- 
grams. Some volunteers also go 
directly into other jobs in educa- 
tion. For example, Farber is now 
working for a charter school in 
Baltimore. 

Chad McCarthy, another TFA 
alum, is currently attending med- 
ical school at Hopkins. He began 
working with TFA shortly after 
graduating from the University 
of Maryland in 2005. 

While he recognizes the many 
challenges facing TFA teachers 
in Baltimore, he also commented 
on some of the advantages of the 
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Director for Recruitment Rachel Evans presented information on the Teach for America program to Hopkins students last week. 





city. 

“Baltimore is a small city. The 
size makes it easy to build a com- 
munity,” McCarthy said. 

He also described some of the 
ways in which his experience in 
TFA prepared him for the seem- 
ingly unrelated field of medi- 
cine. 

“It made me capable of work- 
ing long hours without fatiguing 
and conditioned me to always be 
pushing myself in terms of what 
I can do to make things better. 
Medical school in comparison 
has been relatively easy, actu- 
ally,” McCarthy said. 

While this variety demon- 
strates that not all TFA teach- 
ers plan on pursuing careers in 
teaching, there are still definitely 
individuals who are committed 
to a future in education. 

Mumby pointed out that the 
two-year period of teaching in 
TFA is a minimum requirement, 
and it is possible for teachers to 
extend their time with the pro- 
gram to continue teaching. 

_ “T’ve become committed to the 
children,” she said, adding that 
she would most likely be among 
the teachers who choose to con- 
tinue working with TFA. 














Rubin discusses voting faults, work to enhance security 
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was 1111. Wherever 
they used cryptog- 
raphy or encryp- 
tion, they used it 
incorrectly. There 
were also some 
other more tech- 
nical issues with 

their systems. 


N-L: What are 
some of the practi- 
cal consequences 
of these software 
problems? 

AR: First, poorly 
written code af- 
fects even the sim- 
ple operation of 
the machine. The 
machines are more 
likely to have bugs 
or simply crash on 
Election Day. There 
is also the possibil- 
ity that poorly written code could 
result in intentionally changed 
votes. 

Secondly, the problems we 
found with the admin pin meant 
that it would be easy to tamper 
with the machine. Anyone who 
gained access to a smart card 
along with a weak pin would be 
able to enter the machine, change 
votes and overall, tamper with 
the election. 





N-L: Since your analysis in 
2003, what reforms have Diebold 
and other electronic voting com- 


~ 
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panies engaged in? 

AR: Not much, to be honest. 
There are a number of other com- 
panies besides Diebold, such as 
Sequoia and Hart Inter-Civic, but 
they aren’t much better. 











COURTES 


ing machines are trying to move 
away from it...Maryland is cur- 
rently a hundred percent elec- 
tronic voting, but by 2010, we 
should have shifted. 


N-L: What do you see as the 


N-L: Given all these issues, future of electronic voting? 
why did we AR: Ef- 
begin using forts to 
electronic ; improve 
voting ma- Anyone who gained electronic 
chines in the access to a smart card votinghaven’t 
first place? l ith ; been very 

AR: After along with a weak pin successful 
the Florida would be able to enter the °° fat The 
2000 recount, 3 attempts to 
Congress machine, change votes have ballot 
passed the : printouts 
Help Amer- 2nd overall, tamper with | jorentsuc. 
ica Vote Act, the election. cessful be- 
which gave cause it was 
money to AviEL RUBIN, difficult to 
electronic verify if the 
boting (Cone COMmPuTER SCIENCE PROFESSOR erie Ed ta 
gress = was corded vote 
trying to matched 


avoid the ‘hanging chads’ de- 
bacle that occured there. People 
began buying these [electronic 
voting] machines before they 
understood the security risks. 
Given all the issues, states 
that don’t use [electronic voting] 
machines are no longer trying 
to buy in and many that are us- 


the print out. 
It’s been difficult streamlin- 


_ ing these machines so that they 


are user-friendly, so that voters 
really understand what they’re 
doing along the way. 

In 2004, 37 states used elec- 
tronic voting systems. In 2006, 
and again this year, that num- 





ber is declining. 
This year, about a 
third of voters will 
use electronic vot- 
ing machines. 

N-L: So what 
voting techniques 
do you recom- 
mend? 

AR: Right now, 
I'm working with 
Maryland to help 
shift to a hand bal- 
lot that optically 
scans ... similar to a 
Scantron type sys- 
tem. 

N-L: Since 2003, 
what have you 
done in the elec- 
tronic voting com- 
munity? 

AR: After our 
initial analysis, I 
applied to the Na- 
tional Science Foun- 
dation for a grant to 

study voting systems in general 
and potentially to develop new 
techniques. We received $7.5 mil- 
lion for a center, and I also found- 
ed a group called Accurate. 

Accurate is a group of pro- 
fessors from across the country. 
We're from six different institu- 
tions. We study system feasibil- 
ity, cryptography, potential fu- 
ture voting systems and security 
mechanisms for voting. 

In addition, a big part of what 
we do is education and commu- 
nity outreach. We try to incorpo- 
rate these practical problems in 
courses that we teach. We also 
try to get involved with our local 
communities. I'll be working on 
Election Day this year as a voting 
system examiner. 


: OF WILL KIR 
Students work with the security of electronics as computer science professor Aviel Rubin (second from left) looks on. 


N-L:; What drew you to Hop- 
kins, and how do the resources 
here help you with your work? 

AR: The biggest things here 
are the Information Security In- 
stitute and the fact that it has a 
lot of support from the deans and 
the faculty. : . 

In January 2003, when I was 
leaving AT&T, I had a number 
of offers, but I ultimately chose 
Hopkins because of the commit- 
ment and focus on security that I 
' felt the University provided. 
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he considered 
to be often over- 
looked Afri- 
can-American 

achievements. 

Upon enter- 
ing the Shriver 
Hall stage, the 
NBA legend, 
who stands 
seven feet two 
inches tall, had 
to unwrap the 
microphone 
chord in or- 
der to be able 
to hold it high 
enough to reach 
his mouth. 

Abdul-Jab- 
bar's main fo- 
cus of the eve- 
ning was. on 
the events and 
issues in his re- 
cently released 
New York Times best-seller On the 
Shoulders of Giants: My Journey 
Through the Harlem Renaissance. 

He began his lecture with 
two episodes from his childhood 
which had spurred his interest in 
writing on the issues of race in 
America. 

The first was an incident which 
occurred at halftime during his 
junior year of high school. Ab- 
dul-Jabbar was not performing 
too well — his mind was more 
focused on the team’s next game 
against Maryland powerhouse 
DeMatha Catholic. 

“My coach [Jack Donahue] 
really tore into me and told me 
I had to get with it,” Abdul-Jab- 
bar recalled. “And, in trying to 
push my buttons, he overstepped 
bounds and used the N-word. He 
was in no way a racist, but his an- 
ger made him overreach and he 
said that word. And it really af- 
fected me in a negative way.” 

This incident made Abdul-Jab- 
bar question the values of those 
around him. 

“He was someone | looked up 
to and had a lot of respect for,” 
Abdul-Jabbar said. “When things 
went bad, that’s where he went to. 
It really made me wonder where 
he was at.” 

Abdul-Jabbar also recounted 
his experience when he was en- 
rolled in a Harlem student pro- 
gram begun by famous historian 
and sociologist Dr. John Henry 
Clark. 

“The negative [aspects of Har- 
lem] really started to overwhelm,” 
Abdul-Jabbar said. “Drugs, crime, 
no economic life at all; a very 
tough place to be. [Clark] had a vi- 
sion that had to do with taking the 
young people of Harlem and cre- 
ating workshops and giving them 
the opportunity to learn how to 
make Harlem a better place.” 

Abdul-Jabbar, who has had an 

-avid interest in reading and writ- 

ing since grade school, enrolled 
in the journalism workshop and 
rose to the position of copy editor 
and fact checker due to his good 
grounding in grammar. This 
workshop allowed him access to 
the Schaumburg Library, notable 
for its collection of African Ameri- 
can-related works, which further 
spurred his interest in history and 
the Harlem Renaissance. 

Through this workshop Abdul- 
Jabbar was afforded another spe- 

-cial opportunity. Clark was friends 
with Dr. Martin Luther King and 
arranged for King, who at the time 
had just been named Time Maga- 
zine’s Man of the Year and was on 
his way to a Nobel Peace Prize, to 
come speak to the students at the 
_ program. Many reporters attended 
the event, and Abdul-Jabbar, being 
a part of the journalism workshop, 
was granted press credentials. 
Abdul-Jabbar, who still has a 
picture of himself at that press 
conference “towering over ev- 
erybody,” said of King, “It took 
awhile before I understood him, 
until I saw the movie Ghandi, to 
explain how non-violence can 
work. It takes brave and deter- 
‘mined people to make it work. 
I thought we were not going to 
get our rights without a fight. Dr. 
King probably agreed with that, 
it was just his methods of fight- 
ing were ones which encouraged 
people to think about what they 
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Kareem Abdul-Jabbar spoke to students and staff on the topic of race in America and his journey to the NBA. 


were doing.” 

From here Abdul-Jabbar seg- 
wayed into a tale about “the 
greatest basketball team you've 
never heard of, the Harlem 
Rens.” 

The Rens (short for Renais- 
sance, named after the fact that 
they played at the Harlem Re- 
naissance Ca- 


NEWS &F 


a series of questions about his 
playing career and the current 
state of professional and college | 
basketball. 

Commenting on how he per- 
fected the skyhook (his signature 
shot), Abdul-Jabbar shared an an- | 
ecdote from his childhood, when | 
college students helped coach his 

team. 





sino) was an 
all-black bas- 
ketball team 
created in the 
Roaring Twen- 
ties, right in 
the 


prover- 
bial center of 
the Harlem 


Renaissance. 
Abdul-Jabbar 


[Ali’s] political 
stances really made it 
easier for the rest of 
us. It made it easier 
for black Americans 
to be ourselves. 


“(The sky- 
hook] wastheone | 
shot that didn’t 
get smashed 
back in my face, 
and since I al- 
ways had to play 
against older kids 
because I was so 
tall, this worked 
against them. I 


wrote about ~- KAREEM used it to become 
the Rens in the leading scor- 
his latest ABDUL-JABBAR, er in the NBA, 
book, _ pull- NBA Hatt of FAMER. but (current play- 
ing together ers) don’t get it,” 
pieces from he said. 


living members of the team and 
from another interesting source, 
his former college coach John 
Wooden. 

Abdul-Jabbar stressed the 
importance of studying and re- 
membering African-American 
history. 

“T dealt with all these subjects 
just to share with the world, be- 
cause not too many people know 
about it,” Abdul-Jabbar said. “In 
my efforts to interview people 
about this I talked to many cur- 
rent players in the NBA who did 
not understand that at its incep- 
tion, the NBA was segregated.” 

“The 1920s is known as the 
Jazz Age because black culture 
was given acknowledgement for 
the first time,” Abdul-Jabbar said. 
“INow] it’s nothing to see a black 
newscaster or a black person par- 
ticipating in board rooms or in 
the highest halls of power. But 
50 years ago, a person like Colin 
Powell could not have existed.” 

After his speech, Abdul-Jab- 
bar took questions from the audi- 
ence. Asked about how he success- 
fully transitioned after changing 
his name, Abdul-Jabbar spoke of 
the influence Muhammad Ali, 
who was formerly Cassius Clay be- 
fore he himself changed his name 
in 1964. Abdul-Jabbar himself was 
known as Lew Alcindor until his 
conversion to Islam in 1971. 

“{Ali’s] political stances really 
made it easier for the rest of us. 
It made it easier for black Ameri- 
cans to be ourselves without ask- 
ing a lot of questions,” he said. 

Abdul-Jabbar also shared his 
support for presidential candi- 
date Barack Obama (D-IL) with 
the audience. 

“[Obama’s candidacy] is a big 
step forward,” he said. “I had 
the good fortune of meeting him 
in summer of 2006. He's bright, 
cares about this country and will 
make a great leader. It’s a wonder- 
ful thing and will help to change 
our image across the world.” 

Part of that image, he noted, 
involves the issue of race. 

“If you look at [the faces on 
U.S] currency, all the presidents 
are white. Now that the mold is 
being broken, all Americans can 
aspire to the highest office in the 
nation and contribute to what 
makes our nation great,” he said. 
Abdul-Jabbar also answered 


Reflecting about his career in 
the NBA, Abdul-Jabbar said, “I 
was gifted, or blessed. It was just | 
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a magic ride for me. Everything | 
fell into place.” 


belief that basketball has become 
ruined by big money contracts. 

“The genie out of the bottle is 
that all the money in the profes- 
sional game has corrupted the 
game,” he said. “It’s ruined the 
pro game and the college game. 
I ask all the kids in here, would 
you rather have a college degree 
or $30 million? A lot of [students] 
don’t have legitimate high school 
diplomas. When their athletic 
talent is identified, their teach- 
ers give them passing grades in 
thinking that they can make it as 
an athlete. It’s a dumbed-down 
game and we don't enjoy it.” 

He also pointed out that the 
“one and done” rule, which forc- 
es players to wait one year after 
high school to be eligible for the 
NBA draft, is not effective, and 
instead encourages player to go 
to Europe to play. 

After the speech, Abdul-Jab- 
bar proceeded upstairs, where he 
signed autographs and copies of 
his latest book. 

Abdul-Jabbar starred at Power 
Memorial Academy in New York 
City before parlaying this into a 
basketball scholarship to UCLA. 

There he led the Bruins to a re- 
cord 88 wins and two losses and 
three national champions. 

After graduating from UCLA 
in 1969 with a degree in history, 
he embarked on a very success- 
ful NBA career with the Mil- 
waukee Bucks and Los Angeles 
Lakers. In his 20-year career, 
Abdul-Jabbar won six MVP 
awards, made the All-Star team 
19 times and won five NBA 
championships. 

During his career Abdul-Jab- 
bar was famous for his trademark 
goggles and his “skyhook” shot. 
Since his playing career ended 
he has had various assistant and 
minor league coaching jobs and 
is currently a special assistant to 
the Lakers. 

He has also appeared in sev- 
eral films, including Airplane and 
Game of Death, and has made nu- 
merous television guest appear- 
ances. He is currently pursuing 
his latest career in writing. 
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all ol Famer Abdul-Jabbar Prof: Zucker discusses his two passions 


Math prolessor speaks about his studies and his efforts to improve teaching techniques 


By RISHI TRIVEDI 
Statf Writer 


Any visitor to the office of 
mathematics Professor Steven 
Zucker is immediately drawn in. 
On the shelves, cartoons mix and 
mingle with stacks of books, and 
an old picture of Zucker himself 


| | sits tucked neatly behind a news- 


paper. And of course, the chalk- 
board nearly is filled with com- 
plex math expressions. 

Zucker is a carefree professor, 
known among his students for 
his outrageous comments and 
delightfully off-color jokes. 

“Everyone knows that I am 
from Mars,” Zucker said, when 
asked where he was born and 


| raised. However, our sources tell 


us that it is much more likely that 
Zucker was born and raised in 
Queens, NY. 

Quickly recognized as a gifted 
student at Martin Van Buren High 
School, Zucker was ushered into 
advanced math and science class- 
es, areas that were of dire impor- 
tance in the post-Sputnik era. 

Zucker found he was interested 
in mathematics and physics espe- 


| cially, and these subjects quickly 


rose to the top of the list of what 
he planned to study in college. 
After being admitted to Brown 
University for his undergraduate 
studies, Zucker found himself in 


' an Honors Calculus III course 


his freshman year. This course, 
although unconventional, was 
perfect for Zucker, who is an un- 
conventional man himself. 

“T ate it all up,” Zucker re- 
called, in reference to the course 
that was possibly the most influ- 
ential in Zucker’s path to becom- 
ing a mathematician. 

After completing his under- 
graduate studies at Brown, Zuck- 
er attended graduate studies at 
Princeton which he completed 
in 1974. After his studies, Zucker 
was a visiting professor at Rutgers 
and Indiana University before he 


| accepted a position in the math- 
Abdul-Jabbaris adamantinhis | 


ematics department at Hopkins. 


Zucker is 
well-known in 
the mathemati- 
cal community 
for his work 
with algebraic 
geometry in the 
theories of L2 co- 
homology. One 
result, proven by 
Zucker in 1978, 
was named ap- 
propriately the 
Zucker Conjec- 
ture, anidea pro- 
found enough to 
deserve its own 
Wikipedia entry. 

“Math is a 
universal — lan- 
guage, 
with English,” 

Zucker joked, when asked what 
keeps his passion for mathemat- 
ics research burning. 

Already an accomplished 
mathematician, Zucker began to 
dabble in the field of teaching, an 
area that truly sparked his inter- 
est after coming to Hopkins. 

Zucker’s passion for math- 
ematics education is deep; when 
asked about his accomplishments, 
he did not cite his well-known 
contributions to mathematical 
research, but instead, noted his 
award for Excellence in Teaching 
that he received in 2004. 

“T noticed that Hopkins stu- 
dents often had trouble adjusting 
[academically] to the University,” 
Zucker said. 

Originally suspecting his own 
ineptitude in capturing students’ 
interest, Zucker said he went be- 
yond the demands of his job and 
increased the amount of time he 
spent planning effective, interest- 
ing lectures. Despite this effort, 
Zucker still noticed that students 
were struggling with the transi- 
tion from high school mathematics 
to the rigor required in college. 

To explain this observation, 
Zucker came up with two likely 
possibilities: covered grades and 

the shift in how mathematics is 
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along Inhis free time, Zucker often frequents the Recreation Center. 





taught between high school and 
college. Zucker contends that 
while high school students are 
spoon-fed how to do math, col- 
lege students must learn to learn 
on their own. 

With this as a launching point, 
Zucker began writing commentar- 
ies and lectures on the education 
of mathematics. What had begun 
as a personal search soon evolved 
into a passion for teaching. 

However, there is more to 
Zucker’s eccentric _personal- 
ity than his work as a professor. 
From playing tournament bridge 
in college to traveling the world, 
from working out three days a 
week at the recreation center to 
playing and listening to classi- 
cal piano, from photography to 
watching movies, this professor 
has a wide range of interests out- 
side of teaching and research. 

One of Zucker’s favorite quotes 
by Francois de La Rochefoucauld 
gives a rare glimpse into the in- 
ner workings of this professor: 
“The world rewards the appear- 
ance of merit oftener than merit 
itself,” to which Zucker responds, 
“It is a cause of great frustration 
that people want simple criteria 

for making judgments on com- 


plicated things.” 


“From Bench to Business: 


Wednesday, November 5 
6 - 8p.m., UMBC Tech Incubator 











~ Ravinder Dhallan, 


Baltimore, MD 


Refreshments will be served. 


Moderator 


~ Anthony Lubiniecki, Sc.D. 





Centocor 


- Nadine Aitien Ph 


Ph.D., M.D., CEO of Ravgen 


Join us along with industry experts as we discuss: 
¢ How to start or advance a biotech career 
e Career options beyond the research bench 
e Types of jobs in demand now and in the future 
e Preparation needed for new biotech jobs 
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4 JHU students are now eligible to join the : 
_ Johns Hopkins Federal Credit Union! . 


Use JHFCU’s Student Checking account to help manage your life both on and off 
campus, with access to more than 26,000 surcharge-free ATMs across the nation 
and purchases wherever Visa® is accepted. Plus, you get these great freebies: 





e Free Visa Check card e 10 free ATM withdrawals per month* 
- @ Online e-statements e Free Online Bill Payment 
e Free box of JHFCU-style checks _(@5 tong as you pay at least one bill per month) 


stop by our branch i in Charles Commons at 
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North Atlante Stoked Selnon, Capit’, z Z ra 
Lemon Cl Cream Cleese 


Ci : Cdl Bay Poached Poel. &~Fil Siriinp 
Blick Le Yipes & Brown St “gar Roast Salon 



















lyian Waffles with Ci Whipped C. sia nce 
Belgian Lyftles with Cinnanion, Sit ugar, & Wipyped Cream eS 


Lumpkin Lanenkes aa 


Ape Stoked Bacon & Turkey SQUSAGE 
Omeles Made To Order 


Maryland Crab Soup 
Cream of Leek & Mushroom Soup 


Rotsserie Carved Pt Beef with Horseradsh Cream & Onions 


Vegan Chicken Masala with Basmate Rice 
Vegan Five Cbion Soup 


Goat Cheese & Caramelized Onion Pizza 
Lenne with a Spinach & Artichoke Cream Sauce 






Gourmet Seasonal Desserts 


Cash, I-cash, Credit Debit. $03.05 
Dining Dollars: $2.35 
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Safety 
group, 
receives | 
over §2 
million 


Gifts of more 


ai. 






than two mil- 

- b. 

lion dollars have Mie 

been awarded to COURTESY OF GOUCHER COLLEGE 
the Johns Hop- Burch, shown celebrating her 85th reunion at Goucher 

kins Quality and College, was Hopkins's oldest alumna before her recent death. 
Safety Research 


Group (QSRG). 

These contributions are a re- 
sult of a matching fund from 
an anonymous donor and the 
Sandler Foundation of the Jewish 
Community Fund. 

The gifts are intended to help 
QSRG continue and expand their 
efforts to avoid central line-re- 
lated bloodstream infections that 
can occur in hospital intensive 
care units. 

Central line catheters are 
also called central venous cath- 
eters and are tubes used to carry 
drugs or other fluids or collect 
blood samples through a large 
vein in the patient’s neck, chest 
or groin. 

QSRG has initiated the use 
of a checklist for doctors to fol- 
low that is credited with sav- 
ing as many as 1.800 lives and 
$200 million yearly in Michigan, 
which began using the checklist 
in 2002. 

The recent gifts are intended 
to enable QSRG to expand the 
use of this checklist into as many 
as 20 other states. 

The patient-safety research 
professor Peter Pronovost, who 
leads OSRG, was named on the 
world’s “most influential people” 
by Time magazine in 2008. 

President William Brody has 
lauded central line catheter re- 
form during his health care 
speeches across the country. 


Oldest Hopkins 
alumna dies at 
age 109 


Kathryn Whistler Burch died 
of heart failure on Oct. 16 at Col- 
lege Manor, a nursing home in 
Lutherville, just 58 days short of 
her 110th birthday. 

Burch was born in 1898, dur- 
ing the first term of President 


McKinley and near the time of | 


the Spanish-American War. 

She went on to cast her first 
vote in 1920, the year that women 
gained suffrage, and could recall 
living through such significant 
events as the sinking of the Ti- | 


tanic, both of the World Wars, | 


and the Great Baltimore Fire of 
1904. 

She graduated from Goucher | 
College in 1921 with a bachelor’s 
degree in political science and 
earned a master’s degree in the | 
same subject from Hopkins two 
years later. 

For the next 10 years she was 
a social worker with the Henry 
Watson Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety. She stopped working upon | 
her marriage to Charles Combs 
Burch in 1933. 

A service memorial was held 
on Saturday at St. Andrew’s 
Christian Community Church. | 
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News in Briel 


City Briel 
Pope John Paul 
ll prayer garden 
dedicated in 
downtown 
Baltimore 


Almost 150 people 
ered to see Archbishop Edwin 
O’Brien dedicate the Pope John 
Paul Il garden near the inter- 
section of Charles and Franklin 
Streets. 


(ther College News 


Celebration 


gath- | 


Together with artist Joseph | 


Sheppard, O’Brien unveiled the 
bronze sculpture of the former 
pope. 


He is depicted embracing two | 


children, an image based on a 
photograph taken at the Balti- 
more-Washington International 
Airport in 1995 when the pontiff 
visited Baltimore. 

The garden was designed in 


a fish shape, which was adopted | 


by Christians as a symbol during 
the Roman Empire and has re- 
mained in use ever since. 

It also features a stone with 
the symbols for Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam carved into it, 
representing the ecumenical be- 


| liefs for which John Paul II was | 


known. 
According to the Baltimore 
Sun, O’Brien hopes this garden 


will symbolize the rejuvenation | 


of “many, many Baltimore street 
corners.” 


The archbishop blessed both | 
the garden and the statue with | 


holy water. 
Construction crews completed 


the fenced garden several weeks | 


ago, leaving the statue to be the 
focal point of Thursday’s ceremo- 


| Ny. 


~ Built alongside the recently 


renovated Basilica of the As- 
| sumption, the prayer garden cost 


$1.5 million. 
The garden will be open from 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. every day. 


-Baltimore’s Best 5 Years Running 


FREE CLASS 


| With Coupon. For ist Visit 


Charm City Yoga 


Midtown ¢ Fells Point ¢ Towson 


Also, Take advantage of our 
$6 Community Classes 


Charmcityyoga.com 


Now- Three Locations 


- MIDTOWN 
107 E. Preston St. 


FELLS POINT 
901 Fell St. 


TOWSON 
7 Allegheny Ave 





turns violent at 
Penn State after 
football win 


Penn State students gathered 
in the State College area Satur- 
day to celebrate their victory over 
Ohio State in football. This area 
has frequently been the site of 
similar celebrations in the past, 
some of which have ended in dis- 
order and others of which have 


occurred peacefully. 


On this occasion, the celebra- 
tion led to students pulling down 
street signs, knocking down park- 
ing meters and setting bushes on 
fire. Police officers from nearby 
townships arrived on the scene 
and sprayed Mace cans into the 
crowds at the scene. 

Police on Sunday did not dis- 
cuss the details of their response, 
although they did say that there 
were no major injuries. Some of- 
ficers and students were pelted 
with items such as beer cans and 
shoes thrown from balconies 


4 ee 
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Celebrations at Penn State after their victory against Ohio 
State turned violent, resulting in major property damage. 





overlooking the street. 

The area, known as Beaver 
Canyon because of its proxim- 
ity to Beaver Avenue, is often the 
location for unplanned student 
gatherings. 


Universities help 
to encourage 
green living 


The University of New Eng- 
land has introduced new pro- 
grams that will provide several 
incentives for students to use 
more environmentally friendly 
means of transportation while at 
college. 

University Director of Mar- 
keting and Communications 
Kathleen Taggersell claimed 
programs at Ripon College in 
Wisconsin initially inspired the 
idea, which entails encouraging 
students to ride bikes instead of 
driving cars while attending the 
school. 

New England gave freshmen 
this year a free bike, helmet 
and lock in exchange for these 
students leaving their cars at 
home. 

They also be- 
gan using Zipcar, 
a car-sharing pro- 
gram that runs at 
college campuses 
around the coun- 
try. 

Registering 
for Zipcar at New 
England can be 
done before the 
school year starts. 
Students receive 
28 hours of free 
service. Students 
can also regis- 
ter after the year 
starts, but then it 


costs $35 and carries a seven dol- 
lar per hour fee. 

Yet another change has been 
made this year. New England 
has raised the price of parking 
for freshmen from $90 to $300. 


Student auctions 
off kick to his 
groin as way to 
pay for college 


Michael Linneman, a sopho- 
more at the University of Mis- 
souri, recently posted an offer on 
eBay that was titled “Kick me in 
the nuts to help me pay for col- 
lege.” The offer entails the op- 
portunity for the buyer to kick 
Linneman in the groin as hard as 
possible, while the event is video- 
taped. 

The starting bid is listed as 
$80,000, but there is a “Buy it 
now” price as well, listed at 
$150,000. Linneman has _ not 
yet received any bids, although 
Linneman said he would forgo 
any right to sue the kicker for 
damages. 

Linneman came up with the 
plan after he read a book called 
“Think and Grow’ Rich,” spe- 
cifically from its chapter on us- 
ing imagination to gain wealth. 
Other students sympathize with 
Linneman’s goal of attaining 
more money for college, citing 
the growing costs of an educa- 
tion. 

However, University of Mis- 
souri health care representatives 
have discouraged the plan. 

Recently Linneman removed 
the ad, citing personal reasons. 


— All briefs written by Laura 
Muth 





Alternative medicine comes to Homewood 


CONTINUED FROM PacE A1 
overall health. 

“(Alternative medicine] looks 
at the student’s overall picture. It 
really is a holistic approach,” she 
said. “There are so many things 
that go into being well, it’s not 
just the absence of disease.” 

Hamman has been a nurse 
practitioner at the SHWC since 
1995. For several years, she has 
had an interest in stress man- 
agement and illness prevention 
issues. She was responsible for 
bringing Stressbusters to cam- 
pus, a group originally founded 
at Columbia University. Stress- 
busters trains Hopkins students 
to provide free back rubs. Ham- 
man also brought the first mas- 
sage therapist to campus. 

Over the past three years, she 
has studied herbal medicine at 
the Tai Sophia Institute, where 
she received her master’s degree 
in June. As part of her studies, 
Hamman spent a year and a half 
treating patients using herbal 
remedies. 

Though she is trained as a 
clinical herbalist, Hamman noted 
that not all students will choose 
to use herbs, and that she can of- 
fer them other suggestions. 

“Some people might say ‘I 
don't really want to use herbs’ 


and = might 
just prefer to 
work with I can speak the language 


their diet or 
go in for mas- 
sage or yoga, 
or whatever 
kinds of op- 
tions fit best 
with their 
interests and 
issues,” she 
said. 

While a visit with Hamman 
is covered under health insur- 
ance, the herbs are not and must 
be purchased separately. The 
SHWC does not dispense herbs, 
but Hamman can direct inter- 
ested students toward reputable 
distributors. 

Hamman believes that herbs 
can play an important role in the 
treatment of disease, a role that is 
often overshadowed by modern 
medicines. 

“What herbs do is nudge the 
body into healing itself,” she 
said. “And that’s a very different 
concept than we have for phar- 





of herbs, and I can speak 
the language of medicine. 
— ALLEGRA HAMMAN, 
CLINICAL HERBALIST AND 
WELLNESS CONSULTANT 
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— 


Health and Wellness will offer alternative medicine consultations starting today. 


“From the point of view of the 
medical community, I function as 
abridge,” she said. “I can speak the 
language of herbs, and I can speak 
the language of medicine. That’s 
an important aspect in making 
people feel comfortable with it.” 

Hamman emphasized that she 
does not see herbal medicine as a 
replacement for traditional medi- 
cine in cases of illness. Rather, she 
feels the two could work together 
to provide the patient with the 
optimal level of care. 

Though 
other college 
campuses 
have offered 
alternative 
medical 
‘treatments, 
Hamman 
said she was 
not aware 

of any other 
colleges of- 
fering herbal 
medicine. 

“We might be the first,” she 
said. 

She stated that the program 
would benefit students who 
have used traditional medicine 
throughout their lives. 

“A lot of international stu- 
dents, I think, are interested be- 
cause herbs are more a way of life 
for them,” Hamman said. “In the 
U.S., we think of herbs as vaguely 
suspect or dangerous. In other 
parts of the world, they are con- 
ventional treatments.” 


Although many are skeptical — 


about the validity of traditional 


there’s an enormous written re- 
cord: thousands of years of infor- 
mation about herbal medicines. 
Traditional use counts for a lot. 
Just as we know which foods to 
eat, herbalists know which plants 
to use,” she said. 

Aisley Amegashie, a Hopkins 
freshman, said he feels that the 
addition of integrative treatments 
to campus will be beneficial. 

“I guess it’s nice to have the 
option there, because some peo- 
ple aren't as big on taking tradi- 
tional drugs to take care of them- 
selves,” he said. 

Junior Rick Carrick offered 
a different opinion. He said he 
feels that the Health and Well- 
ness Center's decision to offer 
another dimension of care to stu- 
dents was hasty. 

“I think that Health and Well- 
ness has some issues just servic- 
ing people with regular medi- 
cine,” he said. “I think that they 
should focus on getting people 
the treatment they need normal- 
ly before they focus on any sort 
of essentially fake medicine.” 

Sophomore Madhavi Gavini 
was named a Davidson Fellow 
Laureate in 2007 for her research 
that combined traditional Indian 
medicine with modern biology. 

Gavini said she felt that as long 
as the proper use of the herbs was 
carefully explained and that stu- 
dents did not use them to replace 
antibiotics, offering traditional 
treatments will be valuable to 
students. 

“I think that having it in the 


Student Health center is a good 
thing,” she said. “It exposes more 
people to it and makes them more 
aware of the other options or ad- 
ditional supplements for care.” 


maceuticals.” 

Hamman felt that her experi- 
ence as a primary care practitio- 
ner will help with her new role. 


treatments, Hamman argued 
that we have lots of knowledge 
about their use. 

“Herbalists would say that 
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Being late to class is no excuse to n 


hs--t! [just woke 

up five minutes 

before class and 

I need to make 

myself look pre- 
sentable, or at least not like some- 
one who woke up five minutes 
before class. Crap, it’s also freez- 
ing outside today. What should | 
wear? 

Let's start with the basics. Put 
some pants on. No, not those rag- 
gedy shorts. Not those faded, 
sand-blasted jeans you've had for 
five years. Definitely not the ones 
with the holes either. Grab those 
dark ones instead. It’s fall now, 
the dominant colors are dark, so 
wear dark jeans. You'll look bet- 
ter than the rest, trust me. Your 
jeans reflect who you are. Wheth- 
er they’re baggy or slim, they tell 
something about you and what 
you're like. They shouldn't be ri- 
diculously baggy nor skin tight 
(unless you're into that) 

Pick up a pair of well-struc- 
tured jeans that actually fit, it'll 
make a world of a difference. And 
on an economic note, since the 
market is in the crapper, you can 
find good quality pants for decent 
prices. Rule of thumb is dark jeans 
in the fall and light, faded ones in 
the spring. Moving up, what do 
you cover your upper body with? 

College boys or not, we all even- 
tually grow out of our “Dublin 
your pleasure” and “Need Head” 
tshirts. You should too. Starting 
now. Throw on a colorful t-shirt, 


graphics op- 
tional, and then 
add a_ second 
layer over it. 
Whether 
you add a v- 
neck sweater, a 
crewneck, car- 
digan orzip-up, 
just add some- 


thing. Youll 
stay warm 
(who knew?) 


and you'll look 
decent too. It’s 
simple, easy 
and highly ef- 
fective. That's 
why year after 
year, design- 
ers send their 


models down 
the runway 
with clothing 


layered in every which way. 

Even with a ‘handful of t 
shirts and one sweater of each of 
the listed types, you can rotate 
through your wardrobe without 
having to repeat a look for weeks 
at a time. You'll stay fresh and 
well-dressed with minimal effort 
and zero b--ching. People notice 
these things — these people are 
usually girls, take a hint. 

During fall, you can get away 
with just these clothes, but soon 
itll get colder and you'll need to 
add a coat. Your coat represents 
your attitude up front. You can be 
the rebel in the leather jacket, the 


ia 


Settee 





Streetside musical entertainment will be one of the many attractions this Friday. 


of Fells Point this Halloween 


efore you venture 

off into the mayhem 

that is Fells Point on 

Halloween, _ there 

are a few things you 
should know. It’s not for the faint 
of heart; the wind will be whip- 
ping off the Harbor, aggravating 
the already chilly temperatures, 
which will be especially painful 
if you're scantily clad. Policemen 
will be riding around on horses 
and generally trying to look in- 
timidating. And I guarantee you 
hordes of costume-clad drunks 
will be falling all over each other, 
throwing up in the streets, step- 
ping in horse crap, and occasion- 
ally getting into fights. 

All of that being said, you can 
have a great time down there if 
you know what you're getting 
yourself into. 

Halloween at Fells Point brings 
Baltimore together for what might 
be the biggest impromptu holiday 
celebration all year long. Rain 
or shine, cold or warm weather, 
Monday or Friday, the streets and 
bars will be packed. Live bands 
and DJs will keep the dancing go- 
ing strong until the last drink has 
been served. No 
one can go to Fells 
on Halloween and 
argue that Bal- 
timoreans_ don’t 
know how to have a good time. 

If you're underage, never fear, 
but be aware that things might 
not go as planned. Maybe your 
fake ID isn’t that great; maybe 
you or some of your friends 
don’t have IDs at all. First of all, 
make sure you're already a bit 

tipsy when you get down there. 
If you're feeling more dangerous, 
bring a discreet bottle along for 
the trip. At Shucker’s, at the end 
of Broadway and right on the wa- 
ter, the bouncer probably won't 
take more than a passing glance 
at your ID. If you don't have any 
ID at all, start growing some fa- 
cial hair or put on a lot of eye 
makeup (or do both) and head to 
one of the lesser-known bars on 
the side streets. One bar where 
you might have more luck is Bar, 
at 1718 Lancaster St. The name 
alone should tell you that the 
place might look the other way if 
you tell them you're not drinking 
or if your ID says you're 27 when 


m4 ; 
tiie.” 
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you're really 19. Check all of the 


side streets for bars that look less | 


strict, but keep at least one friend 
with you and try to keep your 
wits about you. 

Donot, under any circumstanc- 
es, take a fake ID to Max’s. The 
bouncer will put it in his pocket 


before you can even try to reason | 


with him. Maybe you're thinking 
that your ID is a step above the 
rest, you've used it in New York, 
you paid $170 for it ... it doesn’t 
matter. Just don’t take a fake ID 
there. Those guys are vicious, and 
they know what they’re doing — 
don’t take your chances, especial- 
ly when there are a million other 
bars in the neighborhood. 

If you are of age, you have a 
lot less to worry about. Unlike 
the underage kids, you have the 
luxury of being able to barhop to 
your heart's desire. The most pop- 
ular, packed spots include Max’s, 
which will host a karaoke room, 
Fletcher’s, which offers live music, 
and the Greene Turtle, a sports bar. 
Some smaller, more low-key bars 
worth checking out include Ber- 
tha’s (a classic seafood house with 
a separate bar), Kooper’s Tavern 
and the Cat’s Eye 
Pub, a Baltimore 
favorite. Kooper’s 
and the Cat's 
Eye are both on 
Thames Street. Or you could head 
up Broadway to Latin Palace. 

If you need a break from all 
of the chaos, Brick Oven Pizza, 
at 800 S. Broadway, is open un- 
til 3 a.m. Or towards the end -of 
your night, if you’re hungry and 
you can’t get a cab, head down 
Aliceanna Street to Sip & Bite, a 
local favorite that’s been around 
since the ‘50s and one of the few 
24-hour places left in the city. (Pa- 
per Moon ... I hope you're read- 


ing this.) Sip & Bite is about six ° 


blocks east from Broadway. 

Before you go, charge your cell 
phone and put a few cab compa- 
nies in your contacts. Baltimore 
Taxi is one of the best. Make sure 
that you're taking taxis or buses, 
or that you have a (sober) desig- 
nated driver. 

Don’t do anything incredibly 
stupid. Go get a little sloshed, 
dance the night away and make it 
home in one piece. After all, Hal- 
loween is already scary enough. 
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elegant gent in the double-breast- 
ed pea-coat, the no-nonsense 
guy in the trench or a thousand 
other things, but naturally you'll 
be drawn to one jacket. Unfortu- 
nately this is usually some ski- 
jacket thing that belongs on the 
slopes and not in the classroom 
where it blocks everyone’s view 
of the chalkboard. 

While there are too many 
styles of coats for me to go over, I 
suggest you buy something with 
a pattern, like checks or plaid. 
They’re still in style, I swear. I’ve 
become a fan of the new gen- 
eration of bomber jackets, which 
have been updated a little to give 
them a European flair. 

Whatever you do choose, make 
sure it fits. The salesman says 
you'll grow into it but it’s a load 
of crap. You're 
done growing for 
now, you need 
your clothes to 
fit you now, not 


now (you've got 
to look good for 








COURTESY OF REDKEN 
Guys, looking for a great fall coat? Be a rebel in leather, a gentleman in a peacoat, or classic in a trench. 








COURTESY OF DAN BILLETT | 


something more eye-catching if 
you're a born pro. Tie the scarf | 
however you like: Men should 
opt to keep their scarves loose 
around the neck, while women 
wrap them tightly. You have a lot 
of choice with color, pattern, knit, 
etc. Mix it up. The same goes for 
hats and gloves. 

There are also lots of new in- 
ventive ways these days to get the 
most out of your dollar if you’re 
in the mall. Things like reversible | 
hats, jackets and scarves give you | 
two looks for the price of one. 
Ralph Lauren’s already made a 
reversible overcoat that can be 
turned inside out to expose a wa- 
terproof side in case of rain. 

Finally, we'll end with shoes. 
While these may not be revers- | 
ible, they round out your ward- 
robe. Have a go-to 
pair for everyday 
wear and another 
set for inclement | 
weather, in case 
it rains (as if that 
doesn’t happen 
enough here). I 











| that job interview 


right? Assuming 


| than a fists-worth of space be- 





| tween your stomach and jacket. 
| That rule goes for suit jackets too. 


Imbibe and survive the chaos 


Make sure the coat/jacket hugs 
your shoulders and the sleeves 
stop short of your wrists. 

Once you've got your basic 
wardrobe together, you'll need 
to accessorize a little. People still 
wear scarves, hats and gloves; 
I don’t see why you still refuse 
to. Pick up some generic scarves 
if you’re a beginner or aim for 


Raigani 


trust you to pick 
out a nice pair of 





jobs still exist). kicks, just don’t 

| When buttoned or Hop Couture wear flip-flops, | 
zipped up, there it’s almost No- | 
shouldn’t be more vember. | 


And while I blame biochem | 


for my high levels of cynicism 
and bitterness this week, I truly 
do want you and all Hopkins stu- 
dents to dress their age and look 
good. We've got to break those 
stereotypes sometime. 

So, whether you're five min- 
utes late or five minutes early for 
class, or skipping class to hit on 
girls, take the time to groom and 
dress yourself properly. See you 
at happy hour. 


| day 


| terested in you. 
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friend of mine 
recently asked 
how to bridge 


the gap between 

friends and lov- 
ers. | would have loved to give 
him some fantastic five-step ad- 
vice to turn his female friend into 
the love of his life, but there isn’t 
any easy answer. There can’t be 
an easy answer. 

Every woman has a different 
idea of what her ideal mate should 
be like and wants him to convey 
this in a different way. For Juliet, 
Romeo had to whisk her away 


1 | from her family. For Cinderella, 


Prince Charming had to find her 
the perfect shoe. For Juno, Paulie 


| Bleeker just had to, well, be. 


The notion of romance has ob- 
viously changed from the dawn- 
ing of fairy tales to the present- 
interpretation 
of romantic comedy. 
While there is no | 
easy path from fe- | 
male friend to girl- 
friend, there is a 
clear-cut method for 
interpreting whether 
or not someone is in- 
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Girls and guys 
alike can be ambigu- 
in displaying 
their true intention when they in- 
teract with a potential mate. Any- 
one who watched VH1's The Pick 
Up Artist knows that guys have a 
slew of potential pick-up tricks in 
their bag. 

They may drop a “neg,” (an 
insult meant to display higher 
value) which, though off-putting, 
is not meant to turn a girl away. 
Rather, it is meant to intrigue the 
girl or cause her to feel the need to 
prove herself to the guy. Likewise, 
a girl may accept a drink from a 
guy she has no intention of sleep- 
ing with (shocker, I know, guys). 

Despite what men and women 
may say to each other verbally, 
there are a few physical clues 
people drop during conversation 
that never lie about intention. 

Thus, I present to you, the 
timeless pick-up tricks that have 
nothing to do with duels or shoe- 
hunting: the simple body-lan- 
guage tricks. Here’s a breakdown 
by body part: 


Eyes 

Don’t be fooled by the long, 
piercing gaze. People don’t natu- 
rally hold eye contact for more 
than five seconds, so it could be 
a pick-up trick. If you're looking 
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cky Hauss 
Lipschtick 


ot look classy The most reliable trick in 
Bi the book: reading his lips 


for a no-strings attached kind of 
an interaction, go for it. Just don’t 
be surprised when he doesn't call 
the next morning for breakfast. 

Head tilt coupled with eye 
contact, however, is a strong sign 
that he’s into you. Think of the 
head tilt as kiss positioning and 
go for it. 

Lifted eyebrows is an indisput- 
able sign that he’s into you, but it 
can happen lightning-fast, so it 
may not always be easy to spot. 


Lips 

Smiles are important. Closed- 
mouth grins means he’s kind of 
into you, but he’s going to take 
his time sharing emotions. Smiles 
with stretched top lip and peek-a- 
boo front teeth means he likes the 
conversation, but probably isn’t 
going to be leaning in for a wet 
one anytime soon. 

A half-smile 
means he might be in- 
terested in a one-time 
fling, or he might not. 
His face, and emo- 
tions, are both split 
in two. A one-corner 
raised smile means 
he wants to play the 
game. Be coy if you 
want him to stay in- 
terested (see VHI's 
The Pick Up Artist for pointers). 


Shoulders 

If your special someone has 
his chest and shoulders pointed 
towards you, it means you are 
the only one in the room they are 
interested in. 


Hips 

If he is paying attention to 
his crotch, either by hanging in 
thumbs in his front pockets or 
scratching, it means he wants you 
to pay attention to his crotch also. 
If his pelvis area is merely fac- 
ing you, especially if his legs are 
spread apart, it means he wants 
you. 


Toes 

Toes together signals self-con- 
sciousness. You have the upper 
hand here. You can encourage to 
your heart’s content, or you can 
walk away and never look back. 


So the next time you're in PJ's 
or at the Den, pay attention not 
just to what he or she is saying, 
but also to what he or she is do- 
ing. And maybe don’t look for the 
next love of your life at PJ’s or the 
Den. 





Feeling unusually sad? Chances are, you might have SAD 


hh ... Leaves are 

turning golden- 

red and brown, 

the wind is brisk 

and chilly, the 
sun comes out later and it’s al- 
ready sunset when I head to the 
library. My breath puffs out in lit- 
tle clouds, the stars seem brighter 
and everyone is getting their 
yearly flu shot — autumn! 

Weather affects me in a lovely 
way, but not all people are so. 
Seasonal changes in weather can 
have detrimental effects on many 
people both physically and men- 
tally. 

The physical part is obvious 
— it gets colder, you may not 
dress well enough, it rains, you 
get cold more easily, your im- 
mune system is more suscep- 
tible, you get sick. 

But other than being a pain in 
the bum because now you have 
to wear gloves and galoshes and 
get shots, how would weather af- 
fect you mentally? 

Many people suffer from a 
type of depression known as Sea- 
sonal Affective Disorder, or SAD. 
Although the exact numbers are 
unknown, it’s estimated that up 
to six percent of the U.S. popula- 
tion suffers from SAD, and be- 
tween 10 percent and 20 percent 
of people suffer at least mild 
symptoms of SAD. 

SAD is much more common 
in adults than children, and up 
to 70 percent of all cases of SAD 
are in women. SAD is more often 
a winter affliction, when the days 
become shorter and there is less 
available daylight. 

However, some people suffer 
from summer SAD. This is gener- 
ally referred to as Reverse SAD. 

SAD is thought to be related 
to the changes in the body’s ex- 
posure to sunlight, which could 
trigger changes in amounts of 
chemicals in the body. 


Symptoms of winter SAD are 
similar to symptoms of normal 
depression: fatigue, changes in 
mood, sleeping patterns and ap- 
petite, difficulty concentrating 
and weight gain. These symp- 
toms go together: 
Generally people 
with SAD have ex- 
treme fatigue and 
therefore sleep a 
great deal more. 

SAD often affects a person’s 
ability to concentrate and enjoy 
things they normally like to do. 
Weight gain concurs with the 
change in appetite — but unlike 
normal depression, where there 
is acommon loss of appetite and 
weight, SAD may cause cravings 
for starchy, sugary foods and a 
tendency to overeat. 

The exact causes for SAD are 
unknown, but SAD is much more 
common in the arctic regions and ° 
much less common the closer you 
get to the equator. In the United 
States, SAD has a prevalence of 
1.5 percent in Florida and about 
nine percent in the northern 
states. 

This concurrence in SAD prev- 
alence with latitude change start- 
ed the theory that SAD is caused 
by changes in the body's expo- 
sure to sunlight. Studies show 
that when people who get SAD 
travel to areas near the equator 
with longer daylight hours, they 
no longer express their seasonal 
SAD symptoms. 

Changes in daylight hours 
can affect the body’s circadian 
rhythm and may affect the body’s 
amounts of serotonin and mela- 
tonin. 

The circadian rhythm is the 
body's sleeping-waking cycle, 
or the biological clock. It is af- 
fected by light and darkness and 
controls bodily functions such as 
sleeping, waking and tempera- 
ture. 


_isa Ely 
To Health With It 


Disrupting the circadian 
rhythm by changing daylight 
hours can cause disruptions in 
the body’s ability to stay awake 
or regulate its many systems, and 
this can cause depression. 

Particularly, 
daylight affects 
the body’s pro- 
duction of mela- 
tonin, a hormone 
whose main func- 
tion is to induce sleep. Melatonin 
is an important regulator of the 
circadian rhythm. Melatonin is 
produced by the pineal gland 
and is inhibited by light. 

In the evening, when light 
levels decrease, melatonin is 
produced and starts circulating 
through the body. SAD patients 
have consistently higher daytime 
levels of melatonin during win- 
ter, causing fatigue: evidence of 





and a decrease in serotonin, 
causing fatigue, depressed 
mood, hopelessness and anxi- 
ety. 

The most common treatments 
for SAD are antidepressants, 
melatonin supplements, or pre- 
scribed psychiatric medication. 
Another common treatment is 
bright light treatment. The affect- 
ed person sits in front of a special 
lamp designed to provide intense 
illumination. 

Unfortunately, we attend Hop- 
kins. The most common symp- 
toms of SAD — primarily depres- 
sion, hopelessness, fatigue, social 
withdrawal, oversleeping, dif- 
ficulty concentrating, increased 
appetite and weight gain — are 
also symptoms of doing what we 
do: go to Hopkins. 

We study, study, work, study, 
study. We get depressed and 


an off-cycle cir- hopeless __ be- 
cadian rhythm. cause of bad 

Because The most common grades. We 
melatonin —in- pull all-night- 
fluences the pi- Symptoms of SAD... ers. We eat 


tuitary gland, 
which controls 
secretion of thy- 
roid hormones, 
adrenaline and 
cortisol, melato- 
nin disrupts our 
metabolism (causing cravings) 
and our energy (fight-or-flight) 
levels. 

Other research suggests that 
decreased daylight hours may 
cause a drop in the body’s levels 
of serotonin, a neurotransmitter 
that affects mood. At night, the 
pineal gland signals serotonin 
to be converted into melatonin, 
inducing sleep, and during the 
day, the pineal gland turns off 
the call for melatonin produc- 
tion, and higher levels of sero- 
tonin wake us up and energize 
us. Fewer hours of daylight can 
cause an increase in melatonin 


Hopkins. 


are also symptoms 
of what we do: go to 


more. We have 
no social lives. 
We sleep when 
we can, and we, 
are always, al- 
ways tired. No 
big surprise. 
But if these symptoms are 
more than usually pronounced, 
SAD, or normal depression, could 
be the cause. If you notice these 
(extreme) symptoms in yourself 
or a friend, talk to an RA, a par- 
ent, a professor or a friend, or go 
to APTT. The JHU Counseling — 
Center can help as well. All ser- 
vices are confidential and free of 
charge. 
SAD and normal depression 
are serious. If you notice a friend 
with these symptoms, do your 
best to cheer them up, talk to 
them and encourage them to get 
“help. 
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EDITORIALS Levering Lounge 


heplacing the Hut 


The closing of the Hut, Gilman’s beloved reading room, resulted in a 
void on campus. The new Levering Lounge helps to compensate for this 
loss of space. ; 

When plans for Gilman’s closing were announced, we expressed con- 
cern that there would be a lack of suitable study space on ca mpus. Hop- 
kins has responded quickly to this potential conflict by increasing li- 
brary hours as well as remodeling the former Hop Stop, transforming it 
into the Levering Lounge — a brightly lit, pragmatic study space. 

Yet, so far, this space has been dramatically under-utilized, most likely 
due to a lack of adequate advertising. Students have not been sufficiently 
informed about this addition to campus. Instead of burying this in “To- 
day’s Announcements,” the Administration should send a separate an- 
nouncement via e-mail to the student body informing them of the new 
lounge. We are certain that once students are aware that this space exists, 
they will be happy to leave behind the crowded MSE. 

The Levering Lounge will also serve to facilitate student-faculty in- 
teraction as the humanities departments’ relocation to the Dell House 
has made it significantly more difficult for students to meet with their 
professors. The new lounge goes a long way towards addressing this 
problem. 





However, the Lounge’s limited hours will prevent it from being a satis- 
factory replacement for the HUT. As of now the Lounge will remain open 
only during Levering Hall's regular hours (until midnight on weeknights 
and 2 a.m. on weekends). These hours are insufficient. In order for the 
Levering Lounge to fulfill its purpose, the Administration must work 
towards keeping the space open 24/7, just as the HUT was kept open. 

While the Levering Lounge is a generally positive development, the 





space’s displacement of the Hop Stop — a poor but worthy attempt at 
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first, but social life? When we get around to it. 
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The best alternative? 


Alternative medicine, which encompasses traditional or complemen- 
tary therapies such as acupuncture, chiropractic and herbal treatments, 
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African National 
Congress faces 
serlous fracture 


By LELIA CHAISSON 
The African National Congress 
(ANC) has dominated South African 
politics for over a decade, ever since 
Nelson Mandela led the country to 
freedom and the end of apartheid rule. 
Seen as the party of liberation, the ANC 
remains widely popular, receiving sup- 
port from an overwhelming majority of 
South African voters. In recent months, 
however, the ANC has experienced a 
substantial power struggle, transform- 
ing the established political party and 
calling into question the ability of the 
ANC to remain united. é 

Distaste for President Thabo Mbeki, 
Nelson Mandela’s successor, has long 
been brewing among South Africans. 
Though Mbeki led the nation through a 
stretch of economic growth, he has been 
unable to significantly help the multi- 
tude of impoverished citizens. Mbeki 
is also a notorious AIDS dissident, con- 
tinually espousing the notion that HIV 
does not cause AIDS, and questioning 
the safety and efficacy of antiretroviral 
drugs. More recently, his refusal to de- 
nounce the actions of Zimbabwean Pres- 
ident Robert Mugabe has earned Mbeki 
widespread criticism. By all accounts, 
South Africans have good reason to be 
disenchanted with the president. 

In a recent unprecedented move, the 
ANC forced Mbeki to resign the presi- 
dency, effectively relinquishing author- 
ity to rival Jacob Zuma. Though South 
Africa’s executive office could undoubt- 
edly use some fresh blood, the public 
should be wary of this unexpected over- 
throw and the man slated to become the 
next president. An outwardly charming 
and charismatic man, Zuma’s past is far 
from spotless. He has advocated “testing 
virgins,” and in 2005 was accused of rap- 
ing a family friend. Zuma claimed that 
the woman “seduced” him by wearing a 
short skirt and sitting provocatively and 
that his “Zulu culture” compelled him 
to act. Zuma also proclaimed that he re- 


duced his risk of contracting HIV by tak- | 


ing a shower after the incident. 

Though his history is certainly dis- 
turbing, equally troubling is the disre- 
gard for political due process and ap- 
patent vindictiveness behind Mbeki’s 
overthrow. Though. the orchestrators of 
the move cite Mbeki’s dismal approval 
ratings, it is widely speculated that the 
ousting is more likely the result of a per- 
sonal quarrel between the former presi- 
dent and Zuma, who he once worked 
in close collaboration with. Mbeki and 
Zuma’s friendship came to an end in 
2005 when Mbeki fired Zuma from his 
position as deputy after a bribery scan- 
dal. Zuma’s dismissal only served as a 
career-booster, however, as it situated 
him in stark opposition to the increas- 
ingly unpopular Mbeki. 

The ANC now faces serious fracture, 
as many members of the party are voic- 
ing serious objections to the upheaval. 
Indeed, several prominent members 
have gone so far as to resign from the 
ANC, indicating they will form an op- 
position party in the coming months. 

I see two possibilities emerging from 
this situation. In scenario one, the sepa- 
ration of the ANC could open up South 
Africa’s political field, allowing for 
healthy debate among policymakers and 
more advancement than is perhaps pos- 
sible in a single-party nation. However, 
this will only be possible if the political 
dissidents are able to attain significant 
popularity among the general public, 
a task that seems unlikely in a country 
that (understandably) continues to hold 
affection for the party associated with 
emancipation and freedom. 

What seems more likely, in my view, 
is that these political dissidents will lose 
clout and hand even more power to Ja- 
cob Zuma, who, in spite of his history, 
remains enormously popular among 
poor South Africans. The scary thing 
about this situation is that Zuma’s politi- 
cal objectives are murky at best. While he 
has voiced no particularly inflammatory 
political or economic beliefs, this could 
be largely due to the fact that he has 
failed to articulate any of his beliefs at 
all. Much to everyone’s relief, the politi- 
cal upheaval has resulted in the replace- 
ment of Mbeki’s health minister, Manto 

Tshabalala-Msimang, who notoriously 
advocated beetroot, garlic and lemon as 
acure for AIDS. If he follows along these 
lines, perhaps Zuma will be all right. 

One thing is clear: The golden age of 
the ANC has past. While South Africa 
has made great strides since the end of 
apartheid, economic and health con- 
ditions remain dire for an enormous 
part of the population. Let’s hope Jacob 
Zuma proves to be, at the very least, an 
improvement from his predecessor. 
ee 
Lelia Chaisson is a senior public health stud- 
ies major from Baltimore, Md. 


OPINIONS 


By STEVE IANNELLI and 
BRITTANY MATAVA 
etween candy bars, 
tumes and colored 
liquid that tastes like paint 
thinner, America spends an 
estimated $3.5 billion on 
Halloween. The average college stu- 
dent spends almost $50, $10 more than 
the average family. It’s easy for a male 
to get laughs by dressing like the Spar- 
tans from 300, a herd of inebriated cat- 
tle or a group of anatomically correct 
Hopkins cheerleaders. But for females, 
the preparations are much more pric- 
ey and painstaking. So in this time of 
economic crisis, we thought we would 
take it upon ourselves to help you la- 
dies save a little money on the night 
you are most likely to end up under a 
park bench with a half-eaten hotdog 
sticking out of your mouth. 

Most feminine costumes are the 
perfect combination of clothing, acces- 
sories and make-up — just the right 
amount to get every man to pop a tent 
and point it your way. The typical cos- 
tume you find at a Halloween store 
costs about $30. For most of you, $30 
spent on a Tinkerbell costume is not 
enough to open your eyes to the fact 
that the strip of material you purchased 
was actually designed for the pixie her- 
self. You do not fit in it. our roommate 
and boyfriend are lying to you; you 


cos- 
some 


do not look good, you look fat. Leave 


Steve lannelli is a senior mechanical engi- 
neering major from Haddon Heights, N.J. 


Brittany Matava is a senior neuroscience | 


major from Littleton, Colo. 


elebrities have long been a 
part of life. We are fascinated 
by people who are gifted in 
ways that we are not, such 
as beauty, athleticism, cha- 
| risma, artistic ability or simply living 
an interesting life; in other words, they 
keep us entertained. This is not a modern 
phenomenon. In the United States, the 
obsession with celebrities dates back to 
the First Great Awakening, when itiner- 
ant preachers such as George Whitefield 
and Jonathan Edwards traveled the colo- 
nies drawing huge crowds to hear their 
sermons. While these men were religious 
leaders, a significant aspect of their pop- 
ularity was derived from the social as- 
pect of their appeal; that attending their 
speeches was “the thing to do.” 

As technology makes it easier to 
spread news, people are more and more 
able to keep track of the activities of 
celebrities. The emerging technologies 
of the railroad and the telegraph aided 
both the rise and fall of 19th-century 
preacher Henry Ward Beecher (known 
for espousing numerous, liberal posi- 
tions such as ending slavery among oth- 
ers). The charismatic Beecher, attractive 
to the ladies and popular with the gen- 
tlemen, was so popular (for his messages 
and for the social value of having heard 
Beecher speak) that his Brooklyn church 
had to be rebuilt and enlarged in order 
to accommodate the thousands of visi- 
tors who came to hear him. He was also 





Neil Albstein is a junior political science ma- 
jor from New York, N.Y. 


By SAUMYA GURBANI 


s the election is coming 

closer and closer, those of 

us who are still undecided 

voters are looking for some 

final decisive action by 
either of the candidates to persuade us 
to vote for one over the other. Many are 
reeled in by Barack Obama’s charisma 
and plans for change; others are looking 
towards John McCain’s more conserva- 
tive, traditional ways of handling our 
current situation. 

In spite of recent comments that have 
been made about the McCain campaign, 
Istill trust Senator McCain. This is not to 
say that I am trying to persuade you to 





vote for him; after all, both senators have 
their merits and flaws, and one should 


vote based on his own beliefs. Rather, . 


I don’t think that the recent criticisms 
have been a fair and rational assessment 
of his campaign. 

One of the primary concerns of those 
hesitating to vote Republican is the 
portrayal of McCain as being an old, 
crippled, knocking-on-death’s-door can- 
didate. Yes, McCain is old; yes, he has in- 
juries from his days as a POW and from 
his battle against melanoma. But Senator 
McCain is healthy, and was confirmed 
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Angels dont 


your purse alone, open your trashcan, 
and glue some lettuce to your nipples. 
Much cheaper, same effect. If you need 
some help, Google “Lil’ Kim.” 

The second biggest waste of money 
during this holiday is the wonder- 
ful accessories purchased to complete 
the ensemble. If you are a wizard, you 
need a magic wand; a mouse must have 
ears; playboy bunnies are not complete 
without 12-inch stiletto heels and bow 
ties. And do not forget that absurd de- 
vice used to make your eyelashes lon- 
ger than Ron Jeremy’s precious endow- 
ment. No costume would ever: have 
the same effect without glitter and 
rhinestones pasted to every exposed 
inch of your body. Not to mention the 
inordinate amount of make-up chicks 
fire at their faces with a shotgun. The 
powder probably accounts for the mist 
that hangs over the road on Hallow- 
een night. It has nothing to do with 
evil spirits or the cold temperatures, 
just the sad attempt at preemptive beer 
goggles. 

But once you are all dressed up and 
ready to go prance around in your ador- 
able little getups, you still continue to 
spend money. Cab rides downtown 
to the most happenin’ place in Balti- 
more cost about $12 one way. And once 
you're down there, you're not satisfied 
until your BAC reaches at least 0.3. Ten 
drinks and $40 later, you're hitting on 
the barstool and you've completely lost 
sight of Charlie’s other angels and your 
leopard skin purse. But then again, 
who carries an empty wallet anyway? 

Police officers do not carry leather 
whips. Devils do not cover their faces 
in glitter. Cats do not wear g-strings. 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of 
the contributors. They are not neces- 

sarily those of The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter. 





o0 strapless 


Why waste your money on pointless 
accessories when you can spare your 
bank account and go out dressed how 
you are perceived? 

Throwing money away on costumes 
that make Carmen Electra look like 
Mother Theresa is meaningless. Don- 
ning your beer goggles with the pur- 
pose of increasing your social prowess 
is completely unnecessary. Be honest 
with yourself. You are not a witch, 
a hippie or Minnie Mouse. You are a 
slut. And tomorrow is your opportu- 
nity to pretend like you're going to a 
party at the playboy mansion for a 
night — minus the beautiful people, 
expensive drinks and 10-some with 
Hugh Heffner. It’s okay. Halloween is 
the one holiday where it is acceptable 
to stumble down the cobblestone path 


Neil Albstein 


part of what could have been considered 
the first American celebrity sex scandal, 
when he was accused of adultery with 
a friend’s wife. The growing newspaper 
industry kept readers across the nation 
informed of Beecher’s trial, irreparably 
damaging his reputation. Amazingly, 
this man who, in addition to being a sub- 
ject of public fascination, was an essen- 
tial part of the development of American 
society (Abraham Lincoln was a fan, at- 
tending a Beecher service while in New 
York to deliver his famed Cooper Union 
speech) has been almost completely for- 
gotten by modern society. 

Modern American celebrities can 
come from different aspects of society; 
music stars, actors, athletes and the fa- 
mous-for-no-apparent-reason Paris Hil- 
ton all dominate the modern news me- 
dia with their bizarre antics. Doubtless, 
these people will soon be forgotten, suc- 
cumbing to the same fate as Beecher. 

Celebrity watching is one of the most 
popular forms of entertainment. Even at 
an elite university like Hopkins, celebri- 
ties are of common interest. This week 
has seen former basketball star Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar invited to speak at Shriver 
Hall, and the Hopkins Theater is produc- 
ing The Big Knife, a play about fictional 
celebrity actor Charlie Castle, this com- 
ing weekend. 

Is there anything wrong with this? Is 
celebrity watching simply another form 
of entertainment, as harmless as watch- 
ing movies or attending sporting events? 
Maybe. But the upcoming presidential 
election suggests otherwise. Each party 


has built a ticket featuring a veteran 
politician and an inexperienced celeb- 
rity candidate. Democratic presidential 
nominee Barack Obama is the ultimate 
celebrity. He is by far the more attrac- 
tive-looking candidate for the White 
House. He is a charismatic speaker, pre- 
senting the public with easy-to-digest 
slogans they can repeat to their friends. 
True to form, people have embraced this 
new celebrity, turning out in droves to 
hear him speak, in addition to making 
use of the latest generations of technol- 
ogy, television and the Internet, to watch 
him speak from remote locations. 

The Republicans have countered with 
a celebrity candidate of their own, vice- 
presidential nominee and governor of 
Alaska, Sarah Palin. Palin, too, is a char- 
ismatic speaker, and far more attractive 
than Democratic counterpart Joseph 
Biden. She, too, is a talented speaker, 
providing the nation with her own set 
of catch phrases. Like many celebrities, 
she has been lampooned by NBC's Sat- 
urday Night Live, and even appeared on 
the comedy show in person. Each of the 
two has even had the obligatory celebrity 
scandals. 

The political parties have caught on 
to the trend. They understand now that 
simple political experience and savvy 
is not what the American people are 
going to get excited about. Consensus 
says that celebrity candidates Obama 
and Palin will draw record numbers of 
voters to the polls. On the surface, this 
is a wonderful development. In theory, 
everyone should be voting in every elec- 


Media gives unequal perspectives 


to be in “excellent health” by a panel of 
Mayo Clinic doctors earlier this year. 
Despite his seniority in years, he has not 
suffered any heart problems and does 
not have evidence of any compromising 
health problems; contrarily, if you consid- 
er many other politicians, who are work- 
ing under the same stress levels, you will 
find that quite a few have suffered these 
problems. 

On the contrary, Senator McCain’s se- 
niority is an advantage. He had a 22-year, 
highly decorated career as a captain in 
the U.S. Navy, thus being exposed to 
political and international issues from 
a direct, military standpoint. Today, we 
are in a war, whether we like it or not; 
McCain has the experience to help us 
end this war safely and efficiently, and 
clearly Obama does not have nearly the 
same level of experience. Furthermore, 
since 1981, McCain has been a congress- 
man, today considered to be one of the 
best in the Senate. He supports his party, 
but is also willing to cross party lines for 
the betterment of our country. Senator 
Obama does not have this level of expe- 
rience as a politician; can he handle the 
magnitude of stress that comes with a 
long career of politics? 

A key difference between these two 
senators’ political stances, currently, 
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is their views on how best to deal with 
the situation in the Middle East. Many 
Obama supporters will argue that the 
Iraq war was one we should never have 
gotten involved with. I’m sure quite a 
few McCain supporters will agree. But 
regardless of whether we should have 
been in the war or not, the fact is, we are. 
During the first presidential debate this 
September, Senator Obama kept men- 
tioning that he did not support this war 
and that we went into Iraq for the wrong 
reasons; okay, so maybe we shouldn't 
have been there. But we need to look for- 
ward instead of looking back and point- 
ing fingers at the Bush administration. 
McCain has the military experience to 
know the realities of how best to deal 
_with a war; he supported the 2007 Surge, 
which has been successful in countering 
the terrorist forces and stabilizing the 
new Iraqi government. If we just take a 
180 degree turn and leave the war too 
soon, there is a chance that the infant lo- 
cal government will once again fall into 
the hands of terrorism, and our efforts 
there would have been in vain. 

Many undecided voters were swayed 
away from McCain after his pick of Gov- 
ernor Sarah Palin to be his running mate. 
The most vocal critics — including many 
liberal media — see the Alaskan governor 
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with nothing but fishing wire covering 
your parts. 


But there is a much cheaper way to 


go about the business. Every woman 
owns a bra and a thong. Every woman 
owns three-inch heels. Every woman 
owns lipstick. Done. Go out and stand 
on the corner of 29th and St. Paul. 
Someone will pick you up, and if you 


are generous enough, they'll drop 
you off at Fell’s Point free of monetary 
charge. With that kind of attitude, you 
can probably score a few free drinks 
and even a ride. Home, that is. 

And the best part? You'll have the 
same amount of fun, convey the same 
image and feel just as satisfied in the 
morning as you would have had you 
thrown your money away on costumes 
and cheap vodka. 





Celebrity over character in the election 


tion. However, many will be voting for 

the wrong reasons; voting for their fa- 

vorite celebrity, not the best candidate. 

Because of their political inexperience, 

we know relatively little about Obama 
and Palin's policy views (arguably, we 
know too much about Palin’s family life, 
and Obama’s background is too compli- 
cated for the average person to figure 
out, though we probably have access to 
enough information to try). Obama’s for- 
eign policy? All we know is that he has 
voted twice against the majority on the 
Iraq war — once he was likely correct, 
the other he was likely incorrect (does 
that mean he’s an ideologue? A counter- 
majoritarian? Simply against fighting? 
Hardly an informative record). Palin’s 
foreign policy? She can see Russia from 
her backyard (I’m not really sure what 
that means, but she said it). Might this 
be part of their appeal to the parties; 
that they can be supported for their at- 
tractiveness without the baggage of un- 
popular histories? 

As we know from the story of H.W. 
Beecher, no matter how influential celeb- 
rities are in their own time, they are usu- 
ally quickly forgotten. This is because 
our interest in them is usually shallow, 
appreciating their looks and skills, not 
the substance of their character. How- 
ever, ideally, we should be electing the 
candidate with the best character, not 
the one that looks and sounds best. For 
this reason, regardless of the outcome, 
the 2008 presidential election should 
be viewed as blow to the credibility of 
American democracy. 





as inexperienced, unprepared and incapa- 
ble of serving as the second-in-command. 
The same argument is being thrown at 
Senator Obama for his youth, yet Demo- 
crats are willing to overlook that for their 
own candidate. Governor Palin provides 
the perfect complement to McCain’s 
campaign: youth vs. experience, an ev- 
eryday woman vs. a long-time politically 
enclosed senator. Governor Palin, in just 
her two years as the leader of Alaska, has 
catalyzed the passing of landmark laws 
regarding energy, the environment and 
budget control. Her experience in those 
areas adds holistic strength to the McCain 
administration; and where Governor 
Palin may have a lack of expertise, such 
as in foreign policy, Senator McCain has 
considerable experience and strength. 
Whether you believe Senator Obama’s 
or Senator McCain’s message for the next 
four years is better, that is a personal deci- 
sion you must make. But the liberal jugger- 
naut of the media has consistently attacked 
the McCain candidacy. If an undecided 
college student wishes to make the choice 
to vote, he should be given equal perspec- 
tives on both candidates. So make your 
choice, and vote next week. 





Saumya Gurbani is a freshman chemical en- 
gineering major from Baroda, India. 
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Mac Schwerin and Rich Zheng performed on Saturday. 


Throat culture: 
24-hour show 
pleases with 
lesbian humor 


By NEIL MANIMALA 
Staff Writer 


Campus sketch comedy team Throat Cul- 
ture delivered a solid show this weekend that, 


(eye) Ca r ; in the expected Throat Culture style, some- 
8) eS times bordered on the ridiculous. 


The group’s show was particularly impres- 


R ; a! sive considering that it was entirely put to- 
7 fe | feltilerce CC] Seay ia gether in the 24 hours preceding the perfor- 

P mance. The 24-hour format was a bona fide 
showcase of the writing and acting talent of 
the theater group. 

It entailed Throat Culture writers meet- 
ing on Friday evening at 10 p.m. to create 10 
scripts based on ideas contributed by students 
on Facebook: Actors then had until Saturday 
at 8 p.m. to learn their parts — but at times 
they were forced to resort to improvisational 
acting. 

The danger of letting the play’s script de- 
pend on the whims of Facebook frequenters 
was very clear in this show. Out of about 40 
suggestions posted on the Throat Culture 
Facebook wall, almost half dealt with lesbians 
and sexual perversions. In turn, most of the 
plays had lesbians and crazy sexual material. 

The first sketch, “Bath and Body Works,” 
was based on ideas offered by senior Ryan 
Bloom. It established Bath and Body Works as 
a “safe haven for lesbians” where two lesbians 
proceed to sniff perfume and rub lotions all 
over themselves. 

CONTINUED ON Pace B4 
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American Visionary Art Museum 
Take a tour fromA to Z 
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SCIENCE 


+ Forget folding your 
underwear; information 
on the folding of the 
class beta-barrel proteins 
has not previously been 
described — until now, 
Bé. 


Sports 

* Men’s Water Polo 
finished the season 
strong as the Division-lll 
Eastern champs, B12. 
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Historically, it was be- 


Haunted happenings all over Baltimore 


| 

lieved that the boundary 
_ between the living and dead 
| dissolved on Halloween, and 
| the dead became danger- 
| ous. The night represented 
| @ provocation of spirits, a 
prodding into the essence of 
mayhem and mystery. 

Now, in this age of in- 
stant gratification and far 
too many deadlines, Oct. 31 
just happens to be another 
reason to celebrate. And boy, 
| does Baltimore know how to 
| celebrate. From Fells Point to 
| Inner Harbor, midnight rev- 
| elers clad (or scantily clad) 
| in assorted Halloween attire 
are sure to emerge. 

But what about the thrill- 
ing, intoxicating fervor of 
Halloween frights that ac- 
| company venturing into the 
| unknown and testing out 

the transient boundary be- 

tween the living and dead? 

This year, in a throwback to 

traditional All Hallows Eve, 

don’t just party at the same 
old bar. Travel into the tell- 
| tale heart of the spooky sites 
of Baltimore. 

One of the most notewor- 
thy of these sites is Edgar 
Allan Poe’s grave. On Oct. 





3, 1849, Poe was found on the 


Streets of Baltimore, incoher- ». 


ent and on the brink of death. 
He never explained how he | 


came to be in his dire condi- 


tion and, oddly, was wearing 
clothes that were not his own. 
This Halloween, from 6 p.m. to 
9 p.m., gather for an evening 
of readings, complete with 
tours of the catacombs under 
the Westminster church. Both | 
Poe's house and cemetery 
are located in western down- 
town Baltimore. Admission 
is $5 and no reservations are 
needed. 

Another chilling location, 
Fort McHenry, is located on 


2400 E. Fort Ave. The land- Som 


mark represents a battle in the 

War of 1812 which was a turning 
point in America’s history. The 
historical glory of the battle still 
remains in the walls, along with 
other intangible remnants. If 
you trek deep into the dungeons 
where people were detained in 
suffocating, filthy cells, you might 
be able to hear the reported foot- 
steps, prayers, cries and opening 
and closing of windows. Call (410) 
962-4290 or visit http:/fwww.nps. 
govlfome/planyourvisit/index.htm 
for more information. Admission 


is $7 and the fort is open from 8 





Local events 
Thursday, Oct. 30 


5 p.m. Crabby Thursdays 

Every Thursday Little Havana Re- 
stuarante y Cantina is dishing up 
half-priced crabcakes, crab quesa- 
dillas and crab dip. El restuarante 
is located on 1325A Key Highway. 
It’s Maryland, folks! Enjoy the 
crab. Visit http://www.littlehavanas. 
com/ for more information. 


8 p.m. Mischief Night _ 
Looking for a_ pre-Halloween 
party? Look no further. Mad Riv- 
er Bar & Grille invites you down 
to Federal Hill on 1110 S. Charles 
St. to enjoy $10 all-you-can-drink 
domestic drafts and rail drinks, 
plus all the mischief you can han- 
dle in one night. Visit http://www. 
madriverbaltimore.com/ for more 
information. 


Friday, Oct. 31 


4 p.m. Halloween in Fells Point 

Halloween at Fells Point is an 
event of the season that cannot be 
matched. With stiff competition 
for the most creative costume and 
monsters running rampant, the 
night is always exciting. Activities 
include costume contests (with 
cash prizes), bobbing for apples, 
haunted pirate story telling, mu- 
sic and dancing and a vast array 
of booze. Visit http://www.fell- 
spointdevelopment.com/halloween. 
html for more information. 


7:30 Coldplay 

This London-based pop quartet 
tours the nation in support of their 
album Viva La Vida. A trip down 
to D.C’s Verizon Center, located 
on 601 F St. N.W., is a worthwhile 
visit for an amazing show. Tickets 
range from $50 to $70. Visit http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com/ for more in- 
formation. 


8 p.m Bruisers Ball Halloween 
Bash 

Ottobar and the Charm City 
Roller Girls are hosting a slew 
of performances just for Hallow- 
een. The bands include Junkrod 
Joe and the Cadillac Hearse and 
The Miss Fits (an all-girl Misfits 
cover band). There will also be a 
costume contest and tricks and 
treats. Ottobar is located on 2549 
N. Howard St. and tickets cost 
$10. Visit http://www.theottobar. 
com/index.cfm?action=events for 
more information. 


8 p.m. Creepy Crawl 

The biggest Halloween bar crawl 
in Baltimore is taking place at 
Power Plant Live! in downtown 
34 Market Place. This event in- 
cludes a costume contest with 
more than $4,000 in prizes. Mill- 
er Lite is on special at all of the 
bars, and there’ll be a DJ on the 
plaza stage, which will be tented 
and heated. Admission is free. 


Visit — http://www.powerplantlive. 
com/ for more information. 
9 p.m. Step Right Up 


At this midway-themed Hallow- 
een party, you'll have to step up 





a.m. to 5 p.m. 

And of course, what would 
Halloween be without a ceme- 
tery? The Green Mount Cemetery, 
noted for its morose and eerily 
lifelike statues, holds a wealth of 
information about the old graves. 
Significant figures like Allen Dull- 
es, former head of the CIA, and 
John Wilkes Booth rest in the cem- 
etery. Like most of Baltimore’s his- 
torical sites, the cemetery has its 
share of strange phenomena. As 
you wander through the graves, 
you can see faceless stone angels 





to the carnival games to earn free 
drinks. Admission is free. The Mex 
is hosting the party on 26 Market 
Place. Visit http://www.mexbalti- 
more.com/ for more information. 


9 p.m. Heaven and Hell Hallow- 
een 

Howl at the Moon Baltimore, 
located at 22 Market Place, of- 
fers costume contests themed 
Heaven and Hell at 9 p.m. and 
midnight with more than $2,500 
in cash and prizes. There are also 
$17 jack-o-lantern buckets and 
$6 scary berry martinis, among 
other specials. Admission is free. 
Visit — http://wwww.howlatthemoon. 
com/baltimore_tonight.html for 
more information. 


10 p.m. Boo Bash 2008 

Ra, an Asian sushi restaurant 
and full bar, offers Halloween- 
themed food and drink specials 
with a live DJ. Costume contests 
are held for the scariest, most 
original and most “What the hell 
were you thinking?” contest. Ra 
is located on 1390 Lancaster St. 
Visit http://www.rasushi.com/ for 
more information. 


Saturday, Nov. | 


3 p.m. Free Concert Series at 
Station North 

The Station North Arts and En- 
tertainment District on Charles 
Street and North Avenue invites 
you to spend an afternoon brows- 
ing the neighborhood's flea mar- 
ket and listen to some jams. Mu- 
sic ranges anywhere from jazz or 


Exposure 
By Britni Crocker 











COURTESY OF FLICKR.COM. | 


of the statues and tombstones in Green Mount Cemetery date as far back as 1854. | 


and gothic statues reclining on 
tomb stones. Maybe, if you're re- 
ally lucky, you will stumble across 
good old Johns Hopkins, wheth- 
er it be his grave or the specter 
himself. The cemetery office and 
ground are open Monday through 
Friday from 8 a.m. until 4 p.m. 
Take advantage of the rich and 
haunting history of Baltimore 
this Halloween and do some ex- 
ploring. You never know what 
otherworldly spirits you will en- 
counter. | 
— Rachael Tillman 


acoustic to rock and the blues. 
Visit http://www.stationnorth.org/ 
for more information. 


7 p.m. Matisyahu 

Rams Head Live! located on 20 
Market Place is hosting Mati- 
syahu, an emcee who brings a 
unique style to the music indus- 
try. Mix spiritual lyrics, elements 
of hip-hop and reggae plus beat- 
boxing and Mazel tov: You have 
Matisyahu. Tickets are $25 in ad- 
vance and $27.50 on the day of the 
show. The Flobots open the show. 
Visit http://www.ramsheadlive.com/ 
for more information. 


8:30 p.m. MURS 
The Rock and Roll Hotel on 1353 
HSt. N.E. in Washington D.C. fea- 
tures little-known rapper, MURS, 
who is about to go mainstream. 
Critics and fans alike agree that 
his latest album, MURS For Presi- 
dent, will be the next biggest hit. 
Admission is $14. Visit http:// 
www.rockandrollhoteldc.com/portal/ 
for more information. 


9 p.m. All Sinners Night 

So you think Halloween is over? 
Not quite. This post-Halloween 
party combines cabaret, rock, 
vaudeville and burlesque themes 
all in one place. The Ottobar, lo- 
cated on 2549 N. Howard St, is 
pulling off this extravaganza, com- 
plete with performances by Gun- 
wife Gone, Corn Mo and the .357 
lover Paco Fish and Strange Powers 
Variety show. A good versus evil 
costume show will be held at mid- 
night. Admission is $9 including 


Happy 


Go Lucky 


Opening at the Charles Theatre 
Saturday, Nov. | 
LM or http://www.thecharles.com for showtimes 


(410) 727-Fl 


“si 


COURTESY OF MOVIEPOSTERDB.COM 
In this new comedy, Poppy, a young school teacher, finds her opti- 
mism and view of the world challenged when her bike gets stolen, 
her bitter sister becomes pregnant and her job falls into jeapordy. 





contest entry. Visit http://www.theot- 
tobar.com for more information. 


Sunday, Nov. 2 


4:30 p.m. Guarneri String Quar- 
tet — Shriver Hall Concert Se- 
ries 

After 45 years of making music 
together, the renowned Guarneri 
String Quartet will retire in 2009. 
Hailed by the New York Times as 
“among the most revered and 
enduring ensemble of its kind in 
the world.” Don’t miss this last 
opportunity to hear one of the 
truly great quartets of our time. 
General admission is $33 and $17 
for students. 


9: 45 p.m. Cinema Sundays 

The Charles Theatre, on 1711 N. 
Charles St. will feature a film 
series and will be serving ba- 
gels, coffee and lively discussion. 
Tickets cost $15. Visit http://www. 
cinemasundays.com/ for more in- 
formation. 


Monday, Nov. 3 


6 p.m. Bar Specials 

Thanks to the restaurant of Birch- 
es in Canton, you can now sample 
of a variety of bar specials. The 
restaurant offers $1 mini burgers, 
$1.50 Miller Lites, $1 s’mores and 
so much more. Birches is located 
on 641 S. Montford Ave. Visit 
http://www.birchesrestaurant.com| 
for more information. 


10 a.m. Art of the Ancient Amer- 
icas 

The Walters Art Museum in 
Mount Vernon features their 
a 10-year loan to the museum 
which includes works from an- 
cient American cultures, includ- 
ing Olmec, Teotihuacan, Maya, 
Aztec and Inca. Admission is 
free. The museum is located on 
600 N. Charles St. Visit http:// 
www.thewalters.org/default.aspx 
for more information. 


Tuesday, Nov. 4 


8 p.m. Election Night Dance 
Party 

Ottobar, located on 2549 N, 
Howard St, is redefining the 
term “political party.” Enjoy DJs, 
drink specials and CNN on the 
big screen as we wait to see who 
will lead the country. Admission 
is $3. Visit http://theottobar.com| for 
more information. 


Campus events 
Thursday, Oct. 30 


12:10 p.m. Acing the Interview 

This 55-minute lecture imparts 
techniques to successfully not 
only complete an interview, 
but ace it. The lecture is held in 
the Bloomberg School of Public 


Health in room W2033. Contact 
Paul Hutchinson at phutchin@jh- 
sph.edu for more information. 


7:30 p.m. Milton S. Eisenhower 
Symposium Presents Valerie 
Plame Wilson 

The speech is held in Shriver Hall 
and will be featuring former CIA 
Operations Officer Valerie Plame 
Wilson. Admission is free. 


8:30 a.m. HSPH United Way 
Thursday 

Jay’s is sponsoring a free break- 
fast for anyone who completes 
the United Way form. Stop by 
the United Way table at the 
Monument Street entrance of the 
Wolfe Street building to pick up 
a ticket. Donors will also be in- 
cluded in a drawing for a $200 
gift certificate to the Apple Store. 
The event will be held at Bloom- 
berg School of Public Health on 
the first floor courtyard. Contact 
Corinna Howes at howes@jhsph. 
edu for more information. 


Friday, Oct. 31 


4 p.m. Student Arts Concert 

Student Arts presents a family 
weekend concert featuring dance, 
a cappella and other performanc- 
es. Admission is free. The event 
will be held at Shriver Hall. Con- 
tact Jason Heiserman at ebeatty@ 
jhu.edu for more information. 


8 p.m. Arcadia 

The Barnstormers presents Arca- 
dia by Tom Stoppard, an intellec- 
tual farce about modern academ- 
ics trying to solve a 200-year-old 
mystery about the poet Lord By- 
ron. The show takes place in the 
Mattin Center in the Swirnow 
Theatre and admission is $10 for 
general admission and $5 for stu- 
dents. The play will also be shown 
on Nov. 1 and 2. E-mail JHUT@ 
jhu.edu for more information. 


8 p.m. “The Big Knife” 

Johns Hopkins University The- 
atre presents The Big Knife, a play 
with sizzling dialogue that in- 
vestigates the inner scene of Hol- 
lywood. The play will be shown 
in the Merrick Barn. General 
admission is $15, and student ad- 
mission is $5. The play will also 
be performed on Saturday at 8 
p-m. and on Sunday at 2 p.m. Vis- 
it http://www.jhu.edu/theatre-arts/ 
for more information. 


: p.m. Peabody Concert Orches- 
ta 

Hajime Teri Mural is the director 
of this event leading pieces like 
“Night on Bald Mountain” and 
a suite from “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Featured vocalists include Kevin 
Wetzel and Sylvia L. Green. The 
concert is held in the Friedberg 
Concert Hall. Admission is $15 for 
adults and $5 for students with 
ID. Visit http://kuww.peabody,jhu. 
_edu/ for more information. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


JIUT's newest, The big Knife, makes the cut Buttered Niblets bring 
| 7 3 new talent to showcase 


By JOHN KERNAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 
There is something about 
the Johns Hopkins Univ ersity 
Theatre that separates it from 
other theater groups on campus. 
Maybe it’s the fact that you actu- 
ally have to buy a ticket — never 
mind that you give it up one step 
later. May be it’s the authentic 
feel of the folding seats and the 
nicely done sets that result from 
having a bona fide budget. Or 
perhaps it’s because every third 
person you encounter seems to 
share the name Astin. 

Whatever the reason, JHUT’s 
performances are with few ex- 
ceptions some of the b 
on campus. 





best offered 
This fall’s The Big 
Knife is no exception. While not 
perfect, the play is compelling, 
witty and emotionally involvi ing. 

Senior Kyle Dugan plays Char- 
lie Castle, a very successful actor 
in the midst of a contract negotia- 
tion in the late 1940s. His entou- 
rage includes the maid Rousselle 
(sophomore Kelly McNamara), 
codeine-popping wife Marion 
(senior Christen Cromwell) and 
PR agent Buddy Bliss (sophomore 
Mike Alfieri). 

The action takes place in Cas- 
tle’s “playroom,” and kudos must 
be given to the set designers for 
an impressively realistic set with 
all the accoutrements of an actual 
living room. 

A brief word about the cos- 
tuming. While a few pieces 
were excellent, fitting for the 
actor and the character (as will 
be discussed later), it was disap- 
pointing to see a few inconsis- 
tencies. In the first scene, Castle 
wears pants that bunch around 
the ankles — an inch or two 
too long. An image-conscious, 
millionaire movie star would 
almost certainly have all his 
clothes custom-tailored. While 
we do not expect custom tailor- 
ing from JHUT, a hem job would 


wi 
iy 
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have helped. 

When the play opens, Castle 
and his agent Buddy are arguing 
over his public image. News- 
paper columnist Patty Benedict 
(sophomore Katie Barros) ar- 
rives, and the half-drunk Cas- 
tle is a little too loose with his 
tongue. 

Alfieri does an_ excellent 
job playing the hero-worship- 
ping PR guy, fully aware of his 
client’s shortcomings but obvi- 
ously intimidated by his status. 
Juxtaposed excellently is Barros’s 
character, the columnist, who 
is overbearing in her attempts 
to dig up a story about Castle. 
Caught in the middle is Castle, 
who sets the other two against 
each other nicely. 

The play’s dialogue is full 
of wit, quips and complicated 
turns of phrase that sound 
somewhat unnatural to the 21st- 
century audience. At first it 
seems like the actors were hav- 


AVAM’s new exhibil realfirms 
its place as B’moress finest 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
Staff Writer 


There are few places where art 
lovers and burgeoning scientists 
can find common ground, but 
The Marriage of Art, Science and 
Philosophy, the American Vision- 
ary Art Museum’ latest exhibit, 
provides a Mecca-like outlet for 
both. 

The exhibit, which opened on 
Oct. 3 and plans to stay at AVAM 
until next September, features 
works by 50 artists who fused 
passionate imagination with 
stalwart mathematic, philosophi- 
cal and scientific properties like 
string theory and fractal geom- 
etry. In a world in which the con- 
cepts of “arts” and “sciences” are 
forced to remain separate enti- 
ties entirely, AVAM’s exhibit has 
managed to offer a sense of unity 
and fluidity that will hopefully 
appeal to those studying both 
sides of the spectrum. 

The Marriage of Art, Science and 
Philosophy begins with a miniature 
tour through the history of science 
and invention, featuring portraits 
and brief biographies of famous 
scientists like Albert Einstein and 


Nikolai Tesla. Many of the great 
thinkers who are celebrated by 
the exhibit tinkered with concepts 


beyond the scope of characteristic | 


scientific and mathematic philoso- 


phy; this is a starting testament to | 


the actual works in the exhibit, all 
of which delve into the unusual 
and unthinkable depths that are 
created when the twisted world of 
postmodern art collides with com- 
plex sciences. 

The exhibit’s most telling 
piece of artwork, “Cram Guy,” 
was sculpted by former National 
Institutes of Health biomedical 
engineer Dr. Seth Goldberg and 
consists of a stuffed mannequin 
sitting at a desk attempting to si- 
multaneously study for exams in 
physics, philosophy and history. 

French philosopher and math- 
ematician René Descartes’s fa- 
mous “I think, therefore I am.” 
phrase is scribbled above a com- 
plex calculus equation on a white- 
board in front of the mechanized 
mannequin’s absent face, an ideal 
homage to the blend of art and 
science boasted by the exhibit. 
Adam Smith’s The Wealth of the 
Nations lies next to a half-empty 

CONTINUED ON Pace B4 





COURTESY OF AMERICAN VISIONARY ART MUSEUM 
Steven Pratt’s “Painted Live Ant Colony" was featued at AVAM’s new exhibition. 





ing some trouble bringing the 
outdated language to life, but 
eventually, with the addition 
of more of the talented cast, the 
company was able to smooth 
out the dialogue. 

As negotiations continue, 
we meet more of the brokers of 
Castle’s deal. Marcus Hoff and 
Smiley Coy, played by sopho- 
more Harry Laverty and junior 
Gerrad Taylor, respectively, 
bust into the scene as studio 
reps. Laverty’s portrayal of the 
egomaniacal, smarmy Hoff is 
perfect, the insincerity dripping 
off his every move. Coy seems 
little more than a bit part at first 
— a lackey of Hoff — but we 
soon learn of his true sinister 
nature as a ruthless business- 
man who will do whatever it 
takes. Taylor’s performance is 
surprising in its accuracy — he 
wears a tuxedo like Coy would 
—- not just to look good, but 
also to present a ne >cessary im- 
age for his business. Every bit of 
Coy’s life seems to be a product 
of some cold calculation — and 
Taylor captured that exactly. 

The play culminates in a trag- 


ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Charlie Castle (Senior Kyle Dugan) is thoroughly smarmed by studio agent Marcus Hoff (sophom« 


ore Harry Laverty) in /he Big Knife. 


edy as bloody as any. It is dur- 
ing the final scenes when the 
depth of Cromwell's character, 
Mrs. Castle , comes through. The 
couple battles on many fronts, 
and the two actors finally get 
a chance to prove their mettle, | 
which they do. Cromwell in par- 
ticular was able to convey the 
roller-coaster of emotions of the 
troubled wife. 

Dugan, on stage nearly the 
entire play, pulls the show along 
through the end. Although we 


might not have liked to see him | 


in translucent white ‘40s-style 
tennis shorts, Dugan did an ad- | 
mirable job in the leading role. 
Castle is a playboy who loves 
his wife, a success-driven man 





who wants just to be left alone. | 
He is pressured by his friends, | 
makes bad decisions and strug- 
gles to take them back. By the 
end, thanks to Dugan, we know 
him. 

The Big Knife takes a few un- 
expected turns and ended up 
being even better than expected. 
Not a flawless production, but 
certainly worth the trip. We ex- 
pect nothing less from JHUT. 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 
Staff Writer 


Last Friday night, the Buttered 
Niblets put on a “Whose Line is it 
Anyway” for Hopkins students 
lhe Buttered Niblets are the best 
improvisational comedy group 
[hey are 
accepted as “the best” 
even though they are the only 
improvisational comedy group 
they are hilarious 
The Buttered Nib- 
lets would undoubtedly win in 


on campus. widely 


because 


on campus, 
nonetheless. 


a show-down if another impro- 
visational comedy group were to 
appear. 

Everyone seemed to agree that 
the show was well worth the $1 
donation since the theater was 
packed. The improvisational 


comedy sketches were punctu- 
ated with their new 
journeys to overcome their fears 


members’ 





ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
| Oleg Shik, Jeremy Bremer, and Kempton Baldrige star in the Niblets most recent show. 


because, according to junior Eric 
Levitz, “In order to be a Buttered 
Niblet, you can’t be afraid of any- 
thing.” 

The veteran Niblets per- 
formed six improvisational 
comedy sketches. At the sug- 
gestion of an audience mem- 
ber, the first game took place 
in a hostel. The Niblets then 
changed the genre of the scene 
based on other audience sug- 
gestions drawn from a hat. 
Awkwardly but effectively, 
they acted in porno, a children’s 
television show, an apocalyptic 
thriller and more. After, they 
moved on to “World Champi- 
onships,” a game in which the 
Niblets portrayed the cham- 
pionships of an absurd sport 
suggested by audience mem- 
bers manure shoveling. 
Sophomore Remy Patrizio and 
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Hopkins Symphony Orchestra romances enraptured audience 


By JON TORRES 
Staff Writer 


Jed Gaylin and the Hopkins 
Symphony Orchestra dazzled 
the audience in Shriver with two 
energetic yet vastly different 
pieces. 

The Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted and directed 
by Jed Gaylin, performed two 
different shows for the price of 
one this past Saturday night in 
Shriver Hall. The first piece, 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 
4, featured Rachel Franklin as 
the guest pianist. Gaylin and 
Franklin returned to familiar 
territory, as both attended the 
Peabody Conservatory to earn 
their doctorates in musical art. 
The second part of the concert 
featured a performance of Hec- 
tor Berlioz’s radical departure 
from the period, Symphonie fan- 
tastique. 

Beethoven's Piano Concerto 
No. 4 began the evening with 
Dr. Franklin at center stage. This 
endearingly quiet piece featured 
a revolutionary composition, 
especially the opening which 
defied the established protocol 
of the time. After it was writ- 
ten, the work was subsequently 
shelved for nearly 30 years after 
Beethoven premiered it him- 
self. The concerto engrosses the 
mind with subtle yet substan- 
tial arrangements. Dr. Franklin 
introduced the essence of the 
piece simply and elegantly. She 


absorbed herself in the perfor- - 


mance, her motions providing 
insight into the theme of the 
music. A particularly memora- 
ble moment was Dr. Franklin’s 
invigorating solo that ended the 
first movement. Her soft, gentle 
sweeps carried the mind away 
to the grand concert halls of 
yore in Paris and Vienna. 

The orchestra provided a very 
fluid and skilled accompaniment 
for Dr. Franklin. Dr. Gaylin’s con- 
ducting enhanced the piece with 
beautiful execution. His expertise 
and experience shone through in 
his control of the orchestra's dy- 
namics. The orchestra was accu- 


rate, responsive, and performed 
well despite the seemingly 
cramped conditions on stage. 
The stage appeared barely able to 
contain the members, and the ad- 
dition of musicians for the second 
piece further cluttered the stage. 
There were other minor nuances 
about the setting, a portion of a 
projection screen jutted obtru- 
sively out above stage and a stack 
of classroom seats were visible in 
the back corner. However, these 
minor nuances did little more 
than avert the eyes during inter- 
mission. The acoustics of the hall 
provided a nurturing environ- 
ment for the performance. There 
was an even balance in sound 
and the instruments in the rear 
of the stage could be heard well. 
The impression left by the con- 
certo serves as a reminder as to 
why this piece survives through 
the centuries. 


ANNE 


HATHAWAY . DeWITT 


ROSEMARIE BILL 


Dr. Franklin received hearty 
applause and a bouquet from 
the audience, though not the full 
standing ovation she earned. The 
audience in attendance filled 
about one-third of Shriver au- 
ditorium, a rather low turn-out 
for the caliber of musicianship 
displayed. The majority of the 
audience was non-students, in- 
stead consisting of parents and 
aficionados (orchestra members 
are students and faculty). This is 
an expected, albeit unfortunate, 
result for a concert on Saturday 
night at 8 p.m. considering ad- 
mission is free for Hopkins stu- 
dents. After a brief intermission 
and reorganization of the stage, 
the orchestra took their seats 
once more, and Dr. Gaylin ad- 
dressed the audience. 

Symphonie fantastique was 
universes apart from the con- 
certo, despite being written only 


a 
IRWIN ADEBIMPE ZICKEL 


22 years after the Beethoven, ac- 
cording to Dr. Gaylin. The piece 
depicts the story of a young 
artist’s obsession over a woman. 
When the artist realizes his love 
is unrequited, he attempts to 
overdose on opium but instead 
suffers through a nasty bout of 
dreams with hellish overtones. 
Berlioz demanded that a literary 
program be distributed to the 
audience for this performance in 
order to follow along the theme 
of each movement, which Dr. 
Gaylin briefly summarized for 
the audience. 

This symphony featured vari- 
ous contrasting themes, each 
exemplified by a particular in- 
strument. The bass undertone 
throughout the first move- 
ment inspired the anxious, gut- 
wrenching feeling felt by the art- 
ist. The cellists stood out in the 
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‘RACHEL GETTING MARRIED’ 
HOLDS YOU SPELLBOUND!” 


-Peter Travers, ROLLING STONE 


LOVE THIS MOVIE.” 


-Ty Burr, BOSTON GLOBE : 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 
Meanwhile, three men burst onto 
the scene in a hysterical search 
for sexual gratification with their 
makeshift Gaydar — a bulb plus 
cellphone — beeping along in 
their hunt for lesbian sex. When 
they fail to find the lesbians in 
Bath and Body Works, they move 
on to Victoria’s Secret. The play 
seemed too short and the script 
seemed slightly dull, but the act- 
ing was redeeming for the sketch. 

The show quickly shifted to the 
best sketch of the night, “Gregory 
K. Featherington Gives Advice in 
the Least Helpful Way Possible.” 
[he title says it all about the pomp- 
tea-sipping 
eponymous fellow who sits in his 
chair with a dainty British accent 
and comments on the various situ- 
ations that are presented to him on 
the other side of stage. 

The quirky mannerisms and 
elegant smartassery of Gregory 
K. Featherington II (junior David 
Santare) provided the majority of 
the laughs for this part of this 
show. The quality was consistent 
and not “strictly in passing.” 


OuS, lee-crossing 
o o 


As he inspects three engineers 
planning a bridge, he offers use- 
less advice like, “If you want to 
draw a straight line, you might be 
inclined to use a ruler.” He chuck- 
les suggestions to doctors in an 
operating room as if they would 
forget to check for leaving medi- 
cal instruments in the body of an 
open patient. And then, as he tells 
three people trying to come up 
with sketch ideas that their come- 








BRITNI CROCKER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


dy should be funny, they conclude 
that he is “a douche” and proceed 
to murder him witha heart-shaped 
pillow as the Requiem for a Dream 
theme plays in the background. 
Senior Rajiv Mallipudi sug- 
gested the third skit, which had 
no clear title and descended once 
more into lesbian-related script- 
writing tomfoolery. The plot re- 
volves around a woman going to 
a testing room to take the LSAT: 
a love-stricken man follows her, 
though, and decides to take the 
LSAT just to spend time in the 
same room with her. The man 
proceeds in a drawn-out, some- 
what boring discussion about the 
American Pie series as he estab- 
lishes himself as a pitiable loser. 
He seems as horrified as the au- 
dience when it is revealed that the 
LSAT has nothing to do with law 
school but every thing to do with 
lesbian sex. The proctor comes into 
the room and hands the women 
whipped cream cans as they pro- 
ceed to apply the gooey concoc- 
tion all over their bodies and lick 
it off each other. In this respect, the 
show became rather exciting. 
“Bagel Face” was perhaps the 
most absurd of all the skits. Sug- 
gested by Bloom, it began with 
a woman with a bagel for a face 
who is arguably a lesbian. After 
the woman lies to her boyfriend 
that she was “bitten by a radioac- 
tive bagel,” she reveals the truth 
that she mistook glue for frost- 
ing and bagel for doughnut. Any 
search for a deeper meaning in 
this play is futile because it was 
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Sophomore Mac Schwerin plays a producer agonizing over his wife's depression. 
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Snow Patrol 


ALBUM 


A Hundred 
Million Suns 


LABEL 


Geffen . 


RELEASED 
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Snow Patrol has an unusu- 
al fetish, and it’s astronomy. 
In previous albums, phrases 
that referenced 
“Saturn’s rings,” 
would sneak 
themselves into 
the lyrics. How- 
ever, Snow Pa- 
trol’s fifth album 
is a big bang 
explosion of lan- 
guage littered 
with astronomi- 
cal metaphors. 
and similes. A 
Hundred Million Suns is musi- 
cally similar to Snow Patrol’s 
well-received most recent two 
albums, but lyrically it is very 
different. With the common 
thread of moon and stars im- 
_agery, it focuses on a successful 
relationship as opposed to the 
P entration of those ro- 
mances that crash and burn. 
thematically titled “If 
“s a Rocket, Tie Me To It” 
Starts off the album in a famil- 
iar tone. With refined acoustics, 
_ simple percussion and the swell- 

escendos typical of Snow — 
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he first track is represen- | 


Off With Their Heads 


'| Motown 


regarded as a work of art. Howev- 
er when Snow Patrol puts forth a 
16-minute song like “The Lighten- 
ing Strike,” it is merely tedious. If 
a song has more individually titled 
chapters than does The Great Gats- 
by, something is not quite right. It 
would have been better had Snow 
Patrol just released the separate 
portions of “The Lightning Strike” 
as different songs. 

Fans who have jumped onto 
the Snow Patrol bandwagon after 
the excessive airplay of “Chasing 
Cars,” will find this album appeal- 
ing. A Hundred Million Suns seems 
to be cut from the same fabric as 
Eyes Open and Final Straw. This 
is not necessar- 
ily a bad thing, 
for it was those 
albums that got 
re Snow Patrol the 
e a recognition they 
i deserved. Their 
career began as 
an edgier indie 
6'9 4. band, but with 

Cops time and a la- 

mR! bel change, they 
evolved __ their 
music from less indie to more ra- 
dio-friendly alternative. Thank- 
fully, Snow Patrol continues to 
hold onto a unique sound that will 
help them stand out against the 
hundred million mediocre bands 
of this decade. 
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Throat Culture 24-hour show pleases with lesbian humor 





designed strictly for laughs. 

lhe next play, “Puns,” brought 
quite a few cheap laughs. As a 
Native American moves off of his 
property, the new white owner 
comes in and proclaims that “his- 
tory is one big circle” as he is tak- 
ing the Native American’s land. 
The Native American reveals that 
he is going to a restaurant and 
crossing a two-tier bridge, a dec- 
laration to which the new owner 
responds that he is “leaving for a 
reservation” and taking a Trail of 
Tears. 

Then a robot from the future 
(freshman Mike Zaccardo) enters 
the scene and talks to the new 
Owner in a conversation that is 
hard to follow due to the robot's 
delivery problems; it was a situa- 
tion in which improvisation was 
key. 

The sixth play of the night was 
“Pie Scales,” proposed by Mal- 
lipudi, and was about a woman 
named Rachel (sophomore Mac 
Schwerin), who enters as a comi- 
cal, cross-dressing mess of a fe- 
male, “a horrible, pathetic excuse 
of double X chromosomes.” 

As she is surrounded by snot- 
ty high school girls, she laments 
that she is not pretty enough to 
catch the eye of Chris (senior 
Nikhil Rao), who rates her seven 
on a 21-point scale ranging from 
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AC/DC 


ALBUM 


Black Ice 
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They don’t want to be labeled 
as heavy metal. AC/DC just likes 
to make rock ‘n’ roll. And they’ve 
been doing it for quite some time. 
In 1973, after taking their name 
from the words on the back of 
a sewing machine, AC/DC shot 
themselves onto the Australian 
rock scene with their debut re- 
cord High Voltage. And now, in 
2008, the rockers, with more 
wrinkles and looser pants, are 
releasing their fifteenth album, 
Black Ice. 

After 30-plus years on the rock 





energy songs that get stuck in 
your head for days like “Oh My 
God” and “I Predict a Riot” off 

_ Employment or “Ruby” and “Heat 
Dies Down” off Yours Truly, Angry 
Mob. However, lead vocalist Ricky 
Wilson, guitarist Andrew ‘Whit- 
ey’ White, bassist Simon Rix, key- 
boardist Nick ‘Peanut’ Baines and 
drummer Nick Hodgson’s new re- 
cord is experimental compared to 

_ the last two, and unfortunately has 







- few tracks that are as impressive as_ 


want to listen to 
_ over and over, as 
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Freshmen Emily Sucher (L), Mike Zaccardo, and senior Nikhil Rao perform in “Gregory K. Featherington Gives Advice in the Least Helpful Way Possible. 


“Rosie O'Donnell to Sarah Palin.” 
Encouraged by her clique, Rachel 
bakes Chris a pie, and the story 
ends as happily as it can with 
such disturbing characters. 

The show then proceeded with 
a series of short, less poignant 
plays like one suggested by Bloom 
about a man who confronts his es- 
tranged wife, who has since un- 
dergone a sex change operation 
after years of lesbianism. 

They discuss how the man 
told their son Timmy that his 
mother had been kidnapped by 
turtle ninjas who tore her flesh 
from her bones, figuring that this 
explanation would be much less 
traumatizing that that of the sex 
change. 

One play that stood out for hu- 
mor was “Statues,” suggested by 
senior Eric Tate, which involved 
two statues idling about in a 
stone-set stasis and comment- 
ing on topics ranging from the 
hotness of Venus de Milo to the 
“sixteen hectares” length of one 
of their penises. 

It seemed as if the actors were 
engaging in some improvisa- 
tion, but the play was stuck in 
the realm of sexual humor. It was 
refreshing to see the actors of 
“Bath and Body Works” running 
around in the backdrop, with the 
Gaydar-wielding men chasing 
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the two lesbians. 

The final two plays crawled | 
along to the finish line. “Maxi, Em- | 
ily and Zoe Get Busy” promised to 
be a lesbian fest with three women 
sitting around a table doing home- 
work while surrounded by a dis- | 
appointed throng of lustful, lubri- | 
cated men. It was funny but short. 

Sophomore Matt  Panico’s 
suggestion, a tribute to the late 
movie-trailer-voice-guy | Donald 
LaFontaine, closed the show with 
some wit. LaFontaine (senior Mike 
Wills) displayed versatility and tal- 
ent with his imitation of the movie | 
trailer narrator’s “In a world...” as 
his story is interwoven with that 
of his boss, who complains of his 
homicidal wife with postpartum 
depression. The play was satisfac- 





tory but was bested by some of | 


other skits of the evening. 

The 24-hour show writers 
were Schwerin, Wills, senior 
Bill Fuller, junior Eric Levitz, se- 
nior Zoe Bell, senior Oleg Shik, 
sophomore Andrew Yip, fresh- 








man Luke Mayhew and junior 
Rich Zheng. Actors were Santare, 
Zaccardo, Schwerin, Rao, Wills, 
Fuller, Bell, Zheng, freshman 
Max Thorsbakken and freshman 
Emily Sucher. 

If Throat Culture can do so 
much in 24 hours, their next show 
should prove to be masterpiece. 





| starts flowing. 


HSO concert 


diverse and 


(l | 
CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
first movement as well, expresg. 


| ing the light-hearted hope often 


conjured in tandem with anxiety, 
The percussion section entered 
near the end of the first move. 
ment to provide thunderoys 
heartbeats, a welcome addition 
to the environment. However 
the most notable performance of 
the symphony came in the third 
movement. An oboe duet opened 
with a simple shepherd’s melody 
that seemed ethereally beautify] 
played alone. f 

The surprising variety of the 
last two movements was refresh- 
ing and very entertaining. Horns, 
church bells and what sounded 
like a washboard were among the 
additions that elicited warm re- 
sponses from the crowd. These in- 
struments tied together well with 
the orchestra and provided inter- 
esting emotional correlations. 

Concerning the performance, 
each section of the orchestra 
utilized impeccable technique 
during difficult interludes. The 
finale featured a conglomeration 


| of every section achieving an 


impressive musical celebration. 
The finale may have seemed a 
bit too gruesome to some but re- 
mained a fitting end to the story. 


| The symphony provided a much 


more vibrant experience than 
Beethoven's concerto, apparent 
from the gusto displayed by or- 


| chestra members as they played. 


Overall, the orchestra _per- 
formed skillfully with precise 
technique. Jed Gaylin’s conduct- 
ing enriched the experience with 
the fine adjustments at precisely 
the right times. Rachel Franklin’s 
virtuosity shone through in her 
fluid piano-work. The orchestra 
provided a fun finale to the eve- 
ning with musical excitement 
embodied. 

The next Hopkins Symphony 
Orchestra concert will be on Dec. 


6, 2008, featuring the works of 


Rachmaninoff and Tchaikovsky. 
Students are encouraged to at- 
tend for an entertaining, cul- 
tured evening before the liquor 
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scene, AC/DC has been through 
their fair share of success and 
failure, loss and gain. However, 
their trials have been followed 
by some of their greatest suc- 
cess. After lead singer Bon Scott’s 
death in 1980, Brian Johnson (for- 
mally with Geordie) became the 
front man. Nota year after Scott's 
death, and the release of Back in 
Black secured AC/DC's fame. 
Songs like “Hell’s Bells” and “She 
Shook Me All Night Long” from 
that album that have kept them 
from fading into “has-been” his- 
tory. 

On the successful trail of put- 
ting out records, touring and 
continuing to rock, AC/DC has 
had momentary lapses in suc- 
cess. 1990’s Razor's Edge wasn’t 
nearly as well-received by crit- 
ics and fans, as was 2000's Stiff 
Upper Lip. Black Ice has been re- 
leased after their longest-ever 
gap in studio albums. To perhaps 
make up for their absence of re- 
leasing new music, this album 
also happens to be their longest 
one to date. 

Black Ice starts with the song 
“Rock ‘n’ Roll Train” that could be 
straight from Back in Black. In fact, 


dicted to Drugs.” 

Released on Oct. 6, “Never Miss 
a Beat” features their standard 
repetitious and chant-like lyrics, 
while the sound created is remi- 
niscent of ‘80s 
electronic music. 
Itis one of the few be 
that you might #% 


eer) 






is “Tomato in the 
Rain,’ which is a 
bit slower-paced. 
“Tomato in the 
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several of the songs are reminis- 
cent of this and their debut album. 
Listening to these songs is akin to 
listening to one of their albums 
released in the ‘70s 
or ‘80s. It’s remark- 
able that with age, 
AC/DC has still 
managed to retain 
the essence of pure 
rock ‘n’ roll that 
they possessed in 
their days of glory. 
This is not al- 
ways the case. With 
the passing of de- 








seen in “Skies on Fire.” But for 
the majority of the album, John- 
son still seems to use the scratchy 
singing voice of AC/DC classics 
like “T.N:1.” 
After — be- 
ing a part of 
the rock ‘n 
roll scene for 
so long, AC/ 
DC appears to 
feel the need 
to prove that 
they can still 
rock. For ex- 
ample, three 















cades, Aerosmith’s 
sound has changed. Instead of the 
‘70s rock, their music in the ‘80s 
became more pop-infused. In ad- 
dition, although well-received, 
Grammy-nominated “Rain Fall 
Down” from the Stones felt too 
much a product of the 21st centu- 
ry. If listeners wanted to hear pop 
rock, they could listen to Angels & 
Airwaves. 

Lead singer Johnson says that 
this album is their best to date. Al- 
though Back in Black was their most 
successful and it is unlikely that 
Black Ice’s record sales will match 
it, Johnson claims that this album 
showcases their versatility as a 
band. He claims that in this album 
his vocal chords are used more for 
“soul crooning” (or singing) than 
screaming. This can slightly be 


lad, which they have done before 


exceedingly well with “Boxi 


Champ,’ and decently this time _ 


around, as well. It is a sweet- 


sounding song that could have — 
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of Black Ice’s 
titles include the phrase “rock ‘n’ 
roll.” Although this may suggest 
that they should work on more 
creative naming of their songs, it 
does not suggest that AC/DC has 
forgotten how to put out good 
music. This album flows seam- 
lessly from the music they used 
to make before they started get- 
ting mail from AARP. Although 
a few songs feature the sort of 
background vocals that one can 
find on an Aerosmith album, 
their exploration doesn’t seem to 
have led them very far. AC/DC 
has remained the same rock ‘n’ 
roll band from the past. It may 
only be rock ‘n’ roll, but we still 
like it. 























































—Christina Warner 







came “You Want History” “Cant 
aie I Mean” and “Half the 
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By GREG SGAMMATO 
Stal Writer 


Kevin Smith's uproarious 
comedy Zack and Miri Make a Por- 
10 Was nota safe bet. 

Making a film that employs 
excessive dirty humor and sexual 
content always runs the risk of of- 
fending some and angering oth- 
ers. To include the word “porno” 
in the title is amplify ing that risk 
tenfold. Prior to the film’s release, 
much buzz — both positive and 
controversial — surrounded the 
movie. Many complaints have 
been made around the nation 
about its advertisement, from Los 
Angeles to Philadelphia to Bos- 
ton. Groups have accused the film 
as promoting pornography and 
its ads as polluting the minds of 
children. Having seen it, though, 
it’s safe to say that no amount of 
buzz or negative connotations 
will prevent this film from being 
a tremendous success. 

The plot adheres to the title: 
Lifelong friends Zack (Seth Ro- 
gen) and Miri (Elizabeth Banks) 
decide to make a pornographic 
movie to pay back their increasing 
debt. The two live in Monroeville, 
Penn., a place 


as Deacon, the reliable camera- 





so horribly 
cold that Zack 
must place a 
hand warmer 
into his crotch 
to ward off the 






ZACK AND 
-MIRI MAKE A 
PORNO 


man. The antics of this little 
family as _ they 
attempt to cre- 





ate a movie set 
and begin film- 
ing are predict- 
ably hilarious, 
and it’s certainly 





morning chill. 
Zack barely 
gets by work- 
ing at a Star- 
bucks-esque 
establishment 
called “Beans 
‘n’ Things” 
with his 
friendly and wife-hating cowork- 
er Delaney (Craig Robinson, The 
Office). The idea to make a porno 
is born when Zack and Miri go to 
their high school reunion, where 
they discover that Miri’s old crush 
Bobby (Brandon Routh, Superman 
Returns) is now involved with a 
homosexual pornographer Bran- 
don (Justin Long, Live Free or Die 
Hard,ina scene-stealing role). Lat- 
er, when Zack and Miri’s power 
and water are shut off, the two 
make the decision: They will vid- 
eotape sex to pay the bills. 
The resulting movie crew in- 
cludes a few Smith favorites, such 
. as Jason Mewes as Lester, some- 
, one who possesses an interesting 
| phallic talent, and Jeff Anderson, 
made famous by the Clerks films, 







Elizabeth Banks 


Rating: R 
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By RACHEL GREENBERG 


For the News-Letter 


With all the local color and ex- 
citement that one would expect 
from a Halloween event in Balti- 
more, Baltimonster delivered with 
artistic merit and a display of Bal- 
timore pride and spirit. 

Last Friday, in the Echo, a 
| venue next to the Windup Space 
! on North Avenue, Baltimonster 
| featured works from many of Bal- 
timore’s most prominent young 
artists and musicians, all with em- 
phasis on the eerie and macabre. 

Peter Goode, who _ focuses 
mostly on oil painting, contribut- 
ed works with a palette highly re- 
flective of graffiti colors which he 
often blended into muddy, murky 
patterns. His works tend to fea- 
ture amorphous clouds of mixed 
color with many hidden images. 
His largest and most noticed work 
featured at Baltimonster was an 
oil painting entitled “Goodbye 
Kitty,” featuring an image of Hel- 
lo Kitty with skull exposed. 
| Brady Starr, a painter who has 
| received attention throughout 
| Baltimore as an incredibly talent- 
' ed artist, presented works with 
| emphasis on ghostly, ethereal 
' images. One of Starr’s paintings 
} at the show, “The Watcher,” was 

composed mostly of androgy- 
nous shapes and color play. This 
work featured a ghostly, incom- 
' plete woman standing in front 
of and partly blending into what 
appears to be a still life with a 
bottle behind her. Starr presents a 
masterful color use and amazing 
technical skill in creating these 
ghostly, otherworldly beings. — 
James D. Eichelberger, an artist 
with clear exceptional technique 
and vision, presented a small 
number of works at the show, but 
these works spoke volumes of 
his skill. In “Babatko v Zrkadle,” 
Eichelberger depicts conjoined 
fetuses suspended in a color 
scheme of bloody, natural hues, 
reminiscent of child birth and the 
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Starring: Seth Rogen, 


Director: Kevin Smith 
Run Time: 101 min. 


Playing at: Landmark Harbor 
East, White Marsh 


not far-fetched 
to say this film 
is destined to be 
as successful as 
Knocked Up or Su- 
perbad. The only 
enemies this film 
could have are 
the exorbitant 
amount of sexual content and, 
in the same vein, the title, but all 
things considered, Zack and Miri 
is surprisingly tame and, not sur- 
prisingly, very sweet. 

The film is in many ways an 
amalgamation of two leading 
forces in film comedy: Judd Apa- 
tow and his children-in-men’s- 
bodies style of humor and Smith’s 
nerdy, dirty-joke approach to 
making great movies. Apatow’s 
presence is most clearly seen in 
Seth Rogen, a superb comedian 
who has — seemingly overnight 
— become a leading man. His 
friendly, unassuming manner 
lends itself to all the roles he 
chooses to accept, and he takes 
potentially mediocre roles and 
makes them his own. In truth, 





body. In his graphite drawing of 
“Poopkins the Monster,” Eichel- 
berger presents a single image of 
a grotesque face emerging froma 
textured background. 

Artist Alex Fine focused on 
political messages slighting Sar- 
ah Palin. In “One of these is just 
like the others,” Fine presents a 
series of illustrations of famous 
movie monsters including Freddy 
Krueger and Jason, with Sarah 
Palin represented as the last image 
in the group. He also displayed a 
popular poster with imagery high- 
ly reminiscent of communist pro- 
paganda. Sarah Palin appears on 
a red background with the word 
“Regress” printed beneath her. 

Mike Riley’s creations occu- 
pied a large volume of the display 
space and featured works with 
emphasis on city life. With pieces 
done in spray paint on canvases 
of unusual material like door 
frames and wood, Riley uses a 
vibrant palette to capture the 
feel of graffiti art. In “Septapus,” 
an image is presented of a long, 
neon pink octopus on a vibrant, 
electric blue background mixed 
with shots of white and black. 

While the early part of the 
show featured a DJ and a series 
of horror movies projected on a 
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Zack and Miri score with Kevin Smith’s latest. New Niblets shine in 
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, COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
Seth Rogen and Elizabeth Banks star as Zack and Miri, roommates who try their hands at amateur porn to pay back their debt. 


the movie could not exist with- 
out Rogen, and that is something 
that cannot be said about any 
other member of the cast. 

Craig Robinson, too, is associ- 
ated with Apatow stock, having 
just given a hilarious turn as a hit 
man in Judd’s Pineapple Express. A 
worthy sidekick to Rogen, Robin- 
son's Delaney is the epitome of 
restrained comedy; he plays it 
straight as events around him, 
like his monster of a wife, are 
very exaggerated, and he keeps 
us in stitches as he does it. 

But itis, after all, Kevin Smith’s 
movie, and his indelible mark is 
easily seen. Zack and Miri both 
harbor a great love for hockey, 
a theme that has been seen in 
almost every Smith film, from 
Clerks to Dogma. His inner nerd 
is let out with the potential name 
for their porno: “Star Whores.” In 
the way of dirty humor, let’s just 
say that the director’s interest in 
feces doesn’t go unmentioned 
here. This film is, in many ways, 
a coming-of-age experience for 
Smith, who, at 38, has been both 
propelled and held back by his 
own little universe of cinema, 
characterized by his lovable pair 
“Jay and Silent Bob.” These char- 
acters made him famous, but he’s 
been limited to making films 
about them. His last excursion 
from this universe, Jersey Girl, 
was a critical and commercial 





Baltimonster merges art and horror 


white wall, the stage was eventu- 
ally given to Mr. Moccasin fea- 
turing vocalist Hanna Badalova. 
With focus on indie rock and folk 
rock influence, Mr. Moccasin col- 
lected a small crowd before the 
stage was given to We Are the 
Seahorses, a band with a heavier 
punk influence. The final per- 
formance featured Survivors of 
Camp Crystal Lake, a heavy met- 
al band whose name alone dis- 
plays the heavy influence of gore 
and horror films in their work. 

A live mural was done during 
the course of the show in which 
contributing artists to Baltimon- 
ster created an elaborate illustra- 
tion with monstrous figures and 
complex arrangement. 

Most of the patrons of Bal- 
timonster arrived in costume. 
While many focused on gore and 
fake wounds, there was a wide 
variety of creative costumes 
from a man dressed as a tea bag 
to a Hunter Thompson look-alike 
to the traditional ghost made of 
sheets with eyeholes. 

With all the character and cre- 
ativity that one would expect from 
a Baltimore art show, Baltimonster 
delivered an artistic spectacle and 
party thatsummarizes Baltimore’s 
culture and artistic taste. 


COURTESY OF RACHEL GREENBERG 
The Echo, on North Avenue, hosted the macabre exhibit in honor of Halloween. 
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failure. With this latest work, | 
though, Smith has evolved from | 
his early stages of filmmaking | 
while still maintaining his come- 
dic prowess. 

The film is not perfect; at times 
it is predictably sentimental. The 
ending, without giving anything | 
away, can be seen from the onset 
of the movie. But this sentimen- 
tality is partially what makes the 
film so great, and it’s not the end- 
ing that makes this film great, but 
rather the way in which everyone 
gets there. Although some as- 
pects of the movie are overdone, 
in no way is it unoriginal. 

Finally, something should be 
said for the chemistry between 
Banks and Rogen. Banks’s Miri is | 
a bubbly, fun persona and is like- 
able all the way to the end credits. 
The interaction between her and 
Rogen’s Zack are, in many ways, 
the crux of the movie. Their rela- 
tionship provides the film with 
a humanistic, sweet, very funny 
and, at times, raunchy quality. In 
today’s society, what better recipe 
is there for success? 













































Tuesday night, Ram’s Head 
Live was filled with a crowd 
largely bereft of the auspicious 
“black X’s” drawn on the hands 
of those under 21. Instead, one 
was hard-pressed to find a col- 
lege age kid amidst the crowd 
of thirty-somethings and those 
who had already weathered 
their mid-life crises. 

Billy Bragg, the headliner of 
the evening, was the primary 
reason for the crowd. However, 
the Watson Twins, who opened 
for Bragg, brought both their 
youthfulness and honed perfor- 
mance skills to the stage. 

Unfortunately, the crowd 
seemed largely unaware of who 
the Watson Twins were. Rela- 
tively under the radar, the twins 
had previously garnered atten- 
tion after backing Rilo Kiley’s 
Jenny Lewis on the album Rab- 
bit Fur Coat. Additionally, this 
summer, they released their first 
full-length album Fire Songs. 

However, the Watson twins 
gracefully acknowledged that 
they weren't the stars of the 
show and took the crowd’s un- 
familiarity in stride. In between 
songs, they jokingly pleaded for 
the audience to stay for Bragg’s 
performance, since, of course, 
everyone was there to see them. 

The Watson Twins began 
their set with “Lady Love Me,” 
from their new album, In fact, 
their entire set, minus the finale 
song came from Fire Songs. 
The instruments were mini- 
malist, but the effect powerful. 
With only an acoustic guitar, a 
keyboard, and the occasional 
harmonica or tambourine, the 
Watson Twins capitalized on 
their signature harmonies and 
vocal duets. It is not often that 
the vocals in a live performance 
parallel those on a recorded al- 
bum, but such was the case for 
the Watson Twins. 

In keeping with the stereo- 
type that twins share everything, 
Leigh and Chandra Watson alter- 
nated who sang lead vocals, who 
played the guitar, and who got 
to shake the tambourine. Their 


























“Sky Open Up,’ their cover of the 
Cure’s “Just Like Heaven” and 
“Southern Manners” from their 
EP. The applause after each, how- 
ever, was poor. 


_the merchandise stand at the back 


é 


highlight performances included _ 


The twins showed their appre- _ 
ciation for their fans by heading to — 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
junior Kempton Baldrige shov- 
eled manure while Levitz and 


| sophomore Jeremy Bremer com- 


mentated. It quickly turned into 
one of the funniest skits of the 
evening when the two “compet- 
itors” began to shovel manure 
at each other. At the end, Kemp- 
ton was disqualified for using 
laxatives and Patrizio was de- 
clared the winner. The sketch 
ended with Patrizio’s motiva- 
tional speech for girls wanting 
to pursue a career in manure 


| shoveling. 


After the laundry-room based 
sketch “Schizo,” the audience met 
the three new Niblets attempting 
to overcome their fears. The first, 
freshman Mike Zaccardo, was 
afraid of women. To help him, 
the other two practiced conversa- 
tions with him, ultimately end- 
ing in song. 

Next, the audience participa- 
tion was furthered with mono- 
logues. In fact, the audience 
was involved quite a bit. Special 
guest Rajiv Mallipudi stepped 


| on the Arellano stage and told 
| a story from his “actual life.” 


The Buttered Niblets then pro- 
ceeded to act it out. His stories 
involved drugs, police, outdoor 
sex, a girl stuck on top of a fence 
and medical school representa- 
tives. 

They acted out a scene in 
which two people were having 
sex, had to run from the police, 
one got stuck on a fence, and 
then a Harvard med school rep- 
resentative caught them. 

They continued with several 
other parodies of that story 
and ended with a bear, about 
which Mallipudi had no more 
anecdotes, so another audience 
member talked about his fas- 
cination with bear skin rugs. 
Needless to say, the monologue 


| skits were hilarious. 


The monologues were fol- 
lowed by the new Niblets again, 
this time fighting freshman Dan- 


| ny Kaplan’s fear of groups. In 


COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWW.ABOVE-THEFOLD.COM 
The Watson Twins attracted an older crowd Tuesday night at Rams Head Live! 
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8 first show with troupe 


order to do this, they broke the 
fourth wall again and had the 
Niblet talk to the audience, which 
was strange. They ultimately re- 
solved everything with a group 
hug. 

The fifth sketch was called 
“Scripts” and it consisted of two 
people interacting, but senior 
Oleg Shik could only speak his 
character’s lines in order from a 
script (that was carefully cho- 
sen by an audience member). 
This all took place on a “play- 
ground” and it was a dialogue 
between two eight-year-olds. 

However, the script was very 
dramatic for elementary school 
students, so as the lines from 
the script progressed, the other 
“kid” got more and more angry. 
The final sketch was based on 
some German play and consist- 
ed of two people on stage where 
one would leave and be re- 
placed by another. Each change 
was linked by one character. In 
this sketch, they made fun of 
Russian novels, bad accents, the 
economy and more. 

Finally, they three new Nib- 
lets resolved to help freshman 
lan White get over his fear of Eli 
Whitney. They take “time travel 
pills” and try to stop Whitney 
from stealing lan’s great-great- 
great-great-grandfather’s (plus 
or minus a few greats) giant 
chicken. However, they were 
really just taking drugs and 
ended up crashing a costume 
party. 

Overall, the Buttered Niblets 
broke the fourth wall and had 
fun doing it. They introduced 
some new members, tried them 
out, and had some fun with that 
too. 

They have another show in 
December, and it’s sure to be a 
riot. 

You can’t even rent a movie for 
a dollar anymore, but you can see 
the improvisation of the Buttered 
Niblets right here on campus, 
and you may even get to be part 


of the joke. 


of the club to “peddle their wares” 
and engage in conversation with 
the audience. When I mentioned 
to them how much I enjoyed their 
performance of “How Am I To Be,” 
Chandra Watson laughed and said 
that she had heard a few claps out 
in the audience when they played 
it 


minutes of commentary and dis- 
course with the audience. His 
dialogue seemed more like min- 
iature comedic routines and none 
were spared from Bragg’s criti- 
cal tongue. His victims ranged 
from “High School Musical 3” 
to McCain’s appearance (which 
he believes to 
resemble a Jack 
O-Lantern), 








She then talked 
about touring with 



























Last Week Live 






Billy Bragg, the Though Tues- 
old-school Brit day evening 
ish rocker with a The Watson Twins at Ram's Head 


strong social com- 
mentary interwo- 
ven into his sets. 
He doesn’t hesitate to talk about 
his very far left views and as 
such, occasionally aggravate au- 
dience members. Chandra Wat- i 
son recalled seeing some people 
leave in a previous venue they oth 
played. She assumed they were w 
season ticket holders who went 
to every show, and were unpre- 
pared for Bragg’s routine, 
Chandra Watson’s description 
of Bragg proved to be completely 
accurate, At 9:30, he swaggered 
‘onto the stage in flannel shirt 
and began with a scathingly po- 
litical song. In between songs, 
Bragg drank tea and gave a 


began with 
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New research unlocks secrets of protein folding Technical advance moves 
stem cells closer to clinic 


Folding properties of beta-barrel class of proteins, which reside in the cell membrane, h 


By NEIL NEUMANN 
Staff Writer 


When a protein is first pro- 
duced in a cell, it consists of a 
long linear strand of amino ac- 
ids. The vast majority of pro- 
teins do not gain a function until 
they fold into a particular shape. 
Learning how proteins fold is of 
major consequence for biophys- 
ics and medicine. 

In a recent article from the 
Journal of Biological Chemistry, 
graduate student Nancy Burgess 
and biophysics professor Karen 
Fleming demonstrated new ways 
to understand how proteins fold 
in the cell membrane, the part of 
the cell that isolates and protects 
it from the outisde environment. 

Since the early 1950s, when 
Christian Anfinsen of the Hop- 
kins biology department showed 
that the 3D structure of proteins 
is determined by its amino acid 
code, researchers have been try- 
ing to figure out what rules pro- 
teins use to fold themselves into 
their complicated structures. 

There are 20 different amino 
acids — the chemical groups that 
create a protein — that can be 
found in proteins. It is the assort- 
ed combinations of these groups 
that determine how a protein 
looks in 3D. 

The easy part is figuring out 
what amino acids make up a pro- 
tein, but the tough part that has 
stymied researchers is how the 
amino acid sequence determines 
the 3D structure. 

Understanding how this pro- 
cess works will open up interest- 
ing avenues for medicine. If we 





can know how to 
create Our own 
proteins, then 
we can design a 
protein to do any 
job in the hu- 
man body that 
we want. We can 
also create drugs 
that stop a par- 
ticular protein 
from working. 

Burgess 
asked, “How 
do these [amino 
acid] sequences 
encode _biologi- 
cal function?” 
She sought to 
determine _ this 
by looking at 
membrane _ pro- 
teins in the bac- 
terium E. coli. 
Imagine — that 
your room is 
like a cell found 
in your body. 

Now take 
a  wine-barrel, 
or an_ oil-bar- 
rel, and put it 
through a wall 
in your room. (Don’t try this in 
your dorm!) 

This is analogous to the pro- 
teins that Burgess studied. “How 
water-soluble proteins fold has 
been studied for over 50 years,” 
Burgess said. However, there 
exists another class of proteins 
about which far less is known. 

“About 25 percent of proteins 
reside in lipid membranes, where 
water is excluded,” Burgess said. 
Interestingly, the folding patterns 
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Green fluorescent protein, which biologists use for a variety of experiments, has a beta-barrel structure. 


of these proteins have not been 
studied nearly as much. 

Burgess looked at nine differ- 
ent membrane proteins, all with 
this barrel shape, and studied 
how they responded to different 
environmental factors such as the 
acidity of the water, the thickness 
of the cell wall and the curvature 
of the cell wall. 

Using biophysical methods, 
the researchers could monitor 
how the proteins were folding 


Radical DNA damage worsened by proteins 


By DAN CADEL 


For the News-Letter 


Since DNA, the molecule that 
contains genetic code, is so cen- 
tral to the workings of every cell, 
scientists spend a great deal of 
time trying to understand all they 
can about it. Recent work in the 
laboratory of Mark Greenberg, 
an organic chemist at Hopkins, 
has furthered our understanding 
of the basic workings of the DNA 
molecule. 

Greenberg’s lab in the Hop- 
kins chemistry department, 
working with colleagues at the 
University of Chicago, has exam- 
ined the damage done to DNA by 
highly energetic molecules called 
free radicals. 

They have shown that the ex- 
tent of this damage is dependent 
on the binding of proteins to the 
DNA strand. “This is the first 
time that anyone has been able to 
clearly demonstrate the effects of 
protein binding on DNA radical 
reactivity,” Greenberg said. 

DNA damage is an important 
mechanism in the causation of 
many diseases, including cancer, 
as well as in the therapies used to 
treat cancer. One major example 
of damage is interstrand cross- 
linkage (ICL), which produces 
semi-permanent bonds between 
the two strands of the DNA mol- 
ecule. 

This type of damage is of- 
ten caused by gamma radiation, 
which can induce the formation 
of free radicals. 

“DNA is damaged 


ible damage to their DNA and 
therefore preventing transcrip- 
tion and replication. 

Studying these reactions is 
difficult because gamma radia- 
tion can produce a wide range of 
effects. “However, the chemistry 
of DNA damage is very compli- 
cated because gamma-radiolysis 
is very harsh and produces many 
different types of radicals ran- 
domly,” Greenberg said. 

“Our research group uses 
chemistry to a specific radical 
intermediate under controlled 
conditions at a specific position 
within DNA. This greatly sim- 
plifies studying the chemistry of 
DNA damage.” 

In the presence of a protein 
called Hbb, which resembles the 
histone proteins that normally 
wrap DNA, there are more “kink” 
sites in the DNA strand. At these 
kink sites, the normally linear 
DNA strand may be bent by as 
much as 80 percent, as shown by 
X-ray crystallography. 

The presence of these Hbb 
proteins makes it easier to form 
ICLs by decreasing the energy 
threshold required to do so. Ev- 
ery chemical reaction has a cer- 
tain threshold energy that must 
be overcome in order to proceed. 

Until now, radical damage to 
DNA has only been studied in 
the absence of proteins. Green- 
berg’s group synthesized DNA 
with Hbb protein to gain a more 
realistic understanding of the 
mechanics of damage. Two radi- 
cal species were introduced. 


yee 


“In addition, we asked how 
a DNA binding protein affects 
the reactivity of two related radi- 
cals,” Greenberg said. “This is 
important because cellular DNA 
is wrapped around proteins 
(histones) in our chromatin, the 
DNA-protein complex found in 
living cells.” 

“We found that the protein 
greatly increases the reactivity of 
the radical and its ability to form 
interstrand cross-links.” 

Because the energy barrier 
for ICLs is lower in the pres- 
ence of Hbb, more ICLs formed 
when radicals were produced at 
the bending site. In the absence 
of proteins, ICLs form less fre- 
quently. 

By comparing the yield of ICLs 
with the yield of other known 
radical reactions, the rate con- 
stant for the cross-link reaction 
could be determined. The rate of 
formation of ICLs in DNA that 
is saturated with Hbb protein 
was much greater than for naked 
DNA. 

The long-term objective of this 
work is to identify the chemical 
pathways involved in the process 
of radical damage. Greenberg 
emphasizes that this is basic re- 
search: There is no intention of 
making any pharmaceuticals 
from this finding. 

However, one potential goal, 
which may be pursued in the fu- 
ture, is to create a diagnostic tool 
to identify the hallmarks of ICLs, 
which could be an important bio- 
marker for cancer. 





(structurally modified) 
when it is exposed to 
agents such as gamma- 
radiolysis, which is 
commonly used to treat 
cancer. The radiation 
produces radical inter- 
mediates in DNA that 
give rise to the stable 
damaged products, 
which in turn affect the 
biochemical properties 
of DNA,” Greenberg 
said. 

ICLs_ disrupt the 
transcription process in 
which proteins “read” 
the DNA strand, which 
is the first step of pro- 
tein synthesis. They also 
block DNA replication, 
which is required before 

cells can divide. 
_ In the radiation ther- 
apy used to treat cancer, 


with gamma radiation 














ad not been previously described 


into the cell wall. 
A few initial trends were ob- | 
served: These proteins fold more 


By ALICE WU 
Stall Writer 


Human embryonic stem cells 
(hESCs) are valued for their po- 
tential to turn into most cell types 
of the body. With continuing re- 
search, they hold strong promise 


| in the field of cell and tissue en- 


gineering. 

Human ESCs are cultured, or 
grown, on primary mouse em- 
bryonic fibroblast feeder (PMEF) 


| cells in the lab. However since 
| PMEFs are not of the same spe- 


cies as the human cells, they may 
transmit pathogens to the hESCs, 
limiting their ability to be trans- 


| planted for medical purposes in 


the future. 

Although many types of hu- 
man cells have been tested as 
feeder layers for hESC cells, they 


| do not support the hESC culture 


as well as the mouse cells. 
Recently, Michael Shamblott, 
an assistant professor in the De- 
partment of Gynecology and 
Obstetrics at the Hopkins School 
of Medicine, and his colleagues 
were able to successfully culture 
hESC cell lines on tissue isolat- 


| ed from human umbilical cord 


efficiently in a less acidic envi- | 


ronment, a thinner cell wall and 
a more rounded cell wall. They 
also noticed that the proteins did 
not respond the same to changes 
in temperature. 


blood (UCB). 

Fibroblast cells from UCB can 
be easily harvested after birth 
from the placenta without posing 
harm to an infant. 

“Feeder layers are used to 
support embryonic stem cells,” 


| Shamblott said. “The goal is to 


Burgess next studied the effi- | 


ciency of folding by actually look- 


ing at how the proteins unfold. | 


This gives clues as to how stable 
the protein is in the folded state. 
Their results indicate novel 


| ways for proteins to fold that 


have never been studied before. 
“By observing the folding behav- 
ior of nine outer membrane pro- 
teins in identical environments, 
our study represents the largest 
set of E. coli outer membrane pro- 
teins whose folding behavior has 
been studied in tandem,” Bur- 
gess said. “We have presented 


the strongest evidence of general | | 


folding principles to date.” 

To continue further investiga- 
tion into membrane-protein fold- 
ing, Burgess will next look more 
at the intrinsic properties — the 
specific amino acid sequence 
— of the proteins that help to de- 
termine how proteins fold. 

In the future, understanding 
how proteins fold will aid in un- 


covering how certain diseases | 


are caused and how we can treat 
them. 

“Many diseases have been 
linked to protein misfolding, in- 
cluding Alzheimer’s disease, Par- 
kinson’s disease, type II diabe- 
tes, cancer, cystic fibrosis, night 
blindness and deafness,” Burgess 
said. , 





keep stem cells from differenti- 
ating. How they do that is still 
largely a mystery.” 

Shamblott’s team showed that 


| the hESCs cultured in this novel 


feeder layer are still able to suc- 
cessfully differentiate after the 
feeder layer is removed. 
Embryoid bodies are micro- 
scopic structures formed as em- 
bryonic stem cells differentiate. 
These bodies are markers of suc- 





cessful differentiation. “We show 
a new way Of creating feeder lay- 
ers that grow hESCs for a long 
period of time, and they can stil] 
make embryoid bodies.” 

The most important feature of 
this novel feeder layer for hESCs 
are the clinical applications this 
new discovery portends, espe- 
cially in the development of cel] 
therapy for diseases. 

“There are vast depositories of 
umbilical cord around the world, 
and they have been processed in 
a way that is very safe for cancer 
and disease therapy,” Shamblott 
said. “In the future, when we de- 
velop cell therapy for diseases, 
we want to ensure the type of 
cells we use is safe.” 

This new method of stem cel] 
production offers scientists a 
great deal of versatility in clini- 
cal applications. “You can find 
an immunological match of um- 
bilical blood to your patient and 
develop a custom hESCs feeder 
layer.” 

In addition, hESCs grow dif- 
ferently on UCB-derived feeder 
layers than in PMEF feeder cells 
and can be conveniently lifted 
off the new UCB-derived feeder 
layer, making them prime candi- 
dates for large-scale production 
of hESCs for therapeutic applica- 
tions. 

Shamblott hopes that the 
promise of this new method will 
promote the use of umbilical 
blood for therapeutic purposes 
and prevent this valuable re- 
source from going to waste. 

“In this country, human um- 
bilical blood is often discarded 
as waste, when they could poten- 
tially save the lives, since there is 
no unified system for their col- 
lection,” Shamblott said. “When 
umbilical blood is harvested 
from the placenta there is no risk 
involved from either the mother 
or the fetus.” 














Autism linked to the brain’s social wiring 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


One of the main symptoms of 
autism is an impairment of social 
abilities. This trait may manifest 
as not wanting to play with oth- 
ers, withdrawing from physical 
contact and losing the ability 
to “read” other people’s mental 
states. 

These symptoms have led sci- 
entists to propose various theo- 
ries about autism and human 
sociability. A new study from the 
University of Tokyo suggests that 
autism may result from inborn 
differences in altruism. 

“Our findings may contribute 
to uncovering the neural back- 
ground of autism, a pervasive 
developmental disorder char- 
acterized by severe social and 
interpersonal dysfunction, ab- 
normalities in social-brain and 
disproportionately low probabil- 
ity in females,” Hidenori Yama- 
sue, the team’s leader, said. 

There are several theories 
about how autism arises in a 
young brain. A variety of envi- 


ronmental, genetic and iene 


causes have been suggested. 
Whatever the cause, it is widely 
accepted that the brains of those 
with autism differ in their basic 


anatomy from those of “normal” — 


children. 
The idea behind the research 
from Yamasue and his colleagues 


is that some people’s brains are 
more altruistic, or socially coop- 
erative, than others. In particular, 
females tend to have a greater de- 
velopment of this “altruistic co- 
operativeness”; that is, they tend 
to be more cooperative in social 
situations than males. 
Cooperation does not just 
mean going with the flow: It in- 
volves actively 
helping others 
and _participat- 
ing in the recip- 
rocal __relation- 
ships that make 


yy 
Our findings may 
contribute to 


evolutionary biology. 

Yamasue has applied this the- 
ory to the study of autism: Maybe 
autism represents a deficiency in 
the social parts of the brain that 
allow altruism and cooperation. 

By studying normal females 
and rating their altruistic coop- 
erativeness against their brain 
volumes in specific social regions 
of the brain, 
Yamasue and 
colleagues 
have identified 
a fairly strong 
correlation be- 


human _ society 
possible. People 
can and will go 


uncovering the neural 
background of autism. 


tween the size 
of these areas 


out of their way 
to help others, 


— Hipdenor! YAMaSuE, 


and how coop- 
erative a_per- 


even those not UNiversiry OF Tokyo © vemiklan es- 
related to them pecially dem 
— which seems onstrate this 


unremarkable until one realizes 
that most other animals do not. 
There are good reasons to believe 
that altruism has evolved and 
been hard-wired into our brains, 

Itis also true that no other ani- 
mals have such a large brain-to- 
body size ratio. This leads some 
scientists to speculate that these 
two facts areinterrelated. 

Perhaps we have big brains 
because we need them to store 
and process all the information 
it takes to maintain long-term 


cooperative relationships. This 


correlation of anatomy and be- 
havior. Males are likely to show 
less cooperativeness on Yama- 


_ Sue's behavioral studies, as well 


as decreased brain volume in the 
social areas he studied. 

“Our results suggest that some 
sexually-dimorphic factor shapes 
female [to] fale sex differences 
in social brain morphology, co- 
Operativeness score and low 


probability of autism,” Yamasue _ 


concludes in the paper, suggest- 
ing that the sex differences in 
brain anatomy may in fact bea 


in an attempt to kill 
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__ PAID ADVERTISEMENT 





Share a pint with a grateful 


Siig ale [oie (ei e)(efeler 1-800-GIVE-LIFE | my-redcross.org 


You may not know how much a stranger needs you, but 
your donation could save up to 3 lives. Please make an 
appointment to give today. 


American 
Red Cross 
The need is constant. 


The gratification is instant. 
Give blood” 








Family Weekend 2008 
and 
MSE Symposium Presents: 







Friday October 31, 2008 






Comedian David Allen Grier 
(General Admission) 
8:00 PM Shriver Auditorium 







Tickets are $25 for JHU Parents & Siblings. 
$20 for JHU Students : 
Makes check payable to: Johns Hopkins University 













Tickets may be purchased at the 
Office of the Dean of Student we 
Levering Hall — 
Johns Hopkins University _ 
3400 N. rere Street : 
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your RECIPE 


Blood and Guts Milkshakes — 


1 teaspoon sweetened 
grape-flavored Kool-aid 
2 tablespoons instant 
tapioca 

1/4 cup white chocolate 
chips 

1/8 teaspoon red food 
coloring 

1 pint vanilla ice cream 
1/2 cup milk 

1/4 cup thawed frozen 
whipped topping 


For “guts”: in small. pot, 
cook 1 cup of water and 
Kool-Aid over medium 
heat, stirring, until dis- 


_ solved. Stir in tapioca; cook, 
stirring, until mixture comes 
to boil. Remove from heat; 
cool completely. 


For “blood”: in microwave- 
safe bowl, microwave choco- 
late chips on high in 30-sec- 
ond intervals until melted; 
stir until smooth. Stir in 
coloring. Reserve 1 teaspoon 
of “blood.” Drip remaining 
inside 4 tall glasses; let 
stand 10 minutes. 


Meanwhile, in blender, pro- 
cess ice cream and milk until 


You 
B 
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altimore is steadily becoming 


am even creepier place. People 
are dressed as sexy doctors and 
pumpkins grace Charles St. 
Market. Whether it’s an ac- 
tual mice guy here at Hopkins 
(scary!) or frightening dogs. 
hopefully this page helps set 

you in the Halloween mood! 


smooth. Reserve 2 table- 
spoons of “guts.” Dividing 
equally, drip remaining 
“guts” into glasses so 
they run downsides. Top 
with ice cream mixture. 
Garnish with topping 
and reserved “guts.” Mi- 
crowave reserved “blood” 
until melted; drip over 
topping. Sip and enjoy! 


*For extra bloody shakes, 
use cherry or another red 
Kool-Aid! 


- Rachel Epstein 





your Horoscope 





Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 

Use dental floss when brushing. 
And on that note, brush your 
teeth as well. Nobody likes to suck 
tongue with Mr. Garlic. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 
Halloween is during a cold time of 
ear, so if you do. go out half-na- 
hed this year, bring a coat. Pneu- 
monia Playboy Bunny isn’t sexy. 


Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

As we get older, body parts start 
to droop. So show off your tits and 
ass while they’re still firm and 
perky! 


Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

An often used line is “Did it hurt 
when you fell from Heaven?” I al- 
ways reply “Why yes” and manip- 
ulate the guy into massaging me. 


Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

Excuse me for a second while I 
cry over your pathetic excuse for 
a life. Leave C-level and get your 
party on, please! 


Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 
To whom it may concern: Election 
day is coming up. Vote. Or else 
you're wasting your rights. 


your RECIPE 
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Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

Dress up for classes! Maybe not 
heels or anything, but ditch the 
sweats for once and look cute! It’II 
help keep you awake in class too! 


Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

Like a virgin, touched for the very 
first time, this Halloween has you 
extremely excited. Seize the day. 
Monday it’Il be back to classes. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 

A wise man once said that a News- 
Letter a week keeps the doctor 
away. He was very wise, indeed. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 

Slut may have been your nickname 
in high school, but there’s no rea- 
son to be embarassed by that now! 
At least you had fun! 


Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 

This upcoming week, see how 
many people you can make un- 
comfortable by staring directly 
into their eyes. 


Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
Weekend plans? Ditch your friends 
for a random hot babe you just met. 
They’Il forgive you, eventually. 





Halloween Cookies 





1 package Betty Crocker 
brownie mix 

1/4 cup flour frosting 

1 cup white sugar 

1/2 cup unsweetened co- 
coa powder 

1/4 cup milk 

1/4 cup butter 

1 teaspoon vanilla ex- 
tract 


Preheat oven to 350 F. 
Mix together brownie 
mix and flour (which 
helps keep cookies from 
running while you're 
baking them) and set 
aside. 


In a saucepan, combine 
Sugar, cocoa powder, milk, 
butter and vanilla. Bring 
to a rolling boil stirring 
constantly and cook for 
one minute. Remove from 
heat. 

Using an electric mixer, beat 
icing for 3 minutes or until 
mixture cools and thickens 
enough that you can spread 
it easily. Set aside. 


Place cookies on a cookie 
sheet three to four inch- 
eS apart (they spread re- 
ally far!). Put about 4 to 
6 cookies on each cookie 


sheet. Cook for 7 min- 
utes or until they look 
firm. 


Place the cookies on a 
cutting board and roll 
each cookie into a ball 
and flatten with a spoon 
50 they have a dip in the 
center. 


Fill each dip with frost- 
ing then place the cook- 
ies on a serving dish. Top 
the cookies with green 
sprinkles and serve! 


— Rachel f i Stein 





Breed-Specific Bans are indeed the Pits 


Apartments place bans on specific breeds of dogs, including the often misunderstood pit bulls 


By ASHLEY KENNEDY 


For the News-Letter 


While searching for a dog- 
friendly apartment in Baltimore 
earlier this year, I was struck by 
the number of buildings which 
implement breed-specific bans. 
“No Rottweilers,” decreed some 
leasing offices; “No Dobies [Do- 
berman pinschers],” a few others 
specified. But overwhelmingly, 
“No pit bulls!” was the rule. 

“Because those dogs are very 
aggressive and are known to bite 
people and harm people,” a leas- 
ing representative (who prefers 
to remain nameless) explained, 
when asked why this particu- 
lar breed was banned from the 
Halstead at Guilford apartment 
building. 

I wasn’t surprised by this 
statement so much as indignant. 
Pit bulls have been the object of 
much media attention in recent 
years due to Michael Vick (con- 
victed on dogfighting charges), 
Verizon's advertising (commer- 
cials depicting snarling pit bulls 
lunging towards a_ trespasser) 
and more recently, Sarah Palin 
(we won't soon forget her com- 
parison of pit bulls to hockey 
moms — whatever it meant), 
among other factors. The bulk of 
this media attention, however, 
has been negative. 

Having volunteered steadily 
for one year at the Baltimore Ani- 
mal Rescue and Care Shelter, a fa- 
cility where pit bulls and pit bull 
mixes happen to make up a good 
90 percent or more of the popula- 
tion, I consider myself nearly as 








Max Wieder 
Sophomore 


Calling all damsels in dis- 
tress: there is a new hero in 
town and his name is Max. 
This master of the swords is 
ready to duel for your heart 
— literally! He is a champion 
fencer who not only com- 
petes on the Hopkins fencing 
team, but all over the country. 
Orlando Bloom and Johnny 
Depp have nothing on him 
when it comes to his skills 
with the sword. 

When he is not off stabbing 
and jabbing, you can probably 
find Max with his brothers 
partying at Sig Ep. He works 
hard and plays harder! Max is 
the type of guy who puts his 
heart and dedication into ev- 
erything he does, especially 
when it comes to themed par- 
ties. Whether it is being a devil 
for the Heaven and Hell party 





Hoedown, this sweet goofball 
goes all out and really knows 
how to have a good time! 


fraternity ways — this boy 
is very smart and an excel- 
lent student. As a mechani- 





or dressing up as a cow for the 
Don’t be fooled by his 


cal engineer he is great with 





good a pit bull expert as anyone. 
I've met literally hundreds of 
them, and it’s true, I have (rare- 
ly) met pit bulls I didn’t like. But 
I’ve also met pit bulls I did like 
and some I downright fell in love 
with. The point is, sweeping gen- 
eralizations are no more justified 
when applied to canines than 
when applied to any other demo- 
graphic in modern society. 

It might surprise some people 
— those leasing managers so 
adamant about denying equal 
opportunity housing to pit bulls 
among them, no doubt — to learn 
that pit bulls were referred to as 
“nanny dogs” in the past, long 
before they came to be associated 
with inner-city dogfighting. As 
“nanny dogs,” pit bulls were val- 
ued for their instinctive gentle- 
ness and care towards children. 
Similarly, many pit bulls make 
excellent therapy dogs for the el- 
derly or disabled. 

The recent dogfighting craze 
and the prevalent role of pit bulls 
in dogfighting have masked some 
of the breed’s best innate quali- 
ties. It’s true that pit bulls make 
good fighting dogs, but not be- 
cause they’re inherently aggres- 
sive — they actually are not. 

What drives them to fight is a 
seemingly insatiable longing to 
please their masters in any way 
they can. This desire makes them 
highly trainable, and they can 
learn quickly that attacking other 
animals is what makes their own- 
ers happy, if that is the case. Even 
in those cases in which aggres- 
sion is taught and encouraged, it 
is almost always limited to other 


HOT AT 
HOPKINS 


its HODLNS tnivarciy,, 
COURTESY OF RACHEL EPSTEIN 





numbers, so ladies, you never 
have to worry about calculating 
the tip! But who needs to go out 
when you can have a personal 
gourmet chef? Max is a rare find 
because he is not the typical 
“grilling man,” but instead loves 
to cook and bake from scratch. 
Trust me when I say that this 
boy can make a mean soufflé (I 
had a personal tasting and it was 


-delicious!). What girl can resist a 


guy who will literally wine and 
dine you? A very classy man 


- who cooks! _ 


His friends call him a teddy 
bear because he is a big “hugger,” 
loves to cuddle and is kind of shy. 
He is the ultimate sweetheart 
with dark brown hair and bril- 








herself), has a great sense of 


_ party and love to dance. 


animals and not transferred to 
humans. 

Russell Ashton, the founder 
and director of the Baltimore- 
based pit bull rescue Adopt-A- 
Homeless-Animal, agrees that 
pit bulls are unfairly maligned 
and explains that any aggressive 
tendencies are instilled by their 
human owners. “[Pit bulls] are 
prized for their gentle demeanor 
with people. Animal aggression 
and human aggression are two 
entirely different things and not 
to be confused.” 

Sure, there are pit bulls out 
there that would qualify as “ag- 
gressive.” But I’ve also met lap 
dogs deserving of that epithet, 
among them, my grandmother's 
miniature dachshund who tore 
off part of my eyebrow when I 
was younger. Yes, a 12-pound 
dachshund — how embarrass- 
ing — but even so, I didn’t allow 
that one incident to change my 
perception of the entire breed. 
“Blame the deed, not the breed,” 
I and countless other animal ad- 
vocates insist. But here in the city 
of Baltimore, at least, few seem to 
be listening. 

A more appropriate pet policy, 
in my opinion, is to allow pets of 
all breeds and sizes to stay for a 
trial period (one month should 
suffice) during which their be- 
havior can be monitored and as- 
sessed. If problems arise during 
those 30 days, then by all means, 
send the dog back to the pound, 
be it pit bull, golden retriever, or 
wiener dog. All I’m asking is for 
every breed to have a fair chance 
to prove itself. 






liant blue eyes. One of his best 
qualities is his great sense of 
humor and love of adventure. 
He is the king of spontaneity 
because he says that it is what 
keeps life interesting, and I 
have to agree. 

As for what he looks for in 
a girl, Max says that she has to 
be physically fit and healthy 
(someone who takes care of 














fashion (to help him out with 
his lack of style), nice eyes and 
red or blonde hair. She also 
has to be self-confident and 
be able to speak her mind. Oh, 
and of course she must like to v 












A perfect first date would 
start off with cooking her a 
nice meal at his place. Then 
they would watch a movie 
(her choice), and then walk to _ 
get ice cream. If the weather 
is nice perhaps a stroll in the 
park, and take a few minutes 
to gaze up at the stars. He 
would walk her back to her 
Place and end the lovely eve- 
ning with a goodnight kiss. — 
So start lining up ladies be- 
cause this hopeless romantic — 
will not be single for long that: 
is for sure! oe 


























~ Rachel Epstein 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


By L. R. Greenberg 


B.A.D. 
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Third Person Objective 


By Saumya Gurbani 


Just some food for thought about the candidates in next week's election. 


McCain — “Meh Cane,” the firm support that America will.need 


Palin — She certainly has been paling aver the past few weeks of criticism 
Barack Obama — Barrocoli? Certainly good forthe youth of tomorrow — 


Biden — Just biding his time... 


By B. G. Warner 


Ha 








Anna Karenina: euthanasia 
trick or a literary treat? 


ARSAW. News 
beyond —any- 
thing that could 
be previously 
described = as 
excitement in the prairie city of 
Des Moines, Iowa: A man has 
finished Tolstoy’s redundant, in- 
credibly long-winded yet widely 
acclaimed Anna Karenina! 

To describe this event as shock- 
ing would be an understatement 
and to ensure that the readers 
understand the full impact of 
this event, I feel the need to go 
over exactly what has happened 
here. This man, Dennis Davies, 
finished Tolstoy’s over-quoted, 
over-appreciat- 
ed text without 
the aid of any 
outside source; 
he read every 
last page and 
survived until the end. 

This announcement emerges 
during a fascinating study being 
conducted in Einhoven, Holland, 
concerning the uses of Tolstoy’s 
library as effective and humane 
means of euthanasia (though 
some doctors criticized the study 
for being too cruel for the patients 
and have since moved on to the 
works of Henry James). 

Not only did Dennis fin- 
ish the novel, he did so without 
suffering some sort of attack; 
the last two people to finish the 
over-wrought book, one Clara 
Berenger and one Klaus Heim- 
kehr, both succumbed to injuries 
they picked up during their read- 
ing (Berenger a stroke, Heimkehr 
a self-induced stroke). This fact 
only adds to Dennis‘s audacity, 
sheer prowess of his attention 
span and mastery of masochism 
he displayed in this triumph of 
the human spirit. 

I spoke to Dennis just follow- 
ing his victory over the un-ed- 
ited 19th-century text. He said 
that this accomplishment was “a 
long time coming. After all I had 
been reading the novel for the 
past 15 years or so without really 
accomplishing anything — I kept 
getting stuck at the long section 
describing 19th-century farming 
methods.” : 


Dennis dedicated this victory 
to all of the friends and fam- 
ily that decided it was no longer 
worth spending a minute of their 
time with him during his self-in- 
duced Tolstoyean coma: “I'd like 
to dedicate this to James, Sally, 
Susanne, my wife Jenny, my son 
Eric, my daughter Sonya, my 
parents, my grandparents, my 
co-workers, my roommate, Jason, 
Mike, Michael, Michelle, Mandy, 
Tristan, Emily, Harry...” At this 
point I tried to cut him off, but 
failed, and he rattled off another 
30 names or so, of which I will 
spare my readers. 

Despite alienating anyone that 

had ever liked 


Jeremy Bremer = Perms ny 
Kierkegaard’s Smile 


way, his historic 
victory is being 
hailed as an ex- 
ample of human 
virtuosity, as well as a triumph of 
the human spirit over boredom. 
Famous figures, Russians, op- 
pressed peoples and immigrants 
hailed Dennis's victory. 

Nelson Mandela: “Great 
achievement, great achievement; 
I tried to get through the novel 
during the Apartheid, but I just 
found it too depressing and bor- 
ing so I decided to sit staring at 
the wall of my cell.” 

Tony Blair: “After picking up 
the novel and reading the first 
part, | decided I would rather ally 
myself with the United States, 
ultimately tarnishing my legacy 
and having long conversations 
about Garfield, than continue on- 
wards: truly great achievement.” 

Sarah Palin: “I can see Anna 
from my backyard — I like to 
wave every morning! We're very 
good friends.” 

- Vladimir Putin: “I tried to use 
Tolstoy’s novel as a means to keep 
the Russian public from realizing 
that I had usurped power from 
another office of government . . . 
It worked for a couple of days, but 
then they decided they just didn’t 
care as long as they didn’t have to 
continue reading the novel. That 
one went well for me!” 

Mikhail Gorbachev: “When I 
read the novel I think of Ronald 


. Reagan — 1 don’t like the novel,” 











By DEMIAN KENDALL 
Sports Editor 


For most athletes, the first 
match of the season doesn’t nec- 
essarily have much of an effect on 
the rest of the season. Win or lose, 
there are still plenty of games left 
for a team to redeem themselves. 
However, that’s not the case for 
the Hopkins wrestling team. 

Last Saturday, the Blue Jay 
wrestlers competed in the fourth 
annual Black and Blue Brawl, an 
event created by Head Coach 
Keith Norris in his first year of 
coaching that has since become 
an important tradition in the 
sport. The week before the Brawl, 
the wrestling team is split into 
two separate divisions: Black and 
Blue, to compete in the upcoming 
event. But the match is more than 
simply a friendly competition; 
these wrestlers are competing for 
a starting spot on the team. In a 
sense, how they perform in this 
single match determines their 
Opportunities for the entire sea- 
son. 

The bleachers were packed 
with parents, friends and several 
wrestling alumni who made the 
trip from all across the East Coast, 
as well as the first round of high 
school recruits, who get their first 
chance to see what Jay wrestling 
is all about. And this year, they 
were treated to a show. 

The match opened with the 
125-pound weight class, pit- 
ting sophomore Akshay Paintal 
against freshman Adam Stevens, 
a four-time New York high school 
state finalist and two-time cham- 
pion. Despite Stevens's accolades, 
Paintal’s year of collegiate experi- 
ence gave him a significant edge 
in the match. Commanding the 
match with his double-leg take- 
down and riding ability, Pain- 
tal managed to execute complete 

control throughout the match, 
dispensing of Stevens by a major 
decision of 16-6. 

Following a forfeit in the 133- 
pound class came the 141-pound 
match-up between sophomores 





Barilla scored a one-point escape 
in the second period and rode out 
Ruland for the entire third period 
to gain a riding-time point, win- 
ning the match by a score of 2-0. 
Sophomore Robbie Nedbor- 
Gross handled senior Mike Vec- 
chiollo in the 149-pound match- 


Sued eat Pale 


"senior Mickey Keané’and fresh.’ 


up to secure a 13-4 victory. 
Vecchiollo, a fighter to the finish, 
helped his team in the final sec- 
ond by scoring an escape point 
to elude a crucial major decision 
loss. 

The 157-pound match-up 
proved to be one of the most 
eventful of the afternoon as Will 
Selba, the highly-touted fresh- 
man wrestler from Pasadena, 
Md., squared off against sopho- 
more Matt Cole. Cole and Selba, 
two very technical wrestlers, 
were precise in their attacks and 
counter-attacks, which created 
a heated battle between the two 
teammates. Each minor slip-up 
Was capitalized on by the oppo- 
nent, leading to a score of 5-5 in 
the middle of the third period. 
Cole, demonstrating his experi- 
ence and athletic ability, managed 
to pull off an impressive diving 
double-leg takedown at the edge 
of the mat in the closing seconds 
of the third period, keeping his 
toes in bounds to push the score 
to 7-5. He held Selba to the mat 
for the remainder of the match to 
secure the victory. 

The excitement continued in 
the 165-pound match as junior 
Kyle Keane faced sophomore Eric 
Levenseller. The two have been 
practice partners for two years, 
and as a result, knew each oth- 
er’s styles and moves perfectly. 
Keane and Levenseller were at 
a constant stalemate from the 
neutral position, constantly de- 
fending attack after attack. Each 
wrestler scored an escape point 
in the second and third periods, 
respectively, driving the match 
into a one-minute overtime. Lev- 
enseller, desperate to capture the 
starting spot, went on a wild of- 
fensive, but Keane managed to 
defend each attack, finally capi- 
talizing on a Levenseller shot 
and spinning around to score the 
match-winning takedown. 

“I knew it was going to be 
close,” Keane said. “We wrestle 
each other every day. We know 
what each other is going to do. I'm 
just happy I came out on top.” 

The 174-pound match between 


man Andrew Brochu resulted in 
a bittersweet Brochu victory, af- 
ter Keane re-injured his knee, an 
injury that has plagued him most 
of his collegiate career. Keane, 
unwilling to go down without a 
fight, limped to the center of the 
mat, but weakened by the injury, 





Field Hockey blows out Mules 
to secure a Conterence berth 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 

to make 33 saves. The defensive 
line also played a spectacular 
role in the victory and _ pro- 
tected the nest well from those 
pesky owls. First-half goalie, 
junior Sophie Tieu, did not see 
one shot on goal and second- 
half goalie, freshman Kim Stein, 
finished with a save. With this 
weekend’s show, the Jays reas- 
serted their strength within the 
conference. 

The team will not rest on their 
laurels for long however, as they 
get ready to face up to conference 
leader Ursinus at Homewood this 
Saturday. Ursisnus was ranked 


third nationally in this week’s 
coaches’ poll, placing them seven 
spots above #10 Hopkins. “This 
is our toughest week of field 
hockey so far. This week marks 
the culmination of everything 
we have worked so hard for,” se- 
nior Adair Landy said. 

A win in their last confer- 
ence game would not only place 
them in the conference top spot 
but would also secure the host- 
ing position for the Conference 
Championships. With a record 
of 6-1 at home this season, a 
home ground advantage may 
be exactly what the Jays need to 
clinch the Conference title. 
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fell to a tight Brochu half-nelson 
and lost by a pin in the second 
period. 

A 184-pound freshman scrap 
followed between freshmen Alex 
Villa and Hector Cintron as Cin- 
tron fought to a 13-7 victory. 

Then came the match that ev- 
eryone came to see. Senior Matt 
Rugani, a relatively light but 
powerful heavyweight, squared 
off against the behemoth Vince 
Domestico. The two have traded 
off victories in their college ca- 
reers, a result of mismatched 
styles and body types. Domestico 
executed control in the opening 
two periods, but began to slow 
down in the third. Rugani, an 
athletic wrestler, took advantage 
of his opponent's fatigue with a 
vicious offensive to pull off a nar- 
row 9-5 victory. 

“I think that on a personal 
level I tried to keep pushing the 
pace of the match into the later 
periods,” Rugani said. “As the 
match went on, I continued to 
try to push the pace of the match 
higher and higher because that’s 


Wrestling: Black and Blue Brawl lives up lo name 


a style that’s worked for me in the 
past.” 
With the starting line-up set, 


the Jays set their sights for the | 


upcoming season, one which will 
certainly test the team’s resil- 
ience. The Jays are hampered by 
the graduation of Eric Fishel and 
the transfer of sophomore Patrick 
Stanley, both of whom were the 
lone Jay conference champions in 
2008. With a force of young but 
untested freshman talent and a 
strong senior class at the helm, 
the Jays look to continually im- 


prove, fighting for their undying | 


goal of a team Conference Cham- 
pionship. 

“The freshmen have all shown 
the tenacity that we’ve seen in 
the past,” Rugani said. “We also 
have a very strong senior pres- 
ence that hasn’t existed in the 
past, and those are the advantag- 


es that we're going to see in this | 


upcoming season.” 

The team opens the season 
two weekends from now at the 
Messiah _ Invitational 
than, Penn. 
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The Hopkins men’s and wom- 
en’s swimming teams competed 
at the University of Maryland 
this past Friday. 

The men (0-2) swam against 
another Division I opponent for 
the second straight week, falling 
167-105 to the Terrapins. Junior 
John Thomas, the defending na- 
tional champion in the 200-yard 
backstroke, swept the  back- 
stroke events to lead the Jays. The 
women, who also had a second 
straight meet against a Division 
I team, also lost to the Terrapins, 
but by a close margin of 185-95. 
Several Lady Blue Jays posted 
NCAA Division III B qualifying 
times at the meet. 

Despite the losses, the coach- 
ing staff was very pleased with 
the results. “Our meet this past 
weekend at Maryland went ex- 
tremely well. The team has been 
putting in a lot of effort and this 
past weekend that really showed. 
Everyone went out there and 
raced against a big Division I 
team. They keep proving day in 
and day out that this could be the 
best season yet,” Assistant Coach 
Dani Korman said. 

The men opened up the meet 
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with a second place finish in the 





COURTESY OF CARL SCHMIDT 
Senior heavyweights Matt Rugani and Vince Domestico square off in their match. 


Se ee ee 
Men’s and women’s swimming fall to Division | Terrapins 


‘By SHANT KESKINYAN . _ 200 méc 
Staff Writer 


ley relay. Thomas, fresh- 
men Tim'‘Nam and Eddy Zandee 

and senior Bob Sershon swam 

the relay in a time of 1:36.09. 

Following the second place 
finish in the 200 medley relay, 
Thomas went on to win the 100 
backstroke with a time of 52.25, 
while Nam took third in the 100 
freestyle with a time of 48.31. 
Thomas and Nam continued 
their dominance in the water. In 
the 200 backstroke, Thomas took 
first with a time of 1:55.33, while 
Nam took third in the 200-breast- 
stroke with a time of 2:10.84. 

In the 100 Butterfly, the Jays 
swept the podium. Sershon 
placed first with a time of 52.19, 
followed by junior Spiros Moisia- 
des in second and sophomore 
John Coia in third. Nam, who 
had undoubtedly grown accus- 
tomed to placing in the top three 
out of his events, took first place 
in the 200-individual medley 
with a time of 2:00.23. Freshman 
Patrick Lynch followed in second 
and sophomore Chris Razavi fin- 
ished in third. 

The men closed out the meet 
with a first place finish in the 200 
free relay with a time of 1:26.35. 
Zandee, Thomas, Bulakul and 
junior Chris Whelan swam the 
relay for the Blue Jays. 

The women also opened 
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Water Polo wins the: 
Eastern Championship 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B12 
the championship match-up most 
expected. In the finals, the Jays 
would face their archrivals #5 MIT. 
The match started off slow. The 
Jays were the overall aggressors, 
with Selbst tossing the ball across 
the pool, creating numerous fast 
break opportunities that terrorized 





meter, I'd hate to give away my 
secrets, but let’s just say I knew 
where he was going to shoot.” 

It wasn’t until 5:51 that MIT 
managed to find a chink in the 
Hopkins armor, but it was soon in- 
consequential. Four different play- 
ers scored for the Jays, pushing 
their lead to 8-4. The game was 9-6 
at the half, and 





the MIT keeper. 
But it wasn’t un- 


ly, scoring in the 
same way and 
then added the 
go-ahead. Hop- 
kins responded 
with a_ three- 
goal run, but 
MIT pulled back 22 seconds from 
the end of the quarter. 

Though they had the lead, the 
Jays weren't playing like their 
usual self. One only had to look at 
Coach Bresnahan on the sidelines, 
who often got so into the game he 
was louder than the entire crowd. 
“I think we showed glimpses of 
solid water polo. However, we re- 
ally need some work,” Senior Pe- 
ter Davis said. 

The Jays seemed even rockier at 
the start of the second. MIT, who 
were slow-paced and almost com- 
placent in the first, came out firing. 
They sent shot after shot at Hop- 
kins, but the quarter belonged to 
keeper Chris Hutchens. No matter 
the shot, he seemed within reach, 
even a penalty shot that seemed 
set to give MIT another lead. 

“Fortunately [for us], I played 
well in the second quarter,” 
Hutchens said. “As for the five- 


work. 


up their meet strongly. An all: 


freshmen relay team, composed 
of Lindsay Keny, Annie Tsay, 
Katherine Arnett, and Eliza- 
beth Rogers, took third in the 
200 medley Relay with a time of 
1:50.8lopened the meet with a 
third place finish in the 200 med- 
ley relay. Swimming the relay in 
a time of 1:50.81. 

In the 1000 Free, the Lady 
Blue Jays had two swimmers in 
the top five. Sophomore Mary 
Claire Kozlowski placed third 
with a time of 10:56.92, followed 
by classmate Kathleen Heslin in 
fourth with a time of 11:07.88. In 
the 100 backstroke, Hopkins also 
had two more swimmers in the 
top five. Junior Lisa Qu placed 
third with at time of 1:02.24 and 
junior Robin Schaffer took fourth 
with a time of 1:02.97. 

In the 100 breaststroke, the 
women were able to finish with 
two swimmers in the top three. 
Junior Caitlin Dennis took sec- 
ond with a time of 1:07.46 and 
shortly after, Annie Tsay came 
in at third. Dennis’s time was an 
NCAA Division III B qualifying 
time. Elizabeth Rogers took sec- 
ond in the 100 freestyle, while 
freshman Margaret Spach took 
third in the 200 Backstroke witha 
time of 2:08.85. Spach’s time was 
also a DIII B qualifying time. 
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goals for one. It 
was 14-10 at the 
end of the third, 
and the Jays put 
the game out 
of reach in the 
fourth. 

In the fourth, Kyle Gertridge 
combined with Chris Roches- 
ter for four quick goals. The lead 
pushed higher until it was 18-11 at 
one point. MIT outscored the Jays, 
3-2, over the last couple minutes, 
but it wasn’t enough to trouble the 
Jays. That 11th Championship was 
theirs. 

The Jays collected most of 
the day’s honors. Josh Kratz was 
awarded the tournament’s MVP 
award. He was joined by team- 
mates Kyle Gertridge, Peter Davis 
and goalie Chris Hutchens on the 
All-Tournament First Team, with 
junior Peter Sauerhoff named to 
the Second Team. Behind so many 
great players was Coach Ted Bres- 
nahan who was named Coach of 
the Year, adding yet another prize 
to his overflowing trophy case. 

Having conquered the east, the 
Jays will travel to compete in the 
CWPA Southern Championships. 


_ As if one qualifying time was 
not enough, Dennis then took 
second in the 200 breast stroke 
with a time of 2:25.69, which was 
also a DIII B qualifying time, in- 
creasing her total to two and the 
team’s total to three. 

The next event was the 100 but- 
terfly. Katherine Arnett took first 
in the event with a DIII B time 
of 58.21, while freshman Kristin 
Ghemigian followed in second 
with a time of 1:02.84. 

Spach took first in the 200 IM 
in a DIII B with a time of 2:08.73, 
while Dennis took second in 
2:13.32. Hopkins closed out the 
race with a first place finish in the 
200 freestyle Relay with a time of 
1:40.92. Swimming the relay were 
freshman Shelby Stewart, senior 
Jackie Rooney, Arnett and Rog- 
ers. So far the team has been en- 
joying its tough competition. 

“The team has been work- 
ing really hard and almost ev- 
eryone saw great results at our 
meet against University of Mary- 
land,” Spach said. “It was a really 
great experience getting my first 
NCAA B cuts. I wasn’t expecting 
much of a performance this early 
in the season, but I had so much 
fun racing girls from Division I.” 

Hopkins will return to action 
on Nov. 1 when Franklin & Mar- 
shall visits Baltimore. 
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By KAT BASELICE 
Staff Writer 


When I was told I was going 
to do an article on a w ater polo 
player, I have to admit that lwasa 
little nervous. Being from a small 
town in New Jersey where polo 
is played on horses and “water 
sport” is strictly syn- 
onymous with swim- 
ming, it was hard for 
me to envision what 
a typical water polo 
player would be like. 
However, I soon dis- 
covered that any pre- 
conceived notion | 
would have formed 
about water polo play- 
ers would have been 
undermined after 
meeting this week’s 
Athlete of the Week, 
Josh Kratz. 

What I found inter- 
esting, sitting across 
from Josh during the 
interview, was how 
different he was from 
your stereotypical 
jock. On paper, he 
seems like a typical 
college male athlete. 
He likes watching 
baseball (his favorite 
team is the Phillies), 
his favorite food is 
chicken parms from 
Johnny D’s in Towson, and after 
games, he likes to hang out at the 
water polo house with his team- 
mates. Face to face, on the other 
hand, Kratz is very reserved, a 
fact that teammate Reid Fox pre- 
pared me for when I spoke with 
him the night before. Fox said, 
“It’s pretty interesting. He’s a 
pretty intense guy. He's really 
quiet, but at the same time he’s 
really intense.” 

Kratz, a 510”, 190 pound se- 
nior from Landsdale, Penn., has 
been playing water polo since the 
eighth grade. Like many, water 
polo players, he began his career 
as a swimmer, which provided 
him with the strong swimming 
skills that are a necessity for a 
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Kratz leads water 





good water polo player. Ironical- 
ly, although he seems to have a 
strong love for water polo, Kratz 
noted, “I didn’t like swimming 
that much.” 


His inspiration to switch over 
to water polo came from his 
brother, who also played. Kratz 
played throughout high school, 
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Kratz’s prowess in the water has helped lead the team to success. 


honing the skills that would one 
day set him apart as one of Hop- 
kins’s best water polo players. 

Unlike many athletes, Kratz 
doesn’t have a set pre-game 
ritual. He doesn’t have a certain 
pre-game food he likes to eat or 
a particular thing that gets him 
pumped up to face off against 
another team. Instead, he notes 
that he is fueled by the energy 
and enthusiasm from his team- 
mates, and the strategy appears 
to be working, as Kratz has con- 
sistently been an integral part of 
the team’s success this year. 

This past weekend at the Divi- 
sion III Eastern Championships, 
Kratz demonstrated just how much 
of an asset he was to the Blue Jays. 


WATER POLO 


In their first game against Con- 
necticut College, he scored five 
goals and had three assists. He 
continued to play strongly against 
Penn State Behrend with three 
goals and one assist, ending his 
weekend with five goals and three 
assists against MIT, who Hopkins 
beat to win the tournament 20-15. 
It’s no surprise that after 
his incredible weekend, 
the senior co-captain 
was also named the 
tournament's MVP. 

Kratz has been post- 
ing impressive numbers 
all year. Since the start of 
the season, he has scored 
51 of Hopkins’s 301 goals. 
He has also posted 33 
assists, making him re- 
sponsible for 27 percent 
of the Jay’s scores. 

Defensively, Kratz has 
swiped 25 steals, making 
him just as much of an as- 
set on defense as he is on 
offense. Teammate Peter 
Sauerhoff noted, “He's a 
playmaker, basically. If 
nothing’s going on in the 
game, he’s the one person 
you can count on to make 
an amazing play or get 
the goal that we need.” 

As a utility player, 
Kratz is all over the pool 
and is equally involved’ 
in both offensive and 
defensive plays. During prac- 
tice, he swims a lot to maintain 
his stamina and prepare himself 
for the games, usually played 
in larger pools than the one the 
team practices in at Hopkins. 
During games, he is able to focus 
on the many positions he has to 
fill and provide leadership to his 
teammates as a captain. 

“Josh leads us by example. 
He’s a hard worker in practice 
and in games and is an inspira- 
tion to all of us,” Sauerhoff said. 
“He’s very cool and collected. 
He’s a source of calmness jin the 
middle of a game that could get 
very intense. He’s a very level- 
headed player.” 

When talking to his team- 





M. Soccer draws 0-0 vs. Franklin & Marshall 


By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
Staff Writer 


For the fourth time in four 
years, Hopkins and Franklin & 
Marshall men’s soccer battled into 
overtime. Saturday afternoon’s 
cold, wet affair ended in a 0-0 tie, 
and the ninth-ranked Blue Jays 
now stand at 11-2-3 overall and 
5-0-2 in the Centennial Confer- 
ence. The Diplomats of Franklin 
& Marshall stand at 7-5-3 over- 
all and 2-2-3 in the conference. 
With the tie, Hopkins picked up 
its 17th point of the season in the 
Centennial Confer- 
ence standings and 
now trails confer- 
ence leader Swarth- 
more by just one 
point. 

With the rain 
coming down and 
the wind gusting, 
it was difficult for 
either team to take 
advantage of what 
little opportunities 
to score each had. 
The Jays were able 
to fire off 12 shots, 
compared to just 
three for Franklin 
& Marshall; the 
Diplomats did not 
have any shots on 
goal, a testament to 
Hopkins’s defense. 
Junior goalkeeper 
Matt Mierley did 
not record any 
saves in his sixth 
shutout of the season, and 10th 
of his career. 

“1 don’t think we let up a 
shot on goal. Unfortunately, we 
weren't able to capitalize on our 
opportunities, but we can’t worry 
about the tie,” Mierley said. “We 
have a couple big games lead- 
ing up to the conference tourna- 
ment.” 

On the scoreless draw, first- 
year Head Coach Craig Appleby 
credited his defense. “We were 
shutting down much of their of- 
fensive attack. Out there in dif- 
ficult conditions, with the wind 
blowing, we only gave up three 
long-range shots, which were 
not on target at all,” Appleby 


said. 


With the tie, the Jays clinched 
a spot in the conference playoffs 
for the eighth consecutive year. 
Despite the accomplishment, 
many players felt the team un- 
derperformed in the match and 
lamented not tallying a victory. 

“The match ended in a tie, but 
that does not reflect the game it- 
self. The weather was a big fac- 
tor in the game. It restricted us 
from playing soccer the way we 
had been playing in the past few 
games,” freshman Neil Vranis 
said. 

“It was pretty disappointing 
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Sophomore David Drake helped lead the Jays to the conference playoffs. 


for several reasons. We didn’t 
play as well as we know we can. 
We have clinched a playoff spot, 
but both [remaining] games are 
must-wins for us, as that is the 
only way we will have a shot at 
hosting the [conference] tourna- 
ment,” junior Nate Wysk also 
said. 

The tie moved Hopkins out of 
first place in the conference, but 
the Jays are still within strik- 
ing distance of the conference 
title. To secure the #1 seed in the 


conference tournament, which — 


would mean hosting the tour- 
nament, Hopkins must win its 
final two games and also hope 
that current leader Swarthmore 


either ties or loses one of its final _ 


two games. The top five teams 
in the conference advance to the 
conference tournament, and a 
tournament victory guarantees a 
bid into the NCAA tournament, 
for which the Jays have high ex- 
pectations. 

“We hope to do well in con- 
ference playoffs and be a serious 
contender in the NCAA tourna- 
ment. We believe we are a very 
talented team, that, when play- 
ing well, can beat any team in 
the country,” sophomore Rob 
Lehnhoff said. 

“We are confident that our 

play will pick up 


in the coming 
weeks, and with 
strong players 
returning from 
injury, we ex- 
pect to finish the 
regular season 
strong leading 


into a conference 
tournament that 
we are capable of 
winning, wheth- 
er on home soil 
or away,” junior 
Rami Zeidan 
said. 

When _ asked 
what his expec-. 
tations for the 
NCAA _ tourna- 
ment were, Coach 
Appleby was 
prudent: “To get 
into it. Our first 
goal is to win the 
conference tour- 
nament, which gives us an auto- 
matic NCAA tournament bid. We 
have a lot of depth and talent and 
have battled through some inju- 
ries. We have key players step- 
ping up and other players doing 
that as well, so right now we're 
clicking as a team.” 

Sophomore Chris Wilson 
summed up the team’s goals best: 
“Our goals are to win the confer- 
ence tournament and ultimately 
the national championship. We 
believe we have the talent to do 
this. We just need to put all of our 
abilities together.” 

The Jays play their final home 
game at Homewood Field on Fri- 
day against Washington College 
of Maryland. Tal aa 


polo to Div.-Ill east title 


mates, there seems to be a level of 


camaraderie and respect that em- | 


anates through the other players’ 
words about Kratz, and the feel- 
ing is mutual. When reflecting on 
his last four years, he noted that 
the thing he loves most about 
playing water polo is “the team, 
by far. It’s just a lot of fun. Prob- 
ably the most fun I’ve ever had in 
my life, just playing on the team 
with the other guys.” 

As a senior, Kratz is nearing 
the end of his career as a Hop- 
kins water polo player. He hopes 
to put his public health major to 
good use, noting that he would 
like to go into clinical research 
and work for a pharmaceutical 
company. After graduating to the 
real world of jobs and bills, Kratz 


believes that the thing he will | 


miss most about his Hopkins ex- 
perience will be “the guys on the 


team. I made a lot of friends play- | 


ing water polo.” 
Kratz will be equally missed. 





Teammate Davis said, “It’s been | 


fun playing with Josh the last 
four years. He’s a great guy and 
a great captain.” 

Sauerhoff added, “I’m definite- 
ly going to miss him next year, in 
the pool and out.” 

Kratz returns to the pool next 
week, Nov. 8 to Nov. 9, at the 
CWPA Southern Championships, 
hosted by Princeton University. 
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Senior 


Public Health 


Major: 


Hopkins Highlights: 

He was named MVP of the Divi- 
son-III Eastern championships, 
as well as CWPA Southern Divi- 
sion co-player of the week. He 
has either scored or posted an 
assist on 27 percent of his team’s 
goals this season. 
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W. Soccer annihilates 


Green Terror, wins 0-0 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
is a huge step up.” 

On Saturday against Bryn 
Mawr, the Lady Blue Jays stayed 
strong throughout despite the 
treacherous weather. The Bryn 
Mawr soccer field is made of real 
grass (unlike Homewood Field, 
which is made of all-weather 
Astroturf) and is significantly 
smaller than the field that the 
Jays are used to playing on. These 
conditions gave Bryn Mawr a 
home field advantage. 

Despite these premises, the 
Lady Jays pulled through with 
dominance and power. The scor- 
ing in the first half was initiated 
by sophomore defender Rhiannon 
Desideri, who scored her first goal 
of the season in the 23rd minute. 
Soon after, sophomore midfielder 
Erin Stafford had kicked in anoth- 
er goal during the 35th minute, 
assisted by sophomore defender 
Allie Zazzali. 

After an Owl's score, senior 


| midfielder Molly Steele answered 





back with a successful shot at 
61:56 in the game. This score was 
Steele’s third goal of the season. 
Putting pressure on the Owl's 
backfield, senior midfielder Fran- 
cesca Peretti was next to score 
in the 66th minute, earning her 
first goal of the season and put- 
ting the Jays up 4-1. But the Owl’s 
fired back with two goals in sev- 
en minutes at 70:41 and 77:38. 
Capping the scoring for the 
game, freshman midfielder Col- 
leen Quinlan kicked the ball into 
Bryn Mawr’s net in the 83rd min- 
ute for her second score of the 
season, ensuring a Jays win with 
nine minutes of regular play re- 
maining. The final score was 5-3 
Hopkins, which allows Hopkins 


| to clinch a spot in the Centen- 


nial Conference Championships. 
Bryn Mawr’s three points scored 
was the most any team has scored 
against the Jays during any game 
throughout the season. 

What is really amazing about 


| this team is the -way it’s play- 


| ers are managed. “The team 


as a whole is very diverse. The 
starting lineups and subs are all 
mixed from freshmen to seniors, 
and it seems as if each player 
contributes to the program’s suc- 
cess,” Rhiannon Desideri said. 

The Jays Kept the momentum 
going into the week, destroying 
McDaniel 8-0 on Tuesday — the 
Jays’ 12th shutout of the season. 

Freshman Erica Suter put the 
Jays on the board first, off a cross 
from Jenn Paulucci. Sophomore 
Claire Pelura put Hopkins on the 
board minutes later to give the 
Jays a 2-0 lead at halftime. 

In the second half, the Jays 
tripled their scoring output from 
the first half. Freshman Leslie 
O’Brien scored her second ca- 
reer goal in the 57th minute. Fel- 
low freshman Paulina Goodman 
would score five minutes later to 
increase the lead to 4-0. 

But the Jays’ offensive was far 
from over. Zazzali scored her first 
goal in the 67th minute off of a 
corner kick. This was followed by 
Peretti’s second goal to increase 
the lead to six. Just three minutes 
later, Zazzali would score again, 
her second goal of the game, on a 
header from another corner kick. 
Zazzali would fire a shot toward 
the goal two minutes later which 
was deflected but put back by 
freshman Ava Scheininger for 
the game’s final score. 

So far in the year, the Jays are 
undefeated in conference play 
and are vying for a spot in the 
NCAA tournament. 

“The national championship 
is definitely an attainable goal,” 
McCurdy said. “We are the only 
team in the Centennial Conference 
to have won the Championships 
three years in a row and we have 
beaten the teams that are potential 
NCAA Champions. I know our 
team is capable of achieving great 
things in post-season competi- 
tion.” 

Undefeated in conference 
games, the Jays will end the regu- 
lar season playing against Ursinus 

at 1 p.m. at Homewood Field. 


MONDAYS- Buy 10 wings, get 10 FREE 


TUESDAYS- 1/2 price on all dinner pastas 


WEDNESDAY- 1/2 price Burgers 


THURSDAYS- 14” cheesesteaks for the 7” price 





3015 St. Paul Street 


410-235-2501 


ESPN COLLEGE GAMEPLAN - all the college foot- 
ball games, all the time | 


NFL SUNDAY TICKET - watch every NFL game 
every week at BERT'S 











1945 - Jackie Robinson of the Kansas 


City Monarchs in the Negro League 
breaks Major League Baseball's color 
barriers by signing with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. Robinson would make his de 
but in Brooklyn in 1947. 





FRIDAY 
M. Soccer vs. Washington 7 p.m. 


SATURDAY 
Football vs. Juniata 1 p.m. 
Field Hockey vs. Ursinus 5 p.m. 
W. Soccer vs. Ursinus 7:30 p.m. 









By MIKE SUMNER 
Staff Writer 


This weekend, the Hopkins 
men’s water polo team hosted the 
Division III Eastern Champion- 
ships. Schools from all over the 
eastern seaboard came to Balti- 
more to compete, from Washing- 
ton & Jefferson to Connecticut 
College. Currently sitting at #2 
in the National Rankings, the 
Jays were the 
heavy favor- 
ites to come 
away with 
the cham- 
pionship. 
After all, they’ve won the event 
a whopping 10 times since the 
tournament's inception in 1991, 
After Sunday, it was an emphatic 
11th win. 

Saturday’s competition began 
with a round-robin style playoff. 
Matched up with Connecticut 
College and Penn State Behrend 
first, the Jays showed little sign 
of being stopped. On the East 
Coast, we really are ona different 
level than the other DIII teams,” 
junior defender Kyle Gertridge 
said. “We only play them at this 
tournament and one or two more 
games a season. The rest of our 30 
or so games are against top 20 DI 








Field Hockey blows out Muhlenberg Mules 


Salurday’s win against the Mules put the Jays at 14-2 overall and secured them a playoff spot 


By PHOEBE CAMPBELL 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins field hockey cruised 


to an easy 9-0 victory in Penn- 
sylvania last Saturday with goals 
coming from all across the front 
line. The Jays are now 7-1 in con- 
ference standings with a 14-2 
overall record. The win ensured 
the Jays their fourth consecutive 
spot in the Centennial Confer- 
ence playoffs. 

After a surprising loss in 
overtime to 
Muhlenberg 
in their last 
game, Hop- 
kins needed a 
win to reassert 
their second- 
place position 
in the confer- 
ence. The Jays 
went into the 
game _ having 
never lost to 
the Owls in 
the program's 
history. Three 
players scored 
two goals 
apiece, and 
the defensive 
line put on a 
good show to 


ensure they 
kept their 
dominance in 
the series. 

The Lady 
Jays came 


to the game 
ready for a 
win. As soon 
as the first 
whistle blew, 
they went on 
the attack, and 
within __ five 
minutes the 
first goal had 
been scored 
by junior Catie 
Farrow. This 
was the 11th time this season the 
Jays have scored within the first 
10 minutes. Farrow’s score ignit- 
ed the offense as Hopkins domi- 


ees 


Wrestling: 
Black and Blue Brawl 


The Hopkins wrestling team 
got their first match under their 
belt this weekend as the team 
squared off against themselves in 
the fourth annual Black and Blue 
Brawl. Page B10. 
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Kings of the Water! Jays are Eastern Champs 
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Senior utility player Peter Davis defends against an opponent in one of Saturday's games. Davis led the team with six goals. 


opponents.” 

It’s hard to argue with him. 
The first quarter ended and the 
Jays had already jumped out to a 
9-1 lead. Five goals and three as- 
sists from senior Josh Kratz led 
the Jays to a bone-crushing 22-8 
win. As strong a team as Con- 
necticut College is, they were 


nated the rest of the play. Senior 
tri-captain Adair Landy scored 
her first goal at 14:32, followed 


by another “goal “eight wens sb iooree 


minutes later, a demon- 
stration for the Owls of 
what was yet to come. 
Junior Kelly Kimmer- 
ling was to close out the 
first half scoring, with her goal in 
the 28th minute to put the Jays up 
4-0 at the half time mark. 

In the second half, Hopkins 
remained firmly in control, seem- 


Hopkins 


ingly untouchable and unflus- 
tered by the wind and rain. The 
first goal of the half flew by the 
Owls goalie, Elizabeth Toft, just 


' INSIDE 


Swimming: 
Maryland 


The Hopkins men’s and wom- 
en’s swimming teams took on the 
University of Maryland this past 
Friday. While neither team won, 
many individual swimmers post- 
ed very strong times. Page B10. 
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Freshman forward Annie Shepard edges out a Washington defender to gain ball control. 





11th Division II] Eastern Cham- 


the Lions pulled within one with 
just under three minutes remain- 
ing. Spurred on by the sudden 
competition, the Jays went on a 


unable to find an answer to the 
unassailable Jays offense, and the 
rock solid goalkeeping of both 
sophomore Jeremy Selbst and se- 
nior Chris Hutchens. 

The Jays seemed a little more 
vulnerable in the next match 
against Penn. Leading 4-2 as the 
first quarter was winding down, 


til the second period when the 
Lions finally took one back. But 
that could do little to stop the 
Jays, who quickly put another 
six on the board. With the 16-4 
lead unassailable, they finished 


the game in another one of their | 


furies, scoring four times in the 
last two minutes of the game. It’s 


first time the Jays have scored 
| 20 goals or more in back-to-back 
games since 2004, when they did 
it at the same event against the 
same two teams. 

This brought it down to 


three minutes into the half, com- 
ing off the stick of junior Andrea 
Vandersall. Farrow added her sec- 
~~ond of the game only 22 
seconds later, giving the 
Jays a 6-0 lead. Not to be 
outdone, Vandersall be- 
came the third member 
of the Hopkins team to 
score a pair when she put away 
her ninth goal of the season in the 
45th minute. Spurred on by the 
upperclassmen’s performance, 
freshman Annie Shepard added 
her name to 
the scorebook 
less than a 
minute after 
Vandersall’s 
goal extend- 
ing the lead 
to 8-0. Just to 
remind every- 
one she was 
there, Jays 
leading scorer 
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Emily Miller UARIUM. 
put away her BALTIMORE. 
23rd goal of Pare ae ake 
the season to 
end the game 
with a 9-0 win 
for Hopkins. 

Miller’s 
goal placed 
her once more 
in the record- 
books with 49 
season points, 
besting — her 
own record of 
48 set in the 
2006 season. 
Miller also 
has the record 
for goals in a 
single season 
(23), career 
goals (58) and 
career points 
(135). It is not 
only the Jay 
offense how- 
ever, that de- 
serves praise 
for Saturday's performance, even 
if they did force the Bryn Mawr 
goalie 

CONTINUED ON Pace B10 





Athlete of the Week: 
Josh Kratz 


Senior water polo co-captain 
Josh Kratz scored 13 goals and 
‘notched seven assists in three 
matches, helping Hopkins to its 


pionship Title. Page B11. 





run. The six-goal run lasted un- | 


strange to think that it was the | 
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W. soccer still looks 
to remain undeteated 


By ROCKY BARILLA 
Staff Writer 


As the Hopkins women’s soc- 
cer team adds to its impressive 
undefeated record, it has man- 
aged to clinch a spot in 

| the Centennial Confer- 
| ence Championships. 
With their victory over 
Bryn Mawr College last 
Saturday and win over 
| McDaniel on Tuesday, the Blue 
Jays have accumulated 14 wins 
| with no losses and three ties and 


} | have clinched the top seed in the 


| Centennial Conference, allowing 

them to host this year’s Confer- 
ence Championships. 

Much of this success is found 

through the great chemistry 

| found on this rather large team. 
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With many returning upper- 
classmen and 10 incoming fresh- 
men, the Lady Jays have been 
able to construct a large team 
with diverse talents and abili- 
ties. Although there are a large 
number of athletes, 
each player contributes 
to the games, giving 
this team outstanding 
depth. 

“This year we 
have a very large team with dif- 
ferent talents and great depth,” 
senior midfielder Chrissy Mc- 
Curdy explained. “People even 
say it may have the most depth 
in the history of the program. 
For the last three years we’ve 
had great teams but I feel that 
this year’s 

CONTINUED ON Pace B11 
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Sophomore midfielder Sara Tankard works to control the ball against Bryn Mawr. 
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The News-letter’s Guide to 








N-D says: your vole counts. 


Many people consider this year’s Presidential election to be one 
of the most important in modern American history. The results 
of the 2008 election will define practices and set precedents that 
will undoubtedly affect our nation for decades to come. In a 
troubling time when Americans are entrenched in crumbling 
policies concerning everything from homeland security to 
healthcare, there is a feeling that now more than ever, we cannot 
afford to make the wrong choice. 


Candidates John McCain and Barack Obama represent two very 
different types of Americanism. Both are passionate about their 
plans to put America back on track economically, provide the best 
Opportunities for Americans, and protect citizens from threats 
from abroad. But both plans include very different policies, and 
indeed very different approaches to policy-making, 


This year, if you can vote, you should make a point to vote on 
November 4. It’s important that each American helps make the 
decision, because our choice of leader for at least four years in 
such a defining time will affect every American. It is still not clear 
what Americans as a whole want, what they expect and what the 
best course of action might be. 


You hold in your hands the first-ever attempt by News-Letter 
editors to really politicize the paper. In the Election Guide, we 
offer facts and opinions from editors, writers, cartoonists and 
leaders of student groups about the campaign, the issues and 
the politicians at the heart of the upcoming Presidential election. 
While these opinions do not represent the views of News-Letter, 
they may embody a fair cross-section of student perspectives. 
Our hope is that you read the News-Letter’s Election Guide and 
learn something — and then do your civic duty on Election Day. 


Vote! 


Anum Azam & Husain Danish 
Special Editions Editors 
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Presidential campaigns are massive efforts. They require coor- 
dination among thousands of campaigners, volunteers and fund 
raisers. No matter how good a candidate's ideas are, if he can’t 
run a good campaign, chances are he won't win the election. 
Here’s a look at what makes a campaign tick, Page 3. 


The Issues 10 


With America in the midst of a financial crisis and an ill-fought 
war, the 2008 presidential election is probably one of the most 
important in recent history. Each candidate has specific plans for 
the future of the country and their visions will affect us for years 
to come. What are the major issues dominating this campaign, 
and where do the candidates stand? Check out the Issues sec- 
tion, Page 10. 


The Politicians = 8 


The stage has been set, the actors have been chosen and the play 
has begun. Events have converged to thrust Obama, McCain and 
several other key players into the limelight of history. We look at 
eae politicians are and what role they play in this election, 
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Non't let the “hassle” of the polls convince you not to vote 


By THOMAS DANNER 


Often, the reason why people don’t 
vote is not their indecisiveness but rath- 
er a desire to avoid the “hassle” of regis- 
tering and traveling to the polls. 

Today, voting is easier than ever be- 
fore. This article will give you some ba- 
sic information to ensure that the process 
goes smoothly. 

There are essentially three steps to vot- 
ing. First, you have to register. Second, 
you must find out where and when to go 
to vote on Election Day. Third, you need 
to show up on Election Day and vote. If 
you will be out of town or cannot vote in 
your assigned location, you will need to 
request an absentee ballot. 

Hopefully, you have already regis- 
tered to vote. If you are a Maryland resi- 
dent, it’s already too late. If you are from 
another state, be sure to check the dead- 
line, as several states still allow registra- 
tion. 

Declare Yourself (http://www.declarey- 
ourself.com) provides state-specific infor- 
mation about the registration process. 
You can also determine your current reg- 
istration status through the Web site. If 


you want to vote and have not registered | 


yet, do so immediately. 

After you've registered, where do you 
go on Election Day? If you are a Baltimore 
resident, there are 290 different voting 
locations. Your ward and precinct deter- 
mine where you must vote. Your Voter 
Notification Card, which you receive in 
the mail after registering, contains this 
information. If you do not have your card, 
you can search for your information on the 
Maryland elections Web site (http://www. 
elections.state.md.us/voting/where.htmi). 

If you are not a Baltimore resident, 
will be out of town or are unable to vote 
at your designated location, you need to 
request an absentee ballot. While you still 
have time to obtain your ballot in most 
states, you should act quickly. 

Long Distance Voter (/ittp://www.long- 
distancevoter.org) provides a convenient 
list of absentee request deadlines for all 
50 states. Also, be sure to check when the 
ballots are due back in your state. Mary- 
land’s absentee request deadline was Oct. 
28, and the ballots must be postmarked 
on or before Election Day. Other states’ 


requirements vary. 
If you are voting 
in person for the 
first time, you will 
be asked to provide 
photo identification. 
A driver’s license 
or your J-card will 
suffice. You can still 
vote without iden- 
tification, but you 
will be required to 
provide ID before 
the first Monday 
after the election in 
order for your vote 
to count. In short, 
just bring your ID to 
save a lot of hassle. 
Despite security 
concerns, all Mary- 
land voting will 
be conducted us- 
ing AccuVote-TS, a 
touch screen voting 
system. These are 
the same machines 
that Hopkins pro- 
fessor Avi Rubin 
successfully hacked 
into, demonstrating 


their major secu- 
rity flaws. For more 
information about 


the machines and to 
see an online demo, 
visit http://www.mdvotes.org. 

By now, most people should be familiar 
with the two main presidential candidates. 
However, the presidential race often over- 
shadows other important issues on the bal- 
lot. For example, this year on Maryland’s 
Statewide Ballot, voters will decide on two 
constitutional amendments. 

One amendment would remove the 
legal ban on early voting, which the 
Maryland Court of Appeals declared un- 
constitutional in August 2006, and allow 
residents to vote at polling places other 
than their own election districts. 

The other amendment would allow 
Maryland to issue five lottery licenses, 
legalizing up to 15,000 slot pees to 
help fund public education. 

Maryland voters will also vote for sev- 
eral congressional representatives, three 





Board of Education members, a Circuit 
Court judge and judges for the Court of 
Special Appeals and the Court of Ap- 
peals. 

While voting is important, it is just as 
important to be educated on the issues. 
Do not go to the polls and vote blindly. 
Read about the candidates’ positions and 
their voting records. Learn more about 
the local and state candidates. 

Various on-campus organizations, like 
the College Democrats, will also provide 
rides to polling stations. 

It might be tempting to skip voting 
this year altogether. You're probably busy 
with schoolwork and other commitments. 
Besides, one vote won't count, right? In 
the past, this might have been valid. Now, 
with elections becoming closer than ever, 
a few hundred people per college with 
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Going out to vote doesn’t have to be a tedious process. If you're prepared, it can be a quick and easy way to influence history. 


this mindset could alter the outcome of 
the election. 

Make sure your family and friends 
have registered to vote and are planning 
to vote in this election. If they still do not 
know how to register, help them. And 
keep pressing them on the issue. It is es- 
sential that everyone vote. 

Plan ahead. Schedule your time prop- 
erly to take into account delays at the 
voting booth. Go with friends or bring a 
book along. If people have been waiting 
in lines all day to vote early in places like 
Florida, you can spare an hour to do the 
same. 

Don't let procrastination prevent your 
voice from being heard. Register, request 
an absentee ballot if necessary and cast 
your vote on Nov. 4 in this historic elec- 

tion. 
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Debating the debates: how much do they really matter? 


SE 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 


When Senators Barack Obama and John 
McCain faced each other at their first of 
three presidential debates on Sept. 26, stu- 
dents at Hopkins and Americans all over 
the country gathered with bated breath to 
see how their particular candidate fared. 
Hundreds of homes held parties specifi- 
cally geared to watching the candidates’ 
performances. News channels held mara- 
thon analysis panels before and after each 
debate. The amount of attention focused 
on the event raised an important ques- 
tion: Why does much fanfare surround 
presidential debates, and how much of an 
effect do they have on the actual results 
in November? 

Debates between Republican and 
Democratic candidates are relatively re- 
cent staples of presidential elections. Pri- 
or to the 20! century, candidates relied 
on newspapers and pamphlets to spread 
their disparate political messages, al- 
though public debates between Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen Douglas in 1858 were 
popular and historically noteworthy. But 
with the advent of television in the 1950s, 
Americans began to rely more on the per- 
sonal characteristics of important figures 
rather than strictly on their politics. The 
first public presidential primary debate 
occurred in 1948, between Thomas Dew- 
ey and Harold Stassen. The debate lasted 
for an hour and the candidates discussed 
a single issue: whether the communist 
party should be outlawed in the United 
States. 

The first real presidential debate took 
place between Democratic Senator John 
Kennedy and Republican Vice President 
Richard Nixon in 1960. The debate was 
televised and completely changed the face 
of the presidency in that it allowed people 
watching at home to judge candidates on 
their physical appearances; in fact, Nixon 
appeared sallow and sweaty next to the 
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The Nixon/Kennedy debate changed the way Americans judge politicians. 








young, handsome Kennedy, and many 
believe that it was that particular negative 
depiction of the vice president that even- 
tually cost him the election that year. The 
effect of physical appearances was so pro- 
found that those who watched the debate 
on television believed Kennedy won the 
debate, while those who listened to the 
debate on radio believed Nixon won. 

Debates between presidential candi- 
dates ceased after the 1960 election until 
1976, when Democrat Jimmy Carter de- 
bated incumbent President Gerald Ford 
in a series of televised events. Since then, 
every presidential election has relied 
heavily on public debates to allow the 
American people to see the candidates 
in action against each other. But while 
debates have on occasion played crucial 
roles in determining the election’s final 
outcome in November, they are gener- 
ally not as game-changing as the pun- 
dits would like the public to think. Some 
presidential candidates have committed 
terrible gaffes in their debates: In 1976, 
for example, President Ford mistakenly 
said that “there is no Soviet domination 
of Eastern Europe,” a comment which the 
media immediately pounced upon and 
which may have cost him the election. In 
most elections, however, Americans have 
found that the debates merely affirm their 
opinions of particular candidates rather 
than alter them outright. 

The 2008 presidential debates have 
been, if not game-changing, particular- 
ly insightful in determining America’s 
perhaps superficial reaction to each can- 
didate. The Sept. 26 debate, which took 
place at the University of Mississippi, 
was intended to focus on the candi- 
dates’ foreign policy plans, but for the 
most part digressed to the issue of the 
economy and the current financial cri- 
sis. In general, public opinion favored 
Senator Obama; a CBS poll conducted 
after the debate showed that 40 percent 
declared Obama the 
winner while only 
22. percent believed 
Senator McCain 
won. Subsequent 
presidential polls did 
show Obama receiv- 
ing a bounce in the 
polls, but it was dif- 
ficult to determine 
whether such an in- 
crease in polls was 
a direct result of the 
debate or a result of 
the declining econ- 
omy brought on, in 
part, by the current 
Republican adminis- 
tration. Many Amer- 
icans were unhappy 
with McCain’s per- 
formance in the de- 
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Nearly 70 million Americans, including these students at Nolan's, watched the vice-presidential debate. 


bate; some saw his reluctance to refer to 
Obama by name and to look at Obama 
directly as a sign of disrespect. Notably, 
ailing film critic Roger Ebert wrote a cri- 
tique on McCain’s performance, citing 
his “bad manners” as indication that he 
would be a poor future leader. 

“My feeling has nothing to do with 
issues,” Ebert wrote in an article for the 
Chicago Sun. “It has to do with common 
courtesy ... What is the better leadership 
quality: (1) Willingness to listen to your 
Opponent and keep an open mind? (2) 
Rigidly ignoring him? Which of the two 
of you better demonstrated the bipartisan 
spirit you say you represent?” 

The second presidential debate, which 
was held on Oct. 7 at Belmont University, 
was even more detrimental for Senator 
McCain. The debate followed a town-hall 
format, a format which McCain had been 
pushing during his earlier campaigning. 
The media expected McCain to outper- 
form Obama due to the seasoned Sena- 
tor’s usual fluency at town hall debates. 
Instead, a CNN poll conducted after the 
debate showed that Obama was favored 
as the winner by 54 percent of those sur- 
veyed, while McCain was declared the 
winner by only 30 percent of those polled. 
Pundits noted that Obama stayed calm 
and collected throughout the debate, 
even when it was not his turn to speak, 
while McCain looked more anxious and 
aimless, especially since he wandered 
the stage while his opponent spoke. Ad- 
ditionally, many Americans were thrown 
by McCain’s refusal to refer to Obama di- 
rectly, most notably when he referred to 
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the Senator as “that one” while answering 
a viewer's question. 

The third presidential debate, which 
took place on Oct. 15 at Hofstra Universi- 
ty, was the most favorable for McCain in 
that it allowed the Senator to put Obama 
on the defensive about his associations 
with former Weatherman member Wil- 
liam Ayers and the ACORN registration 
scandal. Additionally, it was at the third 
debate that McCain brought up “Joe the 
Plumber,” a non-licensed plumber from 
Ohio named Samuel “Joe” Wurzelbach- 
er who had confronted Obama about 
his tax-increase policy for small busi- 
nesses earning over $200,000 a year at a 
rally earlier in the week. McCain railed 
against Obama for wanting to increase 
taxes in the top tier. While a CNN poll 
found that 58 percent saw Obama as the 
winner versus 31 percent who found that 
McCain won, a slight bounce in the polls 
for McCain later that week indicated that 
many found McCain’s performance to be 
improved. 

In the end, it is difficult to determine 
how important presidential debates are in 
affecting the outcome of the election. De- 
bates add to an increased personalization 
of the presidency; Americans are able to 
connect with the candidates at a less par- 
tisan level and a more human one, which 
puts pressure on both the candidates’ 
characters as well as politics. Regardless, 
whether or not the three debates particu- 
lar to this year’s election will hinder or 
help either candidate will not be evident 
until the final electoral vote is counted on 
Nov. 4. 
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Insults, cheap shots and fear: the torrid history of negative ads 


By GISELLE CHANG 


While negative campaign ads are 
viewed critically both nationally and 
abroad, they are an indisputable fixture 
in the campaign process. 

As early as 1800, John Adams tried to 
taint Thomas Jefferson’s reputation and 
chances of being elected by accusing Jef- 
ferson of having a slave mistress. 

Mud was slung at Abraham Lincoln 


due to his physical appearance, while 
Grover Cleveland was attacked for hav- 
ing fathered an illegitimate child. 

Although cheap shots and negative 
campaigning has been around for two 
centuries, the advent of the television and 
radio in the 20th century have made the 
reach of political attacks through mud- 
slinging and negative ads much broader, 
giving them a greater impact. 

On Sept. 7, 1964 “Daisy” or “Daisy 
Girl,” one of first negative cam- 











paign ads, as well as arguably 
still the most controversial and 
famous, was aired by the Lyn- 
don Johnson campaign. 

The ad depicted a little girlina 
meadow picking the petals off of 
a daisy, counting the petals and 
confusing the numbers when an 
ominous-sounding male voice 
begins a count down to a missile 
launch; the screen then shows the 
mushroom cloud from a nuclear 
explosion. The ad was so con- 
troversial that the Johnson cam- 
paign aired it only once. 

Even by today’s standards, the 
suggestion that Johnson’s oppo- 
nent, Goldwater, was a danger- 
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During the 1884 presidential election, Democrat Grover Cleve- 


land was accused of fathering an illegitimate child. 


ous war hawk who would thrust 
the United States into a nuclear 
war is shocking and politically 
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aggressive. 

Although candidates have op- 
tions of using image, issue and 
negative advertising, since the 
1980s they have opted to abandon 
creating a positive image first in 
favor of attacking their oppo- 
nents with negative ads. 

The Communication Act of 
1934 which excluded candidate 
ads from product or service ads 
and being censored as deceptive 
advertising as well as the 1976 
Federal Election Commission 
amendment allowing PAC and/or 
individuals to make unlimited in- 
dependent political expenditures 
on behalf of a candidate (such as 
making their own commercials), 
greatly promoted negative politi- 
cal advertising. 

Though there is controversy 
regarding the use of negative ads, numer- 
ous studies have concluded that negative 
ads continue to be used by politicians, be- 
cause they are effective. 

In general, the American public is un- 
derstood to be rather uninformed about 
the candidates and their stand on the is- 
sues. This subjects the political system to 
favoring incumbents. 

Negative ads alert and mobilize the 
otherwise inattentive and unknowledge- 
able public; a negative ad tries to make the 
public aware of a salient issue that strong- 
ly affects them or incites strong emotions. 
The ad then blames the opposing candi- 
date for the problem, often by citing the 
candidate’s voting record or past state- 
ments. This attaches the problem to the 
candidate. 

Rather than providing a solution to the 
problem or sharing the offending candi- 
date’s views, the negative ad places the 
blame on the other candidate. The viewer 
is only slightly better informed about the 
issue but is left with a one-sided, negative 
view of the other candidate. 

Studies have shown that negative ads 
mobilize more voters to participate politi- 
cally because they are more memorable 
than positive or neutral ads. The effects 
of negative ads are more prevalent among 
voters who identify themselves as Demo- 
crats or Independents. 

The 2008 election has been no exception 
with mudslinging and rampant negative 
ads on both sides. This year’s campaign 
ads take the mudslinging and negative 
attacks to a whole new level, or rather a 
new low. 

From Sept. 28 through Oct. 4 almost 
100 percent of John McCain’s campaign 
advertisements were negative according 
to the Wisconsin Advertising Project at the 
University of Wisconsin. Many of his ads 
attack Barack Obama as “dangerous,” in- 
citing innate fears the uninformed viewer 
may have. One television advertisement in 
particular said “Barack Obama, he prom- 
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Even Karl Rove, mastermind of several attack ads, has said 
that the current negative campaigns have gone too far. 


ised better. He lied.” 

During this week-long period, the 
same study classified only 34 percent of 
Obama’s campaign ads as negative. How- 
ever, the Democratic Party has been un- 
leashing attacks and insults, ridiculing 
McCain for being out of touch and having 
admitted to not owning a computer. 

As the flow of mudslinging continues, 
the 2008 ads have been reported even by 
Karl Rove, the mastermind of many infa- 
mous negative ads in the past, as having 
reached an all-time low in terms of broad- 
casting misleading and innacuarate in- 
formation on the candidates’ stances. 

However, Karl Rove's criticism of Mc- 
Cain was not that he was spreading false- 
hoods through his negative ads, but that 
he has exaggerated so wildly that McCain 
has left himself and his campaign open 
for political attacks. 

Not only did a McCain ad attack 
Obama for suggesting that vice presiden- 
tial nominee Sarah Palin was comparable 
to a pig, but, in an ad ran in Montana, it 
erroneously claimed the Obama favored 
incorporating the topic of sex into edu- 
cation for kindergarteners. In response, 
Democrats have falsely reproached Mc- 
Cain for supporting a 1,000 year-long 
war in Iraq. 

Amidst the attacks and insults in this 
tense atmosphere, the public must keep 
in mind that the majority of the nega- 
tive ads, particularly those most outra- 
geous and false, come from independent 
groups, who are unrelated to the candi- 
dates; these groups are completely free 
to broadcast inaccurate content and do 
so in the hopes of galvanizing public 
fears. 

While in the past, even the most nega- 
tive of campaign ads were content-accu- 
rate, this year’s trend has been a higher 
incorporation of truth twisting, context 
removing and outright lying to manipu- 
late voters’ reactions, meaning that voters 
must take extra care to know the facts. 
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weapon of the two campaigns: the Logo 





The Obama and McCain campaigns use the tools of corporate branding to sell their respective cases to the American people 


By ALEXANDER TRAUM 


Campaigns are not unlike corpora- 
tions. Both campaigns and corporations 
aim to sell their product — the former a 
candidate and the latter a good or ser- 
vice. It is not 


uisite color palate of any political cam- 
paign — a white sunrise against a blue 
sky over a landscape implied by red and 

white stripes. 
The image, created by Chicago-based 
firm Sender, advances Obama's call 
for change 





surprising 
then that cam- 
paigns would 
use the age- 
old tactic of 
the ubiquitous 
logo. 

Logos are 
familiar and 
reassuring. 
We take it for 

















through the 
whitesunrise, 
evokes the so- 
called heart- 
land through 
its red and 
white _fore- 
ground and 
still retains 
the image of 
the American 








granted that flag, allin one 
we know ex- nO. 

actly what Further- 
to expect | wi : more, it 
when we see COURTESY OF THEOBAMA CAMPAIGN doesn’t hurt 
a yellow “M” The Obama logo echoes a sunrise over the American heartland. that one can 
while driv- spell the 


ing down the highway (McDonalds). 
And, of course, a red circle with a dot 
inside means a mega-store with afford- 
able prices (Target). Nor should we for- 
get the “swoosh,” which is essentially a 
stylized check mark (Nike). 

Yet, a truly successful logo must also 
be able to define the 


word “hope” using the logo. Unfortu- 
nately, one can’t spell “change” with an 
EOL 
While Obama’s logo is primarily com- 
posed of an image, it in some cases has 
Obama’s name below as well as his run- 
ning mate, Joe Biden. 
The official Mc- 








product, to promote 
a specific image of 
the product, pref- 
erably one that is 
desirable. Political 
logos are not a new 
phenomenon, yet in 
each election cycle 
we see new logos 
used to fashion an 
image and further 
the message of each 
candidate’s cam- 
paign. 

The Obama logo will go down in his- 
tory not only as one of the best campaign 
graphics of all time, but as one of the 
greatest of corporate branding — along 
with McDonalds, Target and Nike. Since 
the black and white image shown here 
does not fully capture the logo’s elo- 
quence and complexity, let me describe 
it for you. Obama’s signature image has 
co-opted the letter “O” in the way that 
Bush did with the letter “W” in the 2000 
campaign. It won't be long before any 
use of the alphabet will be a copyright 
violation. 

Yet, whereas Bush’s “W” was rath- 
er cold in its solid blocky typography, 
Obama’s “O” presents an optimistic im- 
age of a sunrise over a field (a field in 
Iowa, maybe?). The image uses the req- 


or a Star. 
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In the end, this election 
might not come down to ei- 
ther the candidates or their 
positions, but perhaps to 
voters’ preference of a circle 





Cain logo is more 
typical, but is nev- 
ertheless just as 
deliberate. Before 
Governor Sarah 
Palin joined the 
campaign, the Mc- 
Cain logo, designed 
by the Fredericks- 
burg, Va. firm Spire, 
featured “McCain” 
spelled in authori- 
tatively bold white 
letters over a blue background. Red and 
white stripes border his name on the 
bottom, and a silver star centered on a 
gold bar border on top. The logo recalls a 
military insignia and is clearly intended 
to remind voters of McCain’s military 
experience. A successful campaign logo 
not only attempts to define one’s own 
candidate but also serves to differentiate 
the candidate from his rival, ideally in a 
way that makes the candidate look more 
attractive than the opponent. McCain’s 
logo does this loudly, practically shout- 
ing “I’m a war hero . . . and Obama is 
not.” 

When Palin joined the campaign, the 
McCain campaign redesigned its logo to 
feature McCain and Palin’s name separat- 
ed by the gold bar with the silver star. Of 
course, this redesign not only recognizes 


that the Vice President is on the ticket, but 
also extends McCain's military creden- 
tials to Palin. 

A comparison of how the respective 
campagn logos treats the Vice Presidential 
candidate reveals how the two campaigns 
envision the 
role of either 
Biden or Palin 


in the cam- 
paign. Even 
after Biden 


was placed on 
the ticket, the 
logo remains 
the same 
expect for 
Biden’s name 
sometimes 
listed below 
Obama’s. | It’s 
still  primar- 
ily all about 
Obama. 
McCain logo, 

on the other hand, prominently features 
Palin’s name with the exact same size bold 
font. This decision reflects the role Palin is 
intended to have on shoring up support 
among the rightwing base who would 
otherwise be reluctant to 
vote for a McCain. 

Presidential cam- 
paigns rarely leave things 
up to chance. Policies are 
debated, speeches are 
carefully constructed, 
and vice presidents are 
(sometimes) thoroughly 
vetted. Campaign logos 
are no different. 

A logo needs to con- 
vey not merely the 
qualities of individual, 
but also the candidate’s 
vision of the nation. 
Obama’s_ logo  com- 
municates a vision of 
change, youth and uni- 
ty. McCain’s presents an 
image of strength, reli- 
ability and experience. 
In the end, this election 
might not come down to 
either the candidates or 
their positions, but per- 
haps to voters’ prefer- 
ence of a circle or a star. 

Of course, voters 
themselves have taken 
to creating their own lo- 
gos. With just a little bit 
of fluency in Photoshop, 
anyone can create a logo 
that rivals the official 
ones. 
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COURTESY OF THE MCCAIN CAMPAIGN 
The The McCain logo is reminiscent of a military insignia. 
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The graphic shown to the right is an 
example of what an oridinary citizen 
can do to create an image that appeals 
to their specific demographic group. 
Obama is shown in a black and white 
abstraction with blue and pale yellow 
stripes _ pro- 
jecting in a 
halo-fash- 
ion from his 
head. 

On the bot- 
tom the words 
“EL OBAMA’ 
is presented 
in bold pale 
yellow _ let- 
ters. The logo, 
obviously 
meant to ap- 
peal to latino 
supporters, 
exhibits a 
youthful vig- 
or. However, 
the halo-like graphic reinforces the 
criticism leveled against Obama that he 
presents himself as some sort of messi- 
anic figure. Yes, one logo can capture all 
of these meanings. 








y COURTESY OF HTTP./WWWHORCHATADESIGNCOM 
Oters often create their own logos in support of their candidate. 
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Making or breaking the bank: campaign funding 


By LIZ SCHWARTZBERG 


In politics, now more than ever, money 
talks. For the first time in U.S. history, the 
presidential candidates have collectively 
raised more than $1 billion — this elec- 
tion has been the most expensive ever. 
But the candidates have not seen compa- 
rable financial success. The discrepancies 
between the candidates’ funding mean 
that in this “home stretch” Barack Obama 
can even afford to purchase ads in states 
where he maintains comfortable leads, 
while John McCain must carefully choose 
his battles. 

Obama’s fundraising has exceeded that 
of any presidential candidate before him, 
with a grand total of $605 million. Obama, 
as the first candidate to reject public fi- 
nancing since the system was instated in 
the 1970s, has no spending limit. He has 
been criticized for originally promising to 
push for “full public funding for qualified 
candidates who agree to spending limits 
and to stop accepting private contribu- 
tions” and then later changing his mind. 
Many of the gifts to Obama’s campaign 
have been small; the average donation he 
receives is $197. Though Obama has been 
chastised for backing out on his word, 
pragmatically it appears that the benefits 
to his campaign have outweighed the 
drawbacks. Obama's fundraising efforts 
have mostly not been characterized by 
$2,000-a-plate dinners, but rather by many 
small gifts and by outreach through the 
Internet. The immense success that his 
campaign has seen is in itself an indicator 
that donors have not been beleaguered by 
his change of heart. 

McCain has decided to accept pub- 
lic financing for his campaign, which 
has limited what he can spend, exclud- 
ing legal and accounting expenses, to 
$84.1 million, which came from a grant 
from the Federal Election Commission 
(FEC). He has raised a total of $360 mil- 
lion and had less than $47 million avail- 
able for the remainder of the campaign as 
of Oct. 21. However, when the RNC and 
various state accounts are included, the 
number jumps to about $140 million in 
available funds. McCain has been criti- 
cal of Obama’s decision to reject public 
financing following his promise to accept 
it; he said that Obama’s decision is “a big 
deal. He has completely reversed himself 
and gone back not on his word to me, 
but the commitment that he made to the 
American people. That's disturbing.” The 
McCain campaign has been outspent on 
television by the Obama campaign three- 
and-a-half to one. 

The influence of the Democratic and 
Republican National Committees is ex- 
tremely significant. The RNC has tried to 
compensate for the limits on what John 
McCain can spend; not surprisingly, they 
have been much more successful than the 


DNC at raising funds. The RNC raised 
$67.2 million in September and spent $66.1 
million, compared to $42.3 million raised 
and $37.2 million spent by the DNC. 

It has just been revealed that the 
DNC plans to file an FEC complaint ac- 
cusing the McCain campaign of violat- 
ing campaign finance laws. The DNC is 
complaining that McCain’s presidential 
campaign received 6,653 donations that 
were individually at least $1,000 greater 
than the $2,300 donation limit, including 
one donor who contributed $56,047. Mc- 
Cain also allegedly took 23 anonymous 
contributions that were greater than the 
$50 limit on donations from unnamed 
supporters. 

Meanwhile, as of late, the McCain cam- 
paign has been making its own accusa- 
tions. Rick Davis, McCain’s campaign 
manager, said last week that “what is 
most amazing is that regardless of re- 
peated calls and questions from media 
... he has refused to, at least at this point, 
release names of any of his donors [who 
gave] under $200.” 

527s, political action groups that are 
not regulated by the FEC, do not directly 
advocate for the election or defeat of any 
candidate for federal elective office. Al- 
ternatively, political action committees 
(PACs) can advocate for candidates but 
are overseen by the FEC. The influence of 
both 527s and PACs on presidential elec- 
tions is immense. Their existence creates 
a massive loophole for donors who have 
reached the limit of what they can do- 
nate to their candidate of choice. These 
groups are also a way in which money 
is influencing and will continue to in- 
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McCain makes a stop on his campaign trail and is besieged by reporters’ questions about his funding. 


fluence elections, despite efforts to rein 
in campaign spending. It would be dif- 
ficult to eliminate PACs and 527s because 
it could be seen as limiting freedom of 
speech; how can people be prevented 
from rallying behind a common belief 
in a non-violent way, even if they are 
spreading lies? 

Because PACs and 527s have not been 
eliminated, money is a major part of the 
equation in presidential campaigns. Even 
if Obama had chosen to accept public fi- 
nancing, the RNC, DNC, PACs and 527s 
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keep money flowing into politics in mas- 
sive quantities. On top of this, Obama’s 
massive fundraising success has effec- 
tively eliminated public financing as a vi- 
able option for presidential candidates. So 
it is difficult to foresee a future in which 
public financing will be the route candi- 
dates take toward acquiring their desired 
funds. What we can hope for, however, is 
increased transparency, which will help 
hold campaigns accountable for their ac- 
tions and bring to light any questionable 
activities. 
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Bush and Cheney will leave in their wake an opened Pandora's box for the next President to deal with when they finally leave office on Jan. 1, 2009. 
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Where not to find your election news _ 


By LEAH MAINIERO 


In a recent Saturday Night Live sketch, 
Actress Tina Fey, portraying vice presi- 
dential candidate Sarah Palin, greeted the 
SNL audience with a hard-hitting opener. 

“First off, [just want to say how excited 
I am to be in front of both the liberal elite 
media as well as the liberal regular me- 
dia,” Fey said, triggering laughter from 
the audience. 

Saturday Night Live's sketches are amus- 
ing, but more importantly, Tina Fey’s com- 
ments make an important point. Whether 
it comes in the form of exaggerated enter- 
tainment or in subtly-buried news report- 
ing, media bias, both liberal and conser- 
vative, is rampant throughout election 
coverage. I’m sure you could write entire 
books about the role and the influence that 
media bias has on election campaigns. In 
fact, it’s been done before. As I only have 
about a column of copy space to write, 
however, I'll keep it brief. 


Comedy Shows 

During the 2004 election year, a study 
conducted by the Pew Research Center, 
a non-partisan Washington-based think 
tank, discovered that slightly more than 
one fifth of all young Americans (ages 18 
to 29) cited comedy shows like Saturday 
Night Live and the Daily Show as their pri- 
mary source of election campaign news. 

While selflabelled “fake news” tele- 

vision shows are entertaining, any good 
news reporter can tell you that drawing 
your news from a comedy routine is not the 
way to become a well-informed citizen. 

Comedy sketches will make you laugh, 
and most of the time they do present rel- 
evant events happening on the interna- 
tional and national levels. However, as a 
general rule, they will misrepresent news, 
exaggerate or portray a story out of context 
to earn a few laughs from the audience. 

You don’t have to look any further 
than SNL's Thursday night’s spoof on 
the third presidential debate, which jok- 
ingly associates Obama with such words 
as “dangerous,” “foreign” and “sleeper 
agent.” McCain appears as a senile can- 
didate with an imaginary friend, “Joe the 
Plumber,” living under his bed. Hilari- 
ous? Absolutely. A substitute for accurate 
news reporting? Not even close. 

For those of you who have been count- 
ing on SNU’s skits for your week of elec- 
tion coverage, let me set the record 
straight. Obama has never been a sleeper 
agent and Joe the Plumber is not McCain's 
imaginary friend, so don’t take these into 
consideration when you place your vote. 


Talk Shows 

Other forms of media entertainment, 
like conservative and liberal television 
shows and radio shows, are not the way 
to go to get your news either. Listening to 
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hosts like Bill O’Reilly, Keith Olbermann, 
Rush Limbaugh or Sean Hannity will 
give you opinion-filled reports. Their job 
is not to report the news, it is to interpret 
and comment on it. 

One benefit to this type of media, how- 
ever, is that hosts will bring in experts who 
do not necessarily agree with their point of 
view for discussion and debate. Listening 
to intelligent debates about setting a time 
table for withdrawing from Iraq, the ef- 
fects of the economic bail-out plan, raising 
or lowering taxes or the candidates’ stanc- 
es on abortion will help you become bet- 
ter-informed when elections come around 
and may expose you to both sides of an 
issue. Just beware of radio hosts sounding 
off on their personal view points. That’s 
opinion, not news, and it’s one-sided. 


Cable television and newspapers 

Primary news sources are expected to 
remain unbiased when reporting news. 
Unfortunately, this is not always the 
case. : 

The Project for Excellence in Journalism 
(PEJ), anon-partisan research organization 
dedicated to evaluating and studying the 
press, conducted a study of cable televi- 
sion stations. The conclusion was that, not 
surprisingly, that CNN and MSNBC pro- 
vided more positive coverage for Demo- 
crats, while Fox provided more positive 
Republican coverage. Even self-labeled 
“fair and balanced” news sources are not 
necessarily fair and balanced. Newspapers 
exhibited a similar trend, with Democrats 
receiving significantly more coverage than 
their Republican counterparts. 


— 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.SHOWTIME-PRESS.COM 
Steven Colbert may be interesting and funny, but he is not an unbaised or accurate source of news. 


Horse-race reporting 

We love to see who is ahead in the 
polls, and the media gives us what we 
want. The PE] reported that 53 percent of 
media coverage focused on who was beat- 
ing who in the race, campaign strategy 
and poll numbers. In comparison, only 20 
percent of the coverage actually reported 
on candidates’ policies. Enough said. 


The media as a whole 

Even primary news sources cannot es- 
cape from devoting unequal amounts of 
press time to candidates, and the tone of 
political coverage is rarely neutral. Dur- 
ing coverage of the primaries, a PEJ study 
concluded that John McCain’s media covy- 
erage as a whole was more negative than 
that of Barack Obama’s. The tone of media 
coverage of both candidates from Sept. 8 
through Oct. 16 was remarkably different. 
Twenty-nine percent of Obama’s media 
coverage was identified as negative, while 
McCain suffered negative coverage in 57 
percent of the cases sampled. 


Avoiding bias 

Your vote is important. It matters. 
That’s why you should understand and 
support the policies of the candidate you 
are voting for in this election. Reading 
editorials and opinion pieces will inform 
you about both sides of an issue. If you 
like listening to talk show hosts or watch- 
ing the Daily Show or the Colbert Report, go 
ahead, indulge. Just make sure you dodge 
possible media bias by relying on mul- 
tiple, reputable news sources by the time 
Nov. 4 rolls around. 
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Make sense ol 
the math behind 
public opinions 
in polls 


By POOJA SHAH 


Behind the red and blue national maps 
that flash on the news stations during 
election season and the slew of percent- 
ages and margins of error thrown out by 
political analysts, it’s sometimes hard to 
identify what all the numbers and polls 
mean. As Election Day nears and the 
headlines provide constant updates about 
which candidate is leading in the polls, 
developing a clear understanding of how 
these statistics are formed is more rel- 
evant than ever. 

According to the Gallup Poll, a divi- 
sion of the Gallup Organization that reg- 
ularly conducts public opinion polls, the 
key to the success or failure of a poll in 
accurately representing a population lies 
in the selection of the survey sample. The 
key to achieving the ideal sample is to en- 
sure that every member of a population 
has an equal probability of being selected. 
Random sampling methods take careful 
planning and execution to ensure that no 
subdivision of a population is accidental- 
ly excluded from the sample. 

Mason-Dixon Polling and Research 
Inc. is the independent firm that conducts 
voter surveys for most major news media 
organizations, including CNN and NBC 
News. In order to achieve a random sam- 
ple in their election polls, Mason-Dixon 
generates a random list of phone num- 
bers of people in specific voting regions 
of which to call. In general, Mason-Dixon 
polls include between 600 and 800 voters 
from each state. 

When the media references survey re- 
sults, the meaning of the statistics is high- 
ly dependent upon the population from 
which the survey sample was selected. 
The election polls conducted by Gallup 
take into account three different popula- 
tion pools. The largest pool includes all 
eligible voters, who are national citizens 
18 years or older. The next pool includes 
voters who are registered and able to vote 
in their local area. Election polls conduct- 
ed among registered voters show basic 
patterns and trends of support for candi- 
dates. 

The third and most specific population 
pool includes only “likely voters.” Gallup 
defines the pool of likely voters based on 
an individual's current interest in the elec- 
tion, their self-reported intention to vote 
and their previous voting history. Polls 

CONTINUED ON Pace 9 





The math 
behind the 
opinions polls 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 8 
based on models of likely voters more ac- 
curately predict how the turnout on Nov. 4 
will affect the outcome of the popular vote. 
In the past, Gallup has developed its 
model of likely voters based primarily on 
the past voting history and current vot- 


ing intentions of registered voters, but | 


this method may not be as applicable in 
this year’s election. According to Gallup, 
this year’s pattern may deviate because 
Senator Barack Obama's candidacy is 
likely to bring an unusually high turnout 
among black voters, as well as young vot- 
ers. They have adapted the survey sample 
to include an expanded pool of voters, 
assuming that in this election there will 
be voters who have never voted before, or 
vote on an infrequent basis. 

The issue of young voters is one that af- 
fects many polls and survey methods. Gal- 
lup polls have shown that young voters in 
this election favor Obama by a wide margin 
over the Republican candidate, Senator John 
McCain. However, voters in the age range 
of 18 to 29 are also the least likely group to 
vote, and thus the least likely to influence 
the popular vote come Election Day. 

Earlier this month, Gallup conducted 
another poll which found that only 78 
percent of eligible voters in the 18 to 29 
age range are registered to vote, com- 
pared to 85 percent of 30 to 49 year olds, 
91 percent of 50 to 64 year olds and 93 
percent of eligible voters of the age of 65 
oe more. Despite efforts at Hopkins and 
other college campuses to promote voter 
registration among younger voters, this 
age bracket continues to fall short of reg- 
istration among older voters. 

Historically, Gallup polls have predicted 
the accuracy of the popular vote in presi- 
dential elections to within three points, 
with a few exceptions. However, no poll 
can predict the results of the election with 
absolute accuracy due to the variation be- 
tween the sample size and the population. 
The margin of error which is often included 
with polling statistics refers to the confi- 
dence of the statistics’ accuracy. The larger 
the survey sample, the smaller the margin 
of error and thus the more confidence one 
can have that the statistic accurately repre- 

sents the public’s voting intentions. 

Although polls conducted by institu- 
tions such as Gallup and Mason-Dixon can 
help generate an idea of the nation’s voting 
tendency come Nov. 4, survey data is in- 
herently variable: No poll is absolute. For 
the results of the election, we'll just have 
to wait for the Nov. 5 newspaper headlines 
and hope for no hanging chads. 





By PAYAL PATNAIK 


As the general election approaches, 
many of the issues facing this country 
are those that we Americans have already 
seen before, some of which have been de- 
bated frequently since our inception. A 
failing economy. The role of government. 
War. Domestic freedoms. 

In the primaries, Americans were 
clearly itching for change. For the Re- 
publican frontrunners, Mitt Romney and 
John McCain emerged. One was a Mor- 
mon, of a branch of Christianity tradition- 
ally discriminated against and eventually 
pushed to Utah, and the other was a mod- 
erate who worked with Democrats on 
Senate bills, including campaign finance 
reform. McCain did not originally win 
previous primaries because he was not 
deemed “conservative” enough. 

On the Democratic front, we were pre- 
sented with two candidates who were 
unlike any other frontrunners in previ- 


| ous elections — a woman and a black 


man. John Edwards presented many of 
the views that Obama held. But Obama's 
vision for change was complete with rep- 
resentation of change, with his appear- 
ance and identification as a black man in 
America, which galvanized the Demo- 
crats to select him over the traditional 
white Southerner candidate who still had 
practical and liberal solutions to many of 
the nation’s problems. 

We are faced with two options in this 
general election, but both candidates are 
approaching our encroaching problems 
in a way that is reminiscent of the past: 
McCain with Ronald Reagan and Obama 
with Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

A new era is defined by a shift in the 
hearts and minds of people — which is 
why the American Revolution was a revo- 
lution before the actual war and how per- 
haps the Civil Rights Movement is still a 
revolution amongst us today. 

Before us, we have the “American way” 
that so galvanized us 20 years ago when 
America needed it most — in the wake of 
Nixon and the resulting weakened presi- 
dents that followed him. Or we have an- 
other American way that could define the 
start of a new era with a very old recipe: 
FDR turned the tides for America: and 
shaped it to how we view ourselves today 
with domestic governmental reforms of 
the New Deal and a war that made Amer- 
ica emerge as a world power. 

FDR, crippled by polio, hid from the 
American people his illness, yet his abil- 
ity to lead the country has shaped the 
way we remember him even after our 
discovery of his disease. Even though the 
world saw him in the ‘40s as a standing 
beacon of freedom, we remember him by 
a statue in the Mall, sitting upon what he 
tried so hard to hide, as a beacon of hope. 
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FOR, through the New Deal, enacted legislation that greatly expanded the role of the Federal Government 


Obama, as a black president, is not only 
handling the very issues that FDR inge- 
niously solved, but is also proposing solu- 
tions that will define the way we live the 
next decades. FDR gave us social security, 
the SEC and Fannie Mae. All of these is- 
sues need to be reformed in this upcom- 
ing presidency, especially in lieu of the 
recent economic collapse. So the question 
is, what will Obama give us? 

McCain on the other hand, gives us a 
retrospective outlook back to the good 
‘80s that sheltered Americans and rekin- 
dled their faith in the government. Again, 
our faith has been shaken, with illegal 
wiretapping, blacklists, the Valerie Plame 
scandal and other questionable leaps of 
faith the executive branch has presented 
when deciding on international policies. 
But although he does not have Reagan's 
charm or George Bush Sr/’s vision, Mc- 
Cain has reforms as well, after learn- 
ing from our past mistakes. His view of 
stepping back governmental control of 
welfare-bordering-on-socialist reforms 
that FDR started which are now in des- 
perate need of reform, and seeing the war 
to the end (which we failed to do before 
and therefore left countries with crum- 
bling remnants of war) is a direct effect of 
McCain's understanding of his position ih 
American policy and his ability to make 
changes himself with the additional ad- 
vantage of foresight. 


McCain and Obama present two very 
interesting branches of Americanism: 
McCain's policies, which are “anti-New 
Deal,” enable Americans to go back to the 
capitalistic, Big Baron, unregulated track 
that eventually led us to the Great Depres- 
sion. Because the recent economic collapse 
on Wall Street is viewed by the American 
people as a result of not enough govern- 
mental regulation, McCain’s reforms will 
most likely be short-lived, or at least not 
endorsed by Main Street. Obama’s vision 
for the future is, at best idealistic, and also 
bordering on a type of socialistic control 
of American “liberties.” Yet he has the 
ability to look at the past mistakes of 
FDR's regime and make his reforms more 
flexible to suit our changing world. 

Thus, because of recent events and 
Main Street's call for more oversight, there 
is a sweeping revolution that is symbol- 
ized by this election. The very candidates, 
a moderate and a liberal, sway the elec- 
tion somewhere more left than the recent 
ones that we have seen. The very issues 
debated symbolize the necessary changes 
that may or may not be implemented with 
whichever president our electoral college 
eventually elects. Yet, the selection of both 
candidates, and the issues debated for this 
upcoming election, symbolize not only a 

new era for America, but also a revolution 
in the hearts and minds of the American 
people towards change. 
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Student groups sound off on political issues that matter most to them 


The News-Letter spoke with leading campus groups to get their opinions on which candidates are addressing th 


College Republicans 


Regardless of which candidate is elect- 
ed this November, the College Republi- 
cans will continue to fight for our agenda 
of lower taxes, less government regula- 
tion and a strong national defense. We 
face tremendous challenges, with a na- 
tional debt in the trillions of dollars and 
out of control spending by Congress. 

The next president must face these 
challenges head-on and ensure fiscal re- 
sponsibility (and sanity) in the Congress. 
He must also ensure that our taxes re- 
main low so that our mutual prosperity 
can remain high. We will 

also continue to 
advocate for pol- 
icies that pro- 
tect our nation, 
such as contin- 
uedinvestment 
in new military 
hardware and 
training. 
Obviously, we 
prefer our candidate, John McCain, to 
win the presidency, because we believe he 
is most prepared to lead this nation. In the 
event that he loses, we will support who- 
ever is elected. 

We will act as a critical force, though, 
ensuring that the new president lives up 
to his promises and best serves the peo- 
ple of the nation. 


College Democrats 


The choice this election year could 
not be clearer. Sixty percent of Hopkins 
students rely on_ finan- cial aid. 
Less than 40 percent of 
Baltimore stu- 
dents _— gradu- 
ate from high 
school. 47 mil- 
lion Ameri- 
cans lack basic 
health — insur- 
ance and mil- 
lions more are un- 






derinsured. On Nov. 4, all of these issues 
hang in the balance. 

Barack Obama doesn’t take funding 
from lobbyists, corporations, or special 
interests, and this makes him ready to 
lead us in a new direction towards ener- 
gy independence, economic stability and 
enhancing our ability to compete in the 
world. But you already know that. We’ve 
had a record turnout at our debate watch- 
ing parties, phone banks and meetings. 

With so much at stake, we have to 
do everything that can be done to send 
Barack Obama 
and Joe Biden 
to the White 
House. 

Whether 
you're a Demo- 
crat, Repub- 
lican or Inde- 
pendent, please 
stop by the 
Election Cen- 
ter on Election 
Day to support 
your —_candi- 
date, get rides 
to the polls and 
enjoy free food. 
Students who 
want to help 








upheld. | Obama 
insists that laws 
restricting 
women’s ac- 
cess to abor- 
tion must 
containexcep- 
tions for medi- 
cal reasons and 
victims of rape. 
John McCain 
stated explicitly that he does not sup- 
port Roe v. Wade and believes it should be 
overturned. 
He believes a 
woman’‘sright 
to choose 
should be 
decided on a 
state-by-state 
basis. This 
would leave 
no federal law 
protecting a 
woman's ac- 
cess to safe, 
legal abor- 
tion. 
McCain 
voted to shut 
down the na- 
tion’s family 










Keep 
Abortion 
Legal 


Obama win planning ser- 
Pennsylvania, vices network 
Florida, _ Vir- — covering 
ginia and the many servic- 
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com. Let’s get Our next 


America back on the right track. 


Students for Choice 


Barack Obama supports comprehen- 
sive age-appropriate sex education; he 
was a lead sponsor of a bill to keep birth 
control affordable for college students and 
low-income women. He believes the right 
to privacy found in Roe v. Wade should be 


president will likely appoint two or more 
Supreme Court justices; the rights pro- 
tected in Roe v. Wade hang in the balance. 


Diverse Sexuality and 
Gender Alliance 


In any political campaign, directly 
addressing a LGBT topic is considered 
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treading into dangerous waters. Thus, 
the stances of both the Democrats and the 
Republicans essentially state the same: 
neither party supports gay marriage, but 
both are in favor of equal civil rights. 

Undoubtedly, the message from both 
campaigns is construed to be as neutral 
as possible, the goal being to get the LGBT 
votes without offending the homophobic 
groups. But no one gets away just by stat- 
ing yes, no, or maybe. 

Our “special interests,’ as the world 
likes to call it, are 
rights to same- 
sex marriage 
and/or civil 
unions and 
a ban on dis- 
criminatory 
practices in 
the workplace 






and public. 
While both are 
very important is- sues 


to the Diverse Sexuality and Gender Al- 
liance (DSAGA) group here on campus, 
the latter is what we students have to deal 
with every day. 

In a sense, our rights have been stolen 
from us. It’s not as if we were born and 
then immediately declared that we would 
be unable to marry who we wanted, and 
that we would be fired from a job for be- 
ing who we were. We had those rights 
— until one day the world realized we 
preferred one sex over another. As young 
teenagers, we have already had our rights 
and aspirations stripped from us. 

Now imagine yourselves in our shoes. 
Would you not relentlessly chase after 
those freedoms that you once had? 

So our answer is that DSAGA’s agendas 
and intentions do not simply change with _ 
the president. While DSAGA fully and 
exclusively supports Barack Obama for 
realizing the priority and importance of 
our rights, even in the scenario that Mc- 
Cain is elected we will still aim to reclaim 
our rights and to change the misconcep- 
tion that what we're fighting for are not 
“special interests,” but rather, “human in- 
terests”: basic freedoms that every human 
being deserves to preserve forever. 





American Cancer 
Society 


The high costs of health care in today’s 
society are such that many American citi- 
zens have incurred heavy financial bur- 
dens as a result. 

In context of the current shortcomings 
the economy and the 
tendency _to 
trim em- 
ployee 
benefits 
and cut 
jobs in 
times of 
financial 
losses, the 
questions 
surround- 
ing health care 
andthe provision of health 
insurance emerge as most significant. 

A Republican administration led by 
John McCain would seek reform within 
the tax code, abolishing the current tax 
exclusion on employer-based health insur- 
ance, while incentivizi ng private insurance 
through refundable tax credits towards its 
purchase. This plan is also characterized 
by deregulation of insurance markets that 
would extend further variability and flex- 
ibility in insurance options that would nei- 
ther be limited to within state lines nor to 
employer-based coverage. 

McCain would further focus on wid- 
ening insurance pools for those who indi- 
vidually remain uninsurable, which could 
extend access to care more uniformly. 

Barack Obama’s health care plan would 
also reflect many of the broader goals en- 
compassed in the McCain plan such as in- 
creased affordability and coverage, but in 
distinctly different ways. 

The cornerstones of this plan include 
regulation of private insurance in such a 
way that guarantees eligibility for health 
insurance regardless of pre-existing or 
recent medical conditions including can- 
cer, mandated health coverage for all 
children, affordability to all those who 
desire health insurance through subsi- 
dies for low-income Americans, a gen- 
eral requirement for employer provision 
of health insurance and the creation of 
a new national health plan for groups 
categorized as the uninsured and small 
businesses. 

Regardless of party affiliation, both 
candidates have signaled that under their 
respective administrations health care 
would be prominently featured in the na- 
tional agenda in a way that generally ex- 
tend coverage to more Americans at more 
economical prices. 

This represents a favorable and pro- 
gressive shift in national politics re- 
garding health care that will hopefully 
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strengthen the cancer lobby within | 


American society and achieve more of 
their goals. 


Pet and Animal 
Welfare Society 


The Hopkins Pet and Animal Welfare 
Society (PAWS) examined the animal 
welfare record of both major candidates 
and concluded that Obama’s election 
would have a more positive impact on 
animals. 

Although McCain did co-sponsor 
one bill to end domestic horse slaughter, 
Obama supported nearly every animal 
protection bill that arose during the 110th 
Congress. 

The Humane Society of the United 
States, whose goals and values are in line 
with those of PAWS, officially endorses 
Obama. In fact, this is the first time their 
non-political organization has taken a 
stance on be- 
half of a presi- 
dential candi- 
date, and the 
decision was 
made when 
McCain = an- 
nounced that 
Palin would 
serve as his 
EE sah says e alat es 
mate. Palin’s 
long history 
of opposing 
animal  wel- 
fare is hard to 
ignore. 

She is 
most notably 
involved in 
the support 
of wolf and 
bear —_—hunt- 
ing and has 
even offered = 


a 





flects a long legacy of promoting animal 
welfare, whereas the election of McCain- 
Palin would be a virtual death sentence 
for millions of animals nationwide. 


Hopkins Energy Action 
Team and Students for 
Environmental Action 


On the whole, the Obama camp has a 
more environmental friendly stance and 
a better energy plan in terms of reducing 
our environmental impact, developing 
clean energy and taking action against 
climate change. 

2008 is a crucial turning point for 
our country 
and the en- 
vironment 
one that 
will hopefully 
result in the 
investment in 
research and 
development 
and appropri- 
ate regulation 
to create the 
clean energy 
economy we 
need to de- 
crease our 
dependence 
on foreign oil, 
as well as to 
create cleaner 
and better 
jobs and save 
ourselves 
from the 
devastating 











a $150 bounty 
for each wolf 
that is slaugh- 
tered. She also 
sued to remove polar bears from protec- 
tion under the Endangered Species Act, 
despite overwhelming evidence that 
they are critically threatened by global 
warming. 

In contrast, Joe Biden has champi- 
oned a variety of bills to protect marine 
and exotic wildlife. For example, he co- 
sponsored a resolution urging Canada 
to cease its seal hunt and coauthored 
legislation to ban the killing of dolphins 







in the commercial tuna 
industry. 
From an 


animal 
lover's per- 
spective, 


Save Lives - 





Spay and the choice 
N 2 on Nov. 4 
euter is painful- 

; ly obvious. 
The Obama- 


Biden ticket re- 
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COURTESY OF THE OBAMA CAMPAIGN 
Student groups preferred Obama’s plans for the environment, 
gay rights, renewable energy and his views on Aoe v. Wade. 


effects of cli- 
mate change. 

Both candi- 
dates believe 
in the existence of global warming and 
want a cap and credits for carbon emis- 
sions. 

Obama takes it a step further in his 
plans to use the profit from the carbon 
auctions to invest in renewable energy. 

Further, he aims to reduce carbon 
emissions by 80 percent below 1990 levels 
by 2030. McCain aims for 60 percent be- 
low 1990 levels by 2050. 

Both candidates support off-shore 
drilling in the United States. However 
Obama plans to invest portions of oil 
companies’ profits in alternative energy, 
while McCain’s plans would actually cut 
corporate taxes for oil and gas by 10 per- 
cent. 

Furthermore, Obama, unlike McCain, 
plans to raise fuel efficiency standards for 
all cars by four percent each year until 
2018. 

The most important difference be- 
tween the two candidates exists in their 
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plans for clean energy. 

Obama’s $150-billion plan would invest 
money in renewable energy, create five 
million “green col- lar” jobs 
and __ increase 
the use of 
renewable 
sources 
to 25 
percent 
of our 
total 
electric- 
ity con- 
sumption 
by 2025. 

McCain’s 
$300-billion plan, on the other 
hand, aims to build 45 new nuclear plants 
by the year 2030, and the senator has 
voted against renewable and alternative 
energy legislation 25 times. 

While McCain does support tempo- 
rary tax credits for renewable energy 
usage, this means little since it is not 
coupled with federal requirements and 
investment into research and develop- 
ment. 


Muslim Student 
Association 


The question of which presidential 
candidate would best serve the interests 
of Muslim Americans is subject to debate 
— and may be somewhat irrelevant to ask 
— given the sheer diversity of perspec- 
tives, origins and experiences of Muslim 
Americans. 

Considering the upcoming election 
and Muslim American civic participa- 
tion in general, a more insightful ques- 
tion could be: Why 
eS it important 
for Muslin 
Ameri- 

cans to 

vote, re- 
gardless 
of party 
or candi- 
date affili- 
ations? 

A s 
with other po- 
litically recognizable groups 
— formed about common racial, religious, 
or special interest lines — Muslim Ameri- 
cans, too, may have interests or concerns 
they would like to be addressed or repre- 
sented at the level of government. 

Working to develop a recognizable 
voting bloc remains a top concern for 
many Muslim-American organizations, 
including the Muslim Alliance in North 
America (MANA). 

In this bloc formation, not only would 
Muslim Americans be more involved in 
American civic processes, but they would 
also be in a better position for their collec- 
tive concerns to be heard and considered. 
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Election Headquarters - All day in Student Activities Office 


. CANVASSING TRIPS 
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. ELECTION PHONE BANK 


Election Watch - All night in Charles See palibomee 


. FREE FOOD 
. DISTINGUISHED GUEST SPEAKERS 


. DJ LUCKY STRIKE 


For more information, contact Rachel Navarre, Coordinator of PACTS Programming, at RNavarre@jhu.edu 
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With economy in question, the new president’s position matters 


The current economic crisis calls attention to the differences between McCain's and Obama’s individual positions as remedies for the American future 


By TARA BRAILEY 


The current economic crisis is an is- 
sue of significant concern in the upcom- 
ing 2008 presidential election and will 
certainly draw more attention to the eco- 
nomic plans that the candidates have pro- 
posed. 

The economic instability, which was 
triggered in large part by the mortgage 
lending crisis, is now emerging as even 
more decisive. Though it is not certain 
who the next president will be, it is irre- 
futable that we will have to face the task 
of managing and improving the strug- 
gling state of the economy. 

The new president will set the tone 
for the economy beyond the next four 
years. The plans he pursues will ad- 
dress concerns over the credit crisis, 
taxes, housing, trade, jobs and most im- 
mediately, the administration of a bail- 
out. America’s next president must com- 
bat the depreciation of the dollar, the 
rise in oil prices and the questions over 
whether the current economic situation 
could cause a recession and an eventual 
depression. 

McCain's plan includes creation of a 


commission to study 
the financial crisis, tax 
and spending cuts and 
greater receptiveness 
to trade. He wants to 
cut the corporate tax 
rate as a means of keep- 
ing jobs in America, 
and aspires to balance 
the budget through 
reduced spending 
and economic growth 
by the end of his first 
term. 

Obama ___ proposal 
includes cutting taxes 
for those with incomes 
below $250,000 while 
raising taxes for those 
who earn more. He 
supports the use of 
another $50 billion to 
stimulate employment 
insurance, aids for en- 
ergy andinfrastructure 
spending. He believes 
these proposals would 
generate high-paying 
jobs for the middle 














COURTESY OF SEAN YU 
Evidence of the struggling economic climate is reflected on Wall Street. 
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COURTESY OF JOYCE BOGHOSIAN 


class Secretary Treasurer Henry Paulson is leading the Bush adminisration’s plans to help fix the current economic crisis. 


and 
help reverse economic 
inequality. 

Both McCain and 
Obama have expressed 
their support for the 
Paulson bailout plan. 

After the final de- 
bate, McCain has been 
following a campaign 
based on the idea of “Joe 
the Plumber,” in an at- 
tempt to suggest that 
Obama's plan would be 
detrimental to average 
American workers. 

Obama has adhered 
to his suggestions 
and has claimed that 
McCain’s plan would 
not favor the average 
American, but instead 
would benefit only the 
wealthiest in American 
society. With the elec- 
tions quickly approach- 
ing, the candidates are 
altering their plans 
frequently and add- 
ing new components to 
their financial packages 
to expand their public 
appeal. 

Obama’s plan now 
includes a $3,000 tax 
credit for every new 


employee a-business hires. He would 
also like to allow everyone to be able 
to withdraw up to $10,000 from their 
retirement accounts tax-free, as well as 
promote a 90-day moratorium on home 
foreclosures. 

McCain has recently recommended 
that $36 billion be spent on provisionally 
lowering taxes for seniors withdrawing 
money from their retirement accounts. 
He also suggested the government spend 
$300 billion to buy unsettled mortgages 
in an attempt to alleviate the problems 
homeowners are experiencing. 

Both plans have been criticized as cost- 
ly and would surely augment the $455 
billion fiscal deficit that the government 
has calculated for 2008. Obama’s stimulus 
plan is estimated to cost $175 billion and 
McCain’s $352.5 billion, according to their 
campaigns. 

Many Americans have expressed won- 
der over whether the economic crisis will 
lead to greater support for the democratic 
candidate Obama. Political experts have ac- 
knowledged that in the past thriving econo- 
mies brought favor to the incumbent party 
while problematic economies were more 
beneficial for the opposing party. 

Obama had the trust of 50 percent of 
voters in regards to the ability to handle 
the economy as opposed to the 39 per- 
cent that favored McCain, according toa 
Washington Post-ABC News poll that was 
conducted before the conventions and 
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major Wall Street headaches emerged. 

Currently Obama is in the lead with 
a national average of seven percentage 
points, according to the compilations of 
Realclearpolitics.com. Another national 
poll, The Gallup Poll, also shows Obama 
in the lead with 51 percent over McCain's 
39 percent. 

Although this has been the case in some 
past elections, such as that of Bill Clinton 
in 1992, there is no way of knowing how 
events will play out in 2008. Either McCain 
or Obama could have the most success in 
promoting their economic platforms and 
ultimately secure the presidency. 

The economy has also had an impact 
on the campaigning of the presidential 
candidates. The downturn of the stock 
market that corresponded to a fall in 
McCains poll numbers prevented many 
wealthy conservatives from investing in 
his campaign. 

His spending is also restricted by his 
decision to accept public financing for his 
campaign. Obama, who chose not to ac- 
cept public financing, has also seen a slack 
in his finances as his October fundraising 
slowed from its pace in September. He and 
his wife have issued e-mails to appeal for 
funds in this short and crucial time before 
Election Day. 

The economic crisis is an issue on the 
minds of all Americans and is likely to be 
among the most pressing issues that draw 
voters to the polls this election day. 








By ANDREW GADDIS and 
LIZ SCHWARTZBERG 


With all of the negative campaigning 
and other tactics of distraction that have 
been employed by both campaigns this 
year, it is easier than ever to skip over 
the real issues and throw your vote away 
without even thinking about it. It’s always 
worthwhile to stop and think about the 
real issues at hand — who you're voting 
for and what they’II do to help or hurt the 
situations that matter. One of the key is- 
sues that our choice of a president will 
have a significant influence on in this up- 
coming election is health care reform. Af- 
ter doing extensive reading on both of the 
candidates plans, we have outlined what 
you need to know below. 

It is important that the following is 
prefaced with a firm statement: Anyone 
supporting Barack Obama’s health care 
plan, at least in its current state, needs 
to drastically reconsider their thinking. 
Obama wants to give everyone the op- 
tion of government-subsidized health 
care and require health insurance for 
children. This is an extremely expensive 
proposal in a time where funding is by 
no means abundant, and he provides no 
concrete examples of where to obtain this 
money. The good news is that this plan, 
in its current form, would never pass. 
Not even with a completely Democratic 
Congress. When the final math is done, 
the increase in tax dollars would be too 
much for any politician or citizen to get 
behind, regardless of party affiliation. 
The impassable nature of this plan makes 
it comfortable. It is less of a plan and more 
of a call to action. It is the beginning of 
a drastically needed search through our 
budget for wasted dollars, which might 
eventually add up to enough to pay for 

something as grandiose as Obama’s pro- 
posed health care plan. 





John McCain, 
on the other hand, 
has a definite and 
concrete source 
of money for his 
proposed chang- 
es, but it is poorly 
thought out and 
extremely unwise. 
His plan, the pas- 
sage of which 
is easily within 
realm of possibil- 
ity, will threaten 
the continued 
health care of a 
large number of 





Americans. 
When larger 
companies set 


aside money to 
put towards their 
employees’ health 
care plans, that 
money is not 
taxed. It is tax-free 
because it pro- 
vides incentive for 
these companies 
to put this money 
toward their em- 
ployees’ _ health 
care rather than 
putting it directly 
into the paychecks of upper-level man- 
agement. As we all know, McCain wants 
to give individuals a $2,500-tax credit and 
families a $5,000-tax credit for health care. 
He will accomplish this by taxing compa- 
nies’ money that is set aside for health 
care. 

This will be the first time in history 
that this money has been taxed. Clear- 
ly, this money is already going toward 
health care. However, in such tight eco- 
nomic times, it seems highly optimistic 
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While America’s doctors are among the best in the world, America’s health care system is deeply flawed. 
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THE ISSUES 
Health care system’s future is uncertain and unresolved 








to think that anyone in Congress will 
see very far beyond the extra govern- 
ment income gained without any tax 
increases. In reality, McCain is not gen- 
erating a dime of money for the health 
care system. 

He thinks he is putting $5,000 di- 
rectly in Americans’ pockets to spend 
on the health care plan of their choice. 
Think about what he’s really doing: He’s 
redistributing money that would nor- 
mally be given to people with health 
care plans through their employers and 
dividing it up among everyone in the 
country. If you don’t get your health in- 
surance from your employer, you may 
be thinking that that isn’t such a bad 
idea. It is. 

McCain and Sarah Palin have done a 
great job of making this plan sound pal- 
atable. It makes sense, with such abun- 
dant talking points: “Taxing big busi- 
ness,” “$5,000 for everyone,” “Everyone 
gets a healthcare plan,” “You can finally 
choose your plan,” and”No increased 
taxes.” 

But their rhetoric disguises the ca- 
tastrophe that their plan would bring. 
Does McCain honestly think that these 
companies are going to just pay the dif- 
ference out of their pockets to keep their 
employees covered? No. The companies 
will drop millions of people off of their 
company’s health care plans in order to 
keep their expenses steady. Even if they 
try not to drop anyone, the only way they 
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Barack Obama’s health care proposal would cover all American children but would not mandate health coverage for adults. 


would be able to accomplish this is by 
raising the premiums to astronomically 
high rates, making this option unafford- 
able for any families struggling to make 
ends meet. 

Either way this plan would result in 
many employees around the nation los- 
ing their health care. Then, these em- 
ployees are stuck in the free market with 
$5,000 and, as I’m sure we have all heard 
at this point, the 2007 average health care 
plan for an American family costs over 
$12,000. 

The free market for health care is a 
horrible, vicious place. Private compa- 
nies pick up only the healthiest, safest 
bets and wouldn’t take you in if the 
common cold runs in your family his- 
tory. 

Very few people in this country have 
impeccable health records, and millions 
will be left with no health care at all or 
will somehow have to come up with an 
average of another $7,000 annually. 

McCain’s plan favors the rich and 
healthy, which is what health insurance 
providers already do. The only thing Mc- 
Cain’s plan will accomplish is the removal 
of health care from millions of Americans 
with steady jobs. 

Consider this important issue when 
you vote, especially if someone close to 
you relies on employer-provided health 
care. The assurance of their continued 
well-being, which every hard-working 

American deserves, is on the line. 
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Limiting the special powers that only Presidents can have 


By ANUM AZAM and 
HUSAIN DANISH 


In times of crisis, we expect the gov- 
ernment to take on greater responsibili- 
ties in order to protect its citizens and 
ensure their well-being. America has 
gone through many such crises since the 
early days of the Republic. During each 
crisis, the government, at the behest of its 
citizens, has usurped powers tradition- 
ally allocated to states and the citizens. 
Within the federal government itself, the 
executive branch has permanently taken 
powers usually allocated to the legislative 
and judiciary branches. 

It is worth identifying what these pow- 
ers are and when in American history the 
federal government has accepted additional 
responsibilities in order to maintain order 
and to protect the interests of its citizens. 
In modern times, has the government gone 
too far? In light of the upcoming election, 
what do people expect from their leaders? 
And can we compromise our desires for 
freedom and personal liberties for our de- 
sire for protection from outside dangers? 

It is necessary to identify those civil 
liberties that are most threatened by a cen- 
tralization of powers in the federal gov- 
ernment. We value our freedoms of speech 
and assembly, our rights to fair, speedy 
trials and protection against searches and 
seizures. Ironically, it is these civil liberties 
that are usually violated in a time of crisis. 
In order to maintain peace and order, we 
often assume that those rights that could 
possibly lead to an escalation of anarchy 

are the ones that must be entrusted to a 


centralized force during the crisis. We al- 
low the government to take away rights on 
the assumption that once the crisis is over, 
those rights will be returned to us. 

Furthermore, we expect our leaders 
to respect the decisions made by the Su- 
preme Court and Congress. But there have 
been times in American history when the 
executive branch not only violated rulings 
from the nation’s highest bench, but also 
deceived Congress and took on powers in 
entirely unconstitutional 
ways. 

An early major crisis, 
and one that threatened 
the very existence of the 
nation, was the Ameri- 
can Civil War. Upon 
taking office, Lincoln 
issued several executive 
orders. He suspended 
habeas corpus, declared 
martial law in several states and limited 
freedoms of speech. The Civil War was 
the first time in American history an in- 
come tax was levied, which amounted at 
the time to robbing citizens of their hard- 
earned wealth. These measures remained 
in effect throughout the war, affecting 
both the North and the South. 

However, within a year of the war's 
end, the suspended rights were returned 
to Americans through a ruling by the Su- 


preme Court, and the balance of the pow- ~ 


er between the legislative and executive 
branches was restored. 

During the 50 years of the Cold War, 
the federal government became more 
powerful as citizens felt rising needs for 
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COURTESY OF ERIC DRAPER 


President Bush signs the Patriot Act into law on Oct. 26, 2001, by a vote of 98 to 1 in the Senate 
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As the legislative branch 
becomes weaker and the 
executive branch becomes 
more powerful, we lose our 
voice in the government. 


protection. In order to defeat communism 
and stymie the spread of this “evil force,” 
Americans demanded that the govern- 
ment act. The Vietnam conflict came out 
of this mindset: If we do not prevent the 
spread of communism in Vietnam, all of 
Southeast Asia will fall. The crisis started 
with Dwight D. Einsenhower, who or- 
dered more and more troops to the region, 
and culminated with Lyndon B. Johnson, 
who escalated the conflict through the 
Gulf of Tonkin Res- 
olution. 

As the Cold War 
continued, the exec- 
utive branch gained 
more powers, cul- 
minating into what 
some historians 
have called the “Im- 
perial Presidency.” 
In this situation, the 
executive branch has become more pow- 
erful at the expense of the legislative and 
judiciary branches. This is a frightening 
trend. The legislative branch is more rep- 
resentative of the people compared to the 
executive branch. 

As the legislative branch becomes weak- 
er and the executive branch becomes more 
powerful, we lose our voice in the govern- 
ment. The system of checks and balances 
created by our Founding Fathers goes 
awry. More importantly, power leads to 
abuse, as we saw in the Watergate scandal 
and the Iran-Contra Affair. What is even 
more disconcerting is that once power has 
been given, it is hard to take back. 

After 9/11, panicking Americans 
turned to President Bush to assuage their 
fears about terrorist threats. Bush, in a 
situation demanding careful decision- 
making about protecting Americans, re- 
sponded in a variety of ways: the USA 
PATRIOT Act, the War on Terror and 
Guantanamo Bay. The Patriot Act clearly 
violated several First Amendment rights. 
It authorized the indefinite detentions of 
immigrants, searches and seizures with- 
out occupants’ permission or knowledge 
and the expanded use of National Secu- 
rity Letters (allowing the FBI to search 
telephone, e-mail and financial records 
without a court order). 

The War on Terror is failing, as most 
amorphous, unfocused wars on nouns 
tend to do. The War in Iraq, a misguided 
component of the War on Terror, began as 
an attempt to disarm a supposedly dan- 
gerous nation; it soon became clear that 
not only did Iraq have no weapons of 
mass destruction, but also that the Bush 
Administration had no plan for the war 
and that millions of American troops and 
Iraqi civilians had died needlessly. More- 
over, Bush sent troops into Iraq without 
Congressional approval. And the indefi- 
nite detention of prisoners at Guantana- 
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mo Bay has become a stain on our nation’s 
standing abroad. 

Did President Bush do the right thing? 
Did he really have Americans’ best in- 
terests at heart — all Americans? Was 
he justified in taking basic liberties from 
Americans to serve some greater good, or 
was he overstepping his bounds? 

President Bush has more power today 
than any other president in American his- 
tory. Throughout all the presidencies in 
history, each president has taken more 
and more powers and has redefined the 
presidency to include responsibilities and 
powers that were never enumerated in 
the Constitution. Lincoln implemented 
the first income tax and showed the na- 
tion that personal liberties can temporar- 
ily be put on hold for the greater good of 
the nation. Franklin D. Roosevelt changed 
the presidency by involving the federal 
government heavily in the economy. 

Post-New Deal presidents can appoint 
whomever they like to newly invented 
positions, and presidential staff is no lon- 
ger subject to outside approval. Lyndon 
B. Johnson expanded the role of the presi- 
dent in the military by sending troops into 
Vietnam without Congressional approval. 
Each newly elected president has more 
powers than the presidents before him. 
Presidents today can do things that a cen- 
tury ago would have possibly resulted in 
impeachment. And if it is difficult to take 
powers away from the executive branch, 
this begs the question: How much power 
are we willing to give the president? 

Another corollary to think about is the 
length of time involved with potential 
suspensions of rights and freedoms. Even 
if one was to argue that, because of major 
terrorist threats, we should allow the gov- 
ernment to infringe on what we would 
under normal circumstances consider to 
be inalienable rights, does this apply for 
extended periods of time? At what point 
do the limitations on First Amendment 
rights become unfair? If hypothetically 
the War on Terror continues for another 
50 years and the threat never diminishes, 
should the American government con- 
tinue to read our e-mails and deport us 
without giving any justification? 

In current times, the role of the presi- 
dent in legislation and execution of the 
law is something to consider when mak- 
ing a decision about who to vote for. We 
should consider what kinds of policies 
Obama and McCain would bring before 
Congress and how these policies may af- 
fect our civil liberties. Perhaps most sig- 
nificantly, we should evaluate the powers 
to which the next president would be en- 
titled. We need to elect a president we can 
trust and one who will abide by the laws 
of our nation and leave the office of the 
presidency unstained by the blood of our 
trampled freedoms. 
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Tipping the 


By ALEXANDER TRAUM 


While it has become a cliché to call next 
week’s election the most important of our 
generation, the truth is that depending 
on who is elected our president, the di- 
rection of the nation will be set on one of 
two drastically different paths. These two 
paths will not be determined primarily 
by the candidates’ respective economic 
platforms or plans to deal with Iraq, but 
rather by who a President Obama or a 
President McCain would nominate to the 
Supreme Court. 

Voters generally don’t consider the 
Supreme Court when casting their bal- 
lot (with the exception of the ideological 
left and right of the country). Yet, they 
should. There exists a possibility that the 
next president will nominate between 
one and three justices to the highest 
court in the land. 

It is not inconsequential that the three 
justices most frequently mentioned to 
leave the Supreme Court in the next four 
years are from the Court's liberal wing 
(John Paul Stevens is 88, Ruth Bader 
Ginsberg is 75, and David Souter, while 
only 69, has indicated that he might 
leave.) 

The current Court is made up of four 
ideological conservative justices, with 
Justice Anthony Kennedy, center-right 
ideologically, ruling with the majority in 
most of the 5-4 decisions. 

McCain has repeatedly promised to 
appoint judges in the mold of Justices 
Roberts and Alito, Bush’s two appointees 
and two of the most reliably conservative 
voices on the bench. Even a single appoint- 
ment by a President McCain would tip the 
balance of the Court to the far right for de- 
cades to come. This is not hyperbole. Let's 
look at some past rulings and see how a 
McCain Court would affect the country. 

The 1973 decision of Roe v. Wade, the 
most contentious ruling of the past 35 
years, will likely be affected by evena sin- 
gle McCain appointment to the Supreme 
Court. While there exists the possibility 
that the Court will ignore precedent and 
overturn the decision completely, this is 
not too likely. 

If the Court wholly outlawed abor- 
tion, such a decision would be widely 
unpopular and negatively affect the 

Republican Party in the polls. Yet, the 
way Roe v. Wade is interpreted will like- 
ly change under a more conservative 
Court. 

Under the 1973 decision, abortion is a 
constitutionally protected right until the 
“point at which the fetus becomes viable.” 
Significant improvements in science and 
_ technology can provide the justification 
for more restrictive abortion laws. A more 
conservative Court might rule that states 
have considerable discretion in regulat- 
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balance: how the next president will effect the Supreme Court 


While the Obama presidency may maintain the precarious balance between liberal and conservative factions, McCain may push the Court farther right 
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The future of the Supreme Court: Will the next president nominate liberal justices, like John Paul Stevens (left), or conservatives like Antonin Scalia? 


ing abortions, including requiring paren- 
tal consent and allowing health workers 
to refuse to dispense emergency contra- 
ceptives. 

Abortion rights is only one of many 
issues that may be determined or rede- 
fined by a more conservative Supreme 
Court. The recognition of the separation 
of church and state is also threatened by 
a McCain appointment. Former Justice 
Sandra Day O’Connor was the swing 
vote in the 2005 case McCreary County v. 
ACLU, which ruled 





(with Kennedy and O’Connor voting 
with the majority), overturned a District 
Court decision and ruled that Guantana- 
mo detainees are legally allowed to chal- 
lenge their imprisonment in U.S. federal 
civilian courts. 

In 2006, the Court ruled in Hamdan 
v. Rumsfeld that the military commis- 
sions set up to prosecute Guantanamo 
detainees complied with neither the Ge- 
neva Convention nor the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. While the ruling was 





it unconstitutional 
to display religious 
symbols in public 
spaces. 

Justice O’Connor 
was also the swing 
vote in the 2003 case 
Grutter v. Bollinger, 
which ruled that in- 
stitutions of higher 
education are legal- 
ly permitted to lim- 
ited affirmative ac- 
tion policies. In the 
2007 case Parents Involved in Community 
Schools v. Seattle School District No. 1, the 
Court ruled that assigning students to 
public schools solely for the purpose of 
achieving racial integration is not a com- 
pelling state interest and is consequently 
unconstitutional. 

Justice Kennedy, while joining the ma- 
jority, wrote a concurrent opinion that 
narrowed the ruling by declaring that 
schools may use “race conscious” means 
to foster diversity. Surely, one more con- 
servative justice on the bench would re- 
sult in the rejection of other affirmative 
action policies that are brought before 
the Court. 

The Supreme Court has also recently 
played an important role in maintaining 
legal rights in the War on Terror. In Rasul 
v. Bush (2004) the Court, in a 6-3 decision 


wing. 
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It is not inconsequential 
that the three justices 
most frequently mentioned 
to leave the Supreme Court 
in the next four years are 
from the Court’s liberal 





decided by a 5-3 
majority, this was 
only because Rob- 
erts recused him- 
self from the case 
because he had 
previously ruled 
on the matter as a 
Federal appellate 
judge. 

In both this case 
as wellas in the 2008 
Boumediene v. Bush 
decision, which 
held that 
the detainees had the right to 
habeas corpus, Justice Kennedy 
sided with the majority. If Mc- 
Cain were to appoint just one 
more conservative Justice, Ken- 
nedy would lose his position as 
the pivotal swing vote and the 
Court would head in a consid- 
erably more conservative direc- 
tion. Now that we've considered 
how a future McCain appoint- 
ment might affect the Supreme 
Court, it would be worth con- 
sidering how the Supreme Court 
might change under an Obama 
presidency. 

The simple answer to this 
question is, not much. It just so 
happens that the justices most 
likely to leave the Court over 


the next four years hail from the Court’s 
more liberal wing. 

This is not entirely a coincidence. Since 
it is the president who nominates federal 
judges, this balance is not particularly 
surprising given the dominance of the 
Republican Party in Presidential politics 
over the last three years (there were no 
Supreme Court openings during Carter's 
term.) 

That the Court isn’t even more con- 
servative is partly a fluke. Justice David 
Souter was nominated by Georger H.W. 
Bush and has turned out to be, to the 
dismay of many conservatives, reliably 
liberal. 

Thus, an Obama presidency would 
most likely preserve the precarious bal- 
ance of power between the liberal and 
conservative factions of the Court. 

This election is truly the most impor- 
tant election of our generation, but not be- 
cause of the candidates’ economic plans 
or foreign policy goals. In this election, 
the future of the Supreme Court hangs in 
the balance. 
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By CONOR FOLEY 


It is an aphorism in American politics 
that a presidential election is nothing 
more than a referendum on the last eight 
(or four) years. While the recent past is ob- 
viously an important factor in how people 
choose to vote, political theater is a much 
more involved phenomenon. Politicians 
and parties are in a perpetual cycle of 
reinvention, trying to appeal to the base, 
maintain the coalition and attract new 
voters. 

Furthermore, politicians and parties 
can be seen as having “brands,” which 
serve to help voters identify the essential 
characteristics of various political candi- 
dates. Presidents embody a unique place 
in politics in their ability to forge their 
party brand and a certain Midas touch 
for imparting their name on other politi- 
cians. 

In the previous two elections that 
didn’t involve a sitting president (1988 
and 2000), we’ve seen two opposite mod- 
els of how the candidate of a leading po- 
litical party associates with a sitting pres- 
ident of their own party. In George H. W. 
Bush’s campaign, he was able to win the 
endorsement of President Reagan. At the 
end of his term, Reagan’s popularity was 
extremely high, but even so, Bush had a 
tough primary fight after coming in third 
in the Iowa Caucus. 

Bush made little effort to differentiate 
himself from Reagan, but did promise 
a “kinder and gentler nation,” a sort of 
vague incipient “compassionate conser- 
vatism” to woo moderate voters. Bush fa- 
mously had to assert his conservative cre- 
dentials, with a tough convention speech 
in which he asserted his opposition to 
abortion, his support of a law obligating 
students to recite the pledge of allegiance 
and his now famous promise: “Read my 
lips, no new taxes.” 

In the 2000 election, another sitting 
vice president attempted to assume the 
mantle of party leadership and the presi- 
dency. Al Gore, however, was burdened 
by a president with a large stain on his 
record. Clinton’s sex scandal and ensu- 
ing impeachment was damaging for both 
his reputation and, by extension, Gore 
and the Democratic brand. During the 
campaign, George W. Bush promised to 
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restore “honor and dignity” to the office 
of the president. Gore took a number of 
measures to try to distance himself from 
Clinton and his embarrassing escapades. 
Clinton was shuffled off to unimportant 
rallies in regions where he was popular, 
and Gore avoided being seen too promi- 
nently with him. 

Gore also played up a particularly pas- 
sionate kiss he gave his wife at the Demo- 
cratic Convention as an indication of his 
fidelity. Some even speculate that Gore’s 
choice of Joe Lieberman was an effort to 
emphasize how he opposed Clinton’s 
conduct, as Lieberman was amongst the 
first leading Democrats to attack Clinton’s 
scandal. Bush's efforts to attack Clinton’s 
character and assert the importance of val- 
ues ina president played over well with so 
called “values voters.” This group, with a 
significant share of the evangelical Chris- 
tian vote, became an increasingly impor- 
tant part of the Republican coalition that 
had existed since the Reagan revolution. 

And now, in 2008, we are faced with 
the first election since 1952 with neither a 
sitting president nor a sitting vice presi- 
dent as a candidate. John McCain has 
had famously poor relations with George 
Bush, particularly after the divisive South 
Carolina primary in 2000. Many observ- 
ers, however, believe McCain has ac- 
knowledged the importance of the tradi- 
tional Republican base, particularly the 
Christian Right with which he had butted 
heads in the past. McCain has tried to im- 
prove his relationship with this important 
voting block. 

During his 2000 primary fight, Mc- 
Cain called evangelical leaders Jerry Fal- 
well and Pat Robertson “agents of intol- 
erance.” Though he challenged the Bush 
administration for the first few years 
after the 2000 election, McCain began 
to move closer to the current president. 
McCain campaigned for Bush in the 2004 
election and became less obstructionist 
towards the president’s policies in the 
Senate. Many commentators feel that 
McCain was trying to reach a rapproche- 
ment with the Christian Right, which 
would require at least cordial public re- 
lations with the movements leading na- 
tional politician, President Bush. During 
the primary season, even after McCain 
was clearly going to emerge as the Re- 








publican nominee, Mike 
Huckabee continued to re- 
ceive significant portions 
of primary votes, a sign of 
the Christian Right’s size 
in the Republican party 
and their general dissatis- 
faction with McCain’s can- 
didacy. 

After the primary sea- 
son concluded and Mc- 
Cain had emerged as the 
Republican nominee for 
President, he received 
Bush’s endorsement for 
the presidency. However, 
Bush has not actively cam- 
paigned for McCain. 

McCain has inherited a 
divided party from Presi- 
dent Bush. The divisions 
can be seen in the other 
three major Republican 
candidates in the primary: 
Mike Huckabee, Mitt Rom- 
ney and Ron Paul. These 
candidates represent the 
three major factions of the 
Republican coalition: social 
conservatives, business in- 
terests and small-govern- 
ment conservatives. 

In various states, these factions were 
able to bring in 20 percent of the primary 
votes, even after McCain’s nomination 
was assured. The relative success of the 
Libertarian Party in recent polling has 
been impressive, and the Libertarian vote 
was greater than the Democratic margin 
of victory in some of 2006 Congressional 
elections. Small government conserva- 
tives and Libertarians have been con- 
cerned about the Bush administration’s 
expansion of government bureaucracy 
such as the Patriot Act and the Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security. 

Business interests are concerned about 
the government's finances, with tax cuts 
only feeding further deficit spending. 
Some have seen McCain’s choice of Sarah 
Palin as his running mate as an effort to 
mobilize the Christian Right, but he still 
faces difficulty in other areas of the Re- 
publican Party. 

Conservative intellectuals have grown 
concerned with the appeals to “gut in- 
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stinct” from the supporters of the Chris- 
tian Right. This has caused a number of 
high profile conservatives to back Obama, 
such as Christopher Buckley, the son of 
conservative luminary William Buckley. 

Bush’s policies have been a centerpiece 
of the Obama campaign's attacks against 
McCain. The McCain campaign has tried 
to distance itself from the administration, 
at times becoming critical of the Bush ad- 
ministration. During the debates, McCain 
suggested that “If [Obama] wanted to run 
against Bush, [he] should have run four 
years ago.” 

The Obama campaign points to Mc- 
Cain’s voting record, saying it is 95 per- 
cent in line with the Bush administra- 
tion’s policies. On issues from the War in 
Iraq to tax cuts, the Obama campaign has 
repeatedly argued that McCain is “more 
of the same,” and will not break from the 
policies of the last eight years. 

Bush’s unpopularity, both personally 
and of his administration's policies, have 
been a critical backdrop for the entirety of 
the campaign. 


‘ 
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Bob Barr is not the host of The Price is Right: a look at third party candidates 


By KAREN GRETHLEIN and 
HUSAIN DANISH 


American politics has been dominated 
by a two-party system since the earliest 
days of the Republic. The impact of third 
party candidates has often been written 
off as insignificant. However, third par- 
ties are a crucial part of the American 
democracy; they have changed the dy- 
namics of elections, altered the balance 
of power between parties, foiled election 
bids and provided an important alterna- 
tive to the American voter when neither 
party really works. 

Why haven't third parties flourished 
in the United States as they have abroad? 
With a winner-take-all electoral process, 
it is hard for a third party candidate to 
muster the votes needed to win an entire 
state. While third party candidates may 
perform extraordinarily well in individu- 
al counties, if they can not win the popu- 
lar vote, they cannot win an election. In 
fact, in a political system where the vic- 
tor is the one who receives the majority 
of the vote, a two-party system is almost 


- inevitable. 


So why do we even care about these 
candidates? Against the political ma- 
chines of both the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties, third party candidates 
(or minor candidates as they have some- 
times been dismissively referred to) 
do not stand a chance. However, third 
party candidates still play a major role 
in elections. Third party candidates 
draw attention to issues that are often 
ignored by the major parties but are still 
very important to the American pub- 
lic. When neither party truly addresses 
the problems the nation faces, votes for 
third party candidates can act as refer- 
endums against the major parties. For 
a democracy to remain healthy, there 
needs to be choice, and the third party 
often fills the void on issues that neither 
the Democrats nor the Republicans ad- 
dress. 

Some third party candidates have 
made fairly successful runs for the presi- 
dency. In 1968, the governor of Alabama, 
George Wallace, a former Democrat and 
renowned white supremacist, ran on the 
American Independent Party ticket as a 
third party Candidate. That year Wal- 
lace captured 13.5 percent of the popular 
vote, and 45 electoral votes, underscor- 
ing the racial divide that still lingered in 
the country. 

In 1992, Texas-billionaire Ross Pe- 
rot ran as an independent and garnered 
19 percent of the popular vote, the best 
showing by a third party candidate since 
Theodore Roosevelt’s run 1912 as the Bull 
Moose Party’s candidate. In 1996, in his 
second bid, Perot garnered eight percent 
of the vote, a much smaller but still quite 
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significant portion for a third party can- 
didate. Though Ross Perot failed to earn 
any electoral votes, his impact on the 1992 
and 1996 elections was significant. In fact, 
many pundits agree that Bill Clinton won 
both elections partially because Ross Pe- 
rot took a significant portion of the votes 
away from the Republican candidates. 

In 2000, Ralph Nader ran as the Green 
Party candidate and received only 2.7 
percent of the popular vote. However, 
in states like Florida, where the elec- 
tion was highly contested for several 
months, Nader’s votes was greater than 
Bush’s margin of victory in the state. 
Though it is not sure what impact Nader 
had on the overall outcome of the elec- 
tion, it is arguable that his candidacy 
allowed George W. Bush to win the elec- 
tion in 2000. 

In this election, as in most other elec- 
tions, third party candidates have been 
drowned out by the flash and celebrity 
status of the Democratic and Republican 
nominees. Senators Barack Obama and 
John McCain have been bathing in the 
national spotlight for ages while the other 
candidates have been largely shunned by 
the media. Yet the fact remains that there 
are several other viable candidates in this 
year’s election, candidates with distinct 
views and solutions to America’s prob- 
lems. 


In this election, several candidates are 
running under the flags of third parties. 
Reverend Chuck Baldwin and his run- 
ning mate, Darrell Castle, are running 
with the support of the Constitution Par- 
ty. A self-described paleo-conservative, 
Baldwin’s views on several popular issues 
are consistent with the views of both the 
Republican and Democratic parties. 

With regards to national sovereignty, 
the party’s platform is that no foreign gov- 
ernment should be allowed to own any 
portion of American roads, schools, busi- 
ness, banks or bonds. The Constitution 
Party places a heavy emphasis on states 
rights and argues for the dismantling of 
the federal education system as well as 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

While much attention was put on Hil- 
ary Clinton during this year’s Democratic 
primary season, the Green Party this year 
has nominated Congresswoman Cynthia 
McKinney of Georgia. She believes that 
government should provide uplift to local 
communities and the dignity of the hu- 
man spirit. 

The Green Party platform emphasizes 
government intervention, promotion of 
human rights and freedom. McKinney 
endorses the idea that we are entitled to 
“education, health care, housing, living 
wages and freedom from racism, sexism, 
homophobia and Islamophobia.” 

















McKinney is also a major proponent 
of equal pay. On many occasions, she has 
indicated that she believes it is inexcus- 
able for women not to be paid as much as 
men for the same work. One of her most 
fervent hopes is that if elected president, 
she will have the ability to better help 
the victims of Hurricanes Katrina and 
Rita. Congresswoman McKinney is an 
outspoken activist and proponent of the 
advancement of blacks, and she believes 
the poor responses to the hurricanes were 
“symptomatic” of a broken system she 
wishes to fix. 

One of the more vocal candidates in 
this election has been the Libertarian 
candidate Bob Barr. His party platform 
can be summed in a few words: smaller 
government, lower taxes, more freedom. 
It's a mixture of laissez-faire economics 
and personal independence. For example, 
Barr supports medical savings accounts, 
but not government regulated programs, 
like Medicare. Essentially, Barr wishes to 
initiate a system of free market-regulated 
health care. 

On the issue of gay marriage, Barr 
does not express a personal opinion as to 
its morality, but emphasizes that the fed- 
eral government has no rightto regulate 
marriage and decide for an individual 
what is right. Like Baldwin, Barr sup- 
ports the abolition of the federal educa- 
tion system. According to Barr, private 
schools, which are regulated by the free 
market, are more effective than govern- 
ment schools. 

Barr may play a major role this elec- 
tion. The same way Nader may have 
drawn votes away from Gore in 2000, 
some pundits believe that Barr may draw 
votes away from McCain in key states like 
Colorado and Georgia, allowing Obama 
to win these states. 

While the election is dominated by 
Obama and McCain, the third party can- 
didates provide a wide spectrum of po- 
litical views and opinions. However, is a 
vote for a third party candidate a waste 
of a vote? In a system where it is almost 
impossible for any candidate to win if not 
supported by either major political ma- 
chine, does a vote for a third party candi- 
date really mean anything? 

A vote is your chance to express your 
opinion, to say in what direction the elec- 
tion should go. The key fact to remember 
is that while McCain and Obama do com- 
mand the majority of the votes, they do not 
command your opinions. The day we con- 
form our opinions to the opinions of one of 
two individuals is the day democracy dies 
in America. 

While a third party may never win a 
major presidential election, they are still 
a vital fixture in American politics. A vote 
for a third party candidate is as important 
as a vote for either McCain or Obama. 
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Bush’s legacy at the end of a very long and winding road 


By SAM ECKSTEIN 


Believe it or not, at one point 92 per- 
cent of people in the United States ap- 
proved of George W. Bush. That is the 
highest approval rating ever recorded 
for a U.S. president; one wonders if even 
George Washington could have topped 92 
percent. This astonishing support came 
shortly after Sept. 11, 2001, when most of 
the country was grateful to have elected 
Bush as commander-in-chief. He was 
viewed as the right man for the job, with 
the strength to lead the country through 
a tremendously difficult time and strike 
back on those who attacked us. 

Seven years later, just 27 percent of 
Americans approve of Bush. Many view 
him as the worst U.S. president of all time. 
Even Republican candidate John McCain 
is desperately trying to distance himself. 

In this limited space it is not possible 
to explain in much detail how Bush fell 
so low in the eyes of the American people 
and his own party. However, it is worth 
mentioning just some of the scandals and 
policies that contributed to his monumen- 


ricane Katrina, the Patriot Act, No Child 
Left Behind, “Is our children learning?” 
and an entire genre of “Bushisms,” a 
$455-billion deficit, frayed international 
relationships, the current financial crisis 
and of course the ongoing wars in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. 

Could Bush be viewed positively by 
history? Unlikely, but not impossible. 
Harry Truman, who recorded the worst 
approval ratings of any U.S. president, 
22 percent in a 1952 Gallup poll, is now 
generally considered to have been a good 
president. 

Just as Bush’s presidency has been 
disgraced because of the ongoing war in 
Iraq, its vindication must also come from 
Iraq. Twenty years from now, if Iraq is a 
peaceful democracy, it is likely that Bush 
will receive much of the credit. The praise 
may be qualified by the incredible price 
the U.S. paid in terms of lives lost, dol- 
lars spent and international clout squan- 
dered, but it will still be praise nonethe- 
less. Who knows, maybe Bush truly is a 
visionary. 

This prospect becomes much less likely 
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tal plunge: Abu Ghraib, Guantanamo Bay, 
Harriet Miers, Alberto Gonzalez, Scooter 
Libby, Jack Abramoff, Mark Foley, Hur- 
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if the Democratic ticket is elected in No- 
vember. A large number of troops will be 
removed from Iraq and the vindication 





that I imagine Bush dreams of on certain 
nights will slip away. 

In that case, Bush’s legacy will not 
have much hope. His party will remem- 
ber him for polarizing centrists, dividing 
the party and alienating many important 
constituencies within. Bush pushed away 
fiscal conservatives by overseeing huge 
increases in federal spending, a major 
chunk of which went to the War on Terror 
and is now going to Wall Street bailouts 
and loans to troubled homeowners. Un- 
der the Bush administration, the Repub- 
lican Party’s last true constituency is the 


nominees, referee of Cabinet turf dis- 
putes, arbiter of budget appeals, editor 
of tax proposals and regulator-in-chief of 
water flows in his native West.” 

Another recent Bush success is the 
troop surge initiated in early 2007. With 
General David Petraeus at the helm, Iraq 
has become more stable with fewer deaths 
in terms of civilian Iraqi deaths, which 
dropped by more than 70 percent accord- 
ing to Petraeus. Murders in Baghdad have 
also decreased by 90 percent, roadside 
bombings have declined by 70 percent, 
and U.S. soldier deaths have been on a 
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evangelical base. 

In this analysis of Bush’s presidency, 
his successes must be included as well: 
the appointment of two young, highly- 
regarded, solidly-conservative judges, 
in Samuel Alito and John Roberts. These 
appointments to the nation’s highest 
bench was a major victory for the Re- 
publican Party and makes the prospect 
of a Roe v. Wade reversal much more 
likely. 

There is evidence that Cheney had a 
major influence on the presidency, more 
so than any vice president before him. A 
Pulitzer Prize-winning Washington Post 
series on the 46th Vice President details 
“Cheney’s campaign to magnify presi- 
dential war-making authority,” and his 
roles as “gatekeeper for Supreme Court 
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downward trend since early May 2007. 

However, with a death toll of over 4,000 
USS. soldiers, in a continuing war after the 
infamous declaration of “Mission accom- 
plished” on May 1, 2003, the war in Iraq 
has been a failure. Considering that the 
original purported goal in Iraq was the 
destruction of Saddam Hussein’s weap- 
ons of mass destruction, the invasion of 
Iraq was more than just a failure; it was 
also a con. Playing on the American peo- 
ple’s emotional post-9/11 fears, the Bush 
administration managed to sell us an il- 
logical war. 

When lying to start a foreign war, you 
best be sure you at least come out a win- 
ner. Unfortunately, the gamble failed and 
the 43rd president will almost certainly be 
remembered as a failure. 
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One heartbeat away from the presidency: a look at VP candidates 


By PETER SICHER 


The United States Constitution went 
into effect in 1789, creating the Vice Presi- 
dency position. In the 219 years since 
then, 46 different men have held the po- 
sition. The office has certainly changed 
considerably since its first occupant, John 
Adams, wrote to his wife in 1793 that “my 
country has in its wisdom contrived for 
me the most insignificant office that ever 
the invention of man contrived or his 
imagination conceived.” 

In fact, while modern Vice Presidents 
are certainly more influential than Ad- 
ams and his first few dozen successors 
were, an increase in power isn’t the only 
significant change the vice presidency has 
undergone. Originally, instead of being 
elected separately from the President in 
the Electoral College, the Vice President 
was the candidate with the second-most 
electoral votes. 

That system quickly became problem- 
atic when John Adams, a Federalist, was 
elected in 1796 after the first contested pres- 
idential election in American history. His 


the awkwardness of the four previous 
years. The plan was for the winning side 
to hold back a few votes from their Vice 
Presidential nominee in order to avoid a 
tie. When Jefferson and his running mate 
Aaron Burr won, however, their electors 
seem to have forgotten to do this. The 
election resulted in a tie. 

When no candidate receives a major- 
ity of electoral votes, the House of Repre- 
sentatives decides who wins the election, 
with each state getting a single vote. Burr 
unexpectedly chose not to graciously step 
aside, even though he hadn’t been run- 
ning for President. 

Because the Federalists controlled the 
same amount of delegations as did Jeffer- 
son’s supporters, they tried to get revenge 
against Jefferson by electing Burr. The 
house descended into gridlock for weeks 
until a lone Federalist finally broke ranks 
and voted for Jefferson. 

To avoid a recurrence of such a deba- 
cle, the 12th amendment made it so that 
the offices would be elected separately in 
the Electoral College. While electors no 
longer make that decision themselves but 

are instead elect- 











ed by the people 
and pledged to 
support a ticket, 
the system still 
stands. 

The other 
change in the vice 
presidency, its in- 
creased power, 
is more widely 
known and _ far 
more recent. 

Woodrow 
Wilson’s Vice 
President Thom- 
as Marshall 
joked, “Once 
there were two 
brothers. One 
ran away to sea; 
the other was 
elected Vice 
President of the 
United States. 
And nothing 
was heard of 
either of them 
again.” 

Harry =‘ Tru- 
man, FDR’s third 
Vice President, 
had so little in- 
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Democratic-Republican opponent, Thomas 
Jefferson, became his Vice President. 

In the election of 1800, with Jefferson 
again opposing Adams, both parties took 
the unprecedented step of nominating Vice 
Presidential candidates, hoping to avoid 


fluence that he 
knew of neither 
the secret agree- 
ments made at Yalta nor of the Manhattan 
Project when he became President. To avoid 
such situation in the future, Congress add- 
ed Vice President to the National Security 
Council in 1949. 

While Al Gore advised Bill Clinton 


on some important issues, especially en- 
vironmental ones, it wasn’t until Dick 
Cheney became vice president that the 
position became one of the most influen- 
tial in the government. 

In The Washington Post, George H.W. 
Bush’s vice president Dan Quayle de- 
scribed a conversation with Cheney in 
which he told Cheney, “Dick, you know, 
you're going to be doing a lot of this inter- 
national traveling, you're going to be do- 
ing all this political fundraising. You'll be 
going to the funerals.” Apparently Cheney 
responded by saying, “I have a different 


policy preferences. But it is undeniable 
that he has been the most powerful Vice 
President. 

Whether or not the next Vice President 
remains as powerful depends on the de- 
cisions of Obama or McCain. Biden was 
correct when he said in the debate that 
the only constitutional role of the Vice 
President is to break tie votes in the Sen- 
ate. Any other power the Vice President 
has is dependent on the President letting 
him or her have it, unless you agree with 
Cheney’s belief that the Vice Presidency is 
independent of the executive branch. 




















understanding with the President.” 

Cheney was one of the instigators of 
the policy of warrantless wiretaps and of 
the use of torture during interrogations. 
He also convinced the President to use 
military commissions to try captured 
terrorists, despite Attorney General John 
Ashcroft’s objections to taking jurisdic- 
tion away from federal courts. 

Cheney has also claimed to be a mem- 
ber of the legislative rather than the 
executive branch to avoid cooperative 
with the National Archives, an executive 
agency. 

Whether or not you agree with Sena- 
tor Biden’s view that “Vice President 
Cheney has been the most dangerous 
Vice President we’ve had probably in 
American history” depends on your 
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Despite the fact that Governor Palin 
does agree with Cheney and her belief 
that the Vice Presidency has a lot of room 
for flexibility, it seems likely that if Mc- 
Cain wins, Palin will be a more tradition- 
al Vice President, focusing on a few issues 
that are important to her as Al Gore did. 
She has said that these issues would be 
energy, special needs children, and gov- 
ernment reform. 

It seems that because of his experi- 
ence, Senator Biden’s advice might have 
more weight in an Obama administra- 
tion on more issues. He explicitly stated 
in the debate that if Obama wins, “He’s 
president, not me, I'll give my best ad- 
vice.” So perhaps the era of the imperial 
Vice Presidency will end on January 20, 
2009. 
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A voice for McCain: he’s more than just a “maverick” 


THE POLITICIANS 


In the light of major issues such as health care and homeland security that Americans face today, the smart choice is to vote Republican in this election 


By MIKE MAIALE and 
MING WEN 


America faces many problems today. 
There are terrorists determined to attack 
us, there are continued challenges de- 
spite our many successes in Iraq, there is 
a fractured financial system and a broken 
border. 

Still, the biggest problem facing Amer- 
ica today is our decreasing competitive- 
ness in the global marketplace. Sure, the 
financial crisis seems terrifying, but no 
financial system can thrive without the 
backing of a strong, productive econo- 
my. 

We can only ensure our continued sta- 
tus as the most productive country in the 
world through systemic changes to the 
way we live. 

McCain recognizes our fundamental 
economic problem and his policies target 
it head-on. He has solid plans for reform- 
ing our economy in critical areas such as 
healthcare and education. 

McCain plans to improve the health- 
care system by giving individuals more 
control over their own healthcare policies. 
What this means is that the refundable 
tax credit currently given to employers 
will be given directly to each individual 
employee. 

The significance of this is that peo- 
ple employed by small businesses who 
make up a large share of our workforce 
and a larger share of our uninsured 
will now be better able to provide for 
their own healthcare, if their employer 
is not already providing it for them. It 
also gives those who are locked in an 
unsatisfactory employer-provided plan 
an opportunity to find a plan that bet- 
ter suits their needs, giving them much 
needed flexibility in choosing their own 
health plan. 

Since the individual now owns his 
or her own plan, he is empowered by 
the ability to keep his insurance policy 
even if he changes jobs and employers, 
an increasingly common occurrence in 
today’s society. 

McCain’s plan also unleashes market 
forces on the healthcare industry. Instead 
of following Obama’s model of forcing 
Americans to buy health coverage from 
a poorly performing health insurance 
industry, helping the industry to lock-in 
profit, McCain’s plan forces insurance 
companies to compete in a way they have 
not in the past. 

Since more individuals will be choos- 
ing their own plans, insurance compa- 
nies will finally have the needed profit 
incentive to meet the needs of the con- 
sumer. McCain will also help to stan- 
dardize regulation to allow Americans 

















to buy health insurance across state 
lines, giving Americans a choice in their 
plans. 

Obama wants to of- 
fer Congress’s current 
healthcare plan to ev- 
eryone in America at 
a fixed cost. He claims 
that by making one 
healthcare plan avail- 
able to everyone, costs 
will go down. 

That however, isn’t 
really true, because 
when this plan is ex- 
panded to the general 
population, the peo- 
ple who will take the 
plan will be those who 
face higher premiums 
from conventional in- 
surance companies, 
that is, those who are 
more prone to illness.Obama claims 
that economies of scale and some inno- 
vations in efficiency will cover the costs 
of his health plan, but the Congressional 
Budget Office has disagreed with the 
cost-cutting possibilities of any of the 


mindset. 


It a time like this, we 
need a president who 
is focused on helping 
us make the lifestyle 
changes necessary to 
compete, not a presi- 
dent who appeals to | 
a petty class warfare 
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proposed changes. 

The same root causes of our health- 
care crisis are exposing other weaknesses 
in American society, 
most critically in our 
education system. 

We no longer live 
in a country where 
Americans spend their 
entire careers work 
ing in one industry, let 
alone in one individual 
manufacturing plant. 
In our rapidly chang- 
ing world, some indus- 
tries are born and then 
die in the course of a 
decade. 

At the same time, 
our vocational educa- 
tion has been dete- 
riorating. McCain pro- 
poses to revitalize our 
vocational training to help train people 
with the skill sets necessary to find satis- 
fying careers. 

He will provide government backing 
for more on-the-job training for our labor 
force, helping American workers to stay 


ahead of the curve with technological in- 
novation and thereby to remain the most 
productive workers in the world. 

McCain also recognizes that some- 
times on-the-job training isn’t enough. 

Sometimes workers need to retool, 
to learn to apply their skills to a new 
industry. McCain understands this and 
will facilitate workers’ ability to-do so 
by working with America’s community 
colleges to provide training programs 
specifically geared towards helping 
workers from suffering industries. These 
programs will help them acquire new 
skills and learn to utilize the ones they 
already have in the industries that will 
be providing the new jobs in the Ameri- 
can economy. 

For primary and secondary education, 
McCain wants to use a voucher program 
to give parents the option of sending their 
children to good schools, rather than forc- 
ing them to suffer through years in a fail- 
ing one. 

The usually left-leaning country of 
Sweden has implemented a very similar 
program and has seen the test scores and 
educational achievement of their children 
skyrocket. 

McCain’s programs are geared to- 
wards making America more competitive 
and more efficient. At the same time, he 
will give more power and flexibility to 
each individual American to empower 
them to provide for themselves and their 
families. 

America is at a crossroads. We must 
choose to either compete in the global 
economy or to watch our wealth and 
power fade before our eyes. At a time 
like this, we need a president who is fo- 
cused on helping us make the lifestyle 
changes necessary to compete, not a 
president who appeals to a petty class 
warfare mindset. 

Rhetoric is not enough. We need a pres- 
ident with a proven track record of work- 
ing across party lines to forge legislation 
aimed at addressing America’s greatest 
problems. Americans cannot afford to be 
looking backwards. 

This election is too important to 
waste as a mere referendum on the 
past. This election needs to be about 
America’s future, and we must decide 
which candidate has the plans, tenacity 
and track record to lead us to a better 
tomorrow. 

As I punch my ballot, I will not be lay- 
ing guilt at the feet of partisan associa- 
tions or be playing a blame game about 
past failures, 

The only finger-pointing I’ll be doing 
is towards the candidate with the real 
skills needed in these turbulent times, 
John McCain. 
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THE POLITICIANS 


(hange we can believe in: a voice for Barack Obama 


Why the choice to vote Democrat in the upcoming election is clear, and the dire consequences of electing another Republican to office in 2008 


By NEIL MANIMALA 


This election is special because it pres- 
ents a transition from the Bush adminis- 
tration to one that will hopefully be much 
different. While we have an obligation to 
look at each of these candidates on their 
own merits to make our decision, we 
must ultimately realize that this election 
is a referendum on the last administra- 
tion and an opportunity to change cur- 
rent policies. 

I thus support Barack Obama for the 
office of president. My support is founded 
on both my intense antipathy towards the 
physical and ideological status quo of this 
country and my well-developed trust that 
Obama will promote actual change of this 
direction such that the general public and 
posterity are bound to benefit. With his 
proven persuasive power and unshakable 
motivation in mind, I know Obama will 
transform the national mood from one of 
partisan stagnation to spirited coopera- 
tion. 

As a notable statesman and former law 
professor, Obama offers the antidotes of 
decency and intelligence to an America 
poisoned by a chaotic soup of ignorant 
O'Reilly venom and elitist Limbaugh 
smog. His campaign’s consistent trans- 
parency and unmatched truth-telling 
provide a preview of a presidency devoid 
of the detachment and lack of respon- 
siveness that have come to represent the 
American government. 

These past few weeks, Bush has been 
drawing us down even further; the Amer- 
ican economy has just become another 
notch on his bedpost of failures. The only 
solution the Republican Party offers is a 
man who has admitted many times that 
he doesn’t know much about the econo- 
my. McCain aims to continue a danger- 
ous trend of hyper-capitalism that lines 
the pockets of the obscenely rich while 
further drowning the future of a nation 
deceived by his extremist right-wing fis- 
cal myopia. 

We continue to fight an unjustified 
and strategically lost “100-year” war in 
Iraq that drains 700 billion dollars away 
from more substantive domestic expen- 
ditures, while exhausting national secu- 

rity resources. Al-Qaeda supporters have 
recently said they favor a McCain presi- 
dency since it would weaken American 
interests abroad. 

The Bush-McCain Republicans can 
only keep lying that Democrats are tax- 
and-spend robots who want to steal 
Americans’ money for their “extravagant 
social experiments” without mentioning 
that under Republican mismanagement, 
the national debt has been increasing by 
$1.77 billion per day since 2007. While 
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the rest of the country is sincerely talk- 
ing about alternative energy initiatives 
and middle class tax cuts under Obama, 
the Bush-McCain establishment still has 
its head in an oil pit and the pantaloons 
of the rich with spineless one-liners like 
“Drill here, drill now” and “Drill baby, 
drill.” 

But you only have to look as far as some 
less-critical topics to catch a glimpse of the 
inherent incompetence and uselessness of 
the Bush-McCain Republicans. Consider 
abortion — an issue that has polarized 
Americans into two corners that hiss and 
spit in all directions. 

Each election, the Republicans rile up 
the motorcycle rally crowds and make it 
seem like all baby-lovers vote Republi- 
can. But the statistics for the last 20 years 


we may call ourselves pro-life and pro- 
choice, but no side is pro-abortion. Under 
his plan, we can reach a middle ground 
— permitting some abortion — in order 
to maximize the rights of both the mother 
and the fetus. That is, while the option 
of abortion would be allowed, it will be 
discouraged, and there will be an active 
effort to reach young mothers and mini- 
mize the number of abortions and there- 
fore save fetuses. 

Obama also looks to implement a com- 
prehensive sex education program that 
teaches about prophylaxes such as con- 
doms instead of allowing more unwanted 
pregnancies that lead to abortion and ig- 
noring reality. 

Now, the Obama approach to socio- 
political realities extends into other im- 
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of Republican governments have shown 
that they haven't done anything to de- 
crease abortion rates. Their “all talk, no 
action” game has reflected poorly on their 
government and their lazy idea to have an 
outright ban on abortion. 

Obama said it best when he said that 
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portant issues. Unlike the ideologically- 
driven pseudo-maverick McCain, who 
adamantly sticks to a belligerent Cold 
War foreign policy, Obama is a pragma- 
tist. He realizes plain confrontation of en- 
emies does not always work, and military 
force should not be a primary option be- 


cause it necessitates casualties; by that to- 
ken, negotiation and non-violent options 
should always be on the table, but full 
force should be used on destroying real 
terrorists like bin Laden. A pigheaded 
Bush-McCain freedom-fry mentality does 
not work in foreign affairs because it only 
mobilizes countries like Iran and disillu- 
sions our allies. 

The McCain approach is also out-of- 
touch when it comes to healthcare be- 
cause it ignores the fact that having 47 
million uninsured Americans raises 
costs for everyone and has serious ethi- 
cal repercussions. It violates the Rawl- 
sian notion that if we ensure that living 
is decent for the worst-off among us and 
determine the principles of justice with- 
out considering where we will be in the 
social hierarchy, then we maximize jus- 
tice. 

The Bush-McCain vision of America 
is a zero-sum jungle — a Darwinian sur- 
vival of fittest — that pits us against each 
other like hungry animals and thereby 
debases humanity. 

We have seen the Republican party 
profit from exploiting the worst in all of 
us — our fear, xenophobia and racism. 
Their laissez-faire healthcare plan is no 
different. Their Red Scare complaints 
about “spread-the-wealth” socialism in- 
dicate they are out-of-touch with our 
problems. 

Republicans may scoff at the idea of 
discussing the philosophy of universal 
healthcare as “egghead” mumbo-jumbo 
from the liberals in the ivory towers of 
college campuses. But their caricature 
of Obama as “too scholarly” is laugh- 
able. The Republicans overlook well- 
reasoned policy and — like modern-day 
Pharisees — invoke God in their mis- 
guided crusades. How could a party 
that has ridden this disturbing wave 
of anti-intellectualism around since 
Dubya’s 2000 election expect to formu- 
late a sound education policy and make 
us world leaders once again? By their 
continually verified incoherence and ir- 
relevance, they cannot. 

This election presents no difficult de- 
cision. Do we want to further a doomed 
descent with the same failed policies of 
yesterday and the old “us vs. them” Ro- 
vian divisions that pit GOP Rep. Michele 
Bachmann's pro-America vs. anti-Ameri- 
ca, or Sarah Palin’s real America vs. fake 
America? 

Or shall we open our eyes to a better 
future that looks away from the dying 
neoconservative snake before our feet 
with a levelheaded optimism? This is tru- 
ly a turning point election that will define 
America for years to come — the Barack 
Obama years, I hope. 
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